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THE NEW ANTITRUST BILLS 


HEN WALL STREET and the financial press gave 
so cordial a reception to President Wilson’s anti- 
trust message, more than one editor sounded a note 
of warning against too optimistic an interpretation of this fact. 
“The trust power has not confest the offenses charged against it; 
it has not thrown itself on the mercy of the court,” discerned the 
Washington Star (Ind.), and the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.) 
admonished us not to imagine the fight ended ‘‘ because two, 
three, or a dozen trusts have profest a desire 
Atlantic 
Daily 
the hope that ‘tthe trust magnates will cooperate 
Now, as the effect of President 
chloroform’ wears. off 
embodied in five 


to unscramble 
heir eggs.” From across the 
reached us, the 
ptimistic ”’ 


also the same warning 


London News characterizing as ‘“‘too 
neurbing their own power.” 
Vilson’s ‘‘intellectual 
program is 


his anti- 
specific bills before 
‘ongress, the smile on the face of ‘‘big business’? seems to be 
ading into an expression of anxiety. C. Stuart Patterson, a 
lirector of the Pennsylvania Railroad, declares that ‘‘a shudder 
ran through him’’ when he read the outlines of these Adminis- 
ration measures, and he warns us that “the vexatious and 
humiliating restrictions which are about to be imposed on the 
usiness of the United States will drive capital away from this 
“ountry.’’ The same Philadelphia dispatch which carries Mr. 
Patterson's protest quotes W. U. 
ral, and a Democrat,” 


and 
monopol; 


Hensel, ‘‘former attorney-gen- 
“What is going to happen 
lo business if a Federal commission is given the right to pry 
ino the business of a Lancaster manufacturer who ships a 
“Biouse-trap to Camden?”’ And the New York Sun (Ind.), in a 
later editorial than the one we quoted last week, after a close 
srutiny of the proposed measures, exhorts Congress not to 
“bring ruin, and needless ruin, to the business of our land”? by 
placing them on the statute-books. 

If President Wilson advances with outstretched hand to meet 
big business ‘‘half-way,” remarks the Los Angeles Express 
(Prog.), it is ‘‘to accept a surrender, not to effect a compromise 
of the public interest.’’ Nevertheless, declare the Washington 
‘orrespondents, the present measures are largely tentative, and 
the criticisms of business men will be solicited and carefully 
considered before they are given their final form. Thus public 
hearings will be held by the House Judiciary Committee and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and in a Wash- 
ington dispateh we read: 


as exclaiming: 


“While neither committee has made up a list of witnesses, 
——— 


there is general expectation that such men as E. H. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation; Seth Low, of the Civic Feder- 
ation: George W. Perkins, of the Harvester combination, and 
J. P. Morgan will have an opportunity to present their views on 
the antitrust bills. Samuel Gompers will be asked to speak for 
labor, while the various agricultural associations will be invited 
to send representatives to confer with the committees.” 


That the measures are not to be handled in a partizan spirit 
may be inferred from the statement by the New York World's 
that the Judiciary Committee may 
invite three former Attorney-Generals, George W. Wickersham, 
Philander C. Knox, and Charles J. Bonaparte, “ 
Administration’s 


Washington correspondent, 


to criticize the 
antitrust measures and to offer suggestions 
for their improvement.’” And while the House Committees are 
New York Hvening Post's 
‘copies of the antitrust bills will be sent out by 
the Senate Committee to authorities on the trust question, with 
requests for concrete 0 eB, 
bills that have been 
prepared as a tentative program are to be exposed to the full 
glare of the limelight so that any flaws that may exist will be 
discovered and stricken out 


holding public hearings, says the 


correspondent, 


suggestions for 
affirms yet another correspondent, ‘‘the 


amendments. 


before they are presented to the 
The hearings, we are further 
the atmosphere of accommoda- 
tion and mutual understanding which we 


much 


Senate and House for action.” 


assured, are to be conducted in *‘ 
with so 
‘amid the atmosphere of sus- 
picion and antagonism, which has so long made it impossible to 
approach such subjects with dispassionate fairness.’’ Yet 
despite these liberal plans for conference and discussion, Leader 
Underwood, according to the correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, 


now breathe 


refreshment,” and not 


expects Congress to finish with the anti- 
trust program and adjourn by June 1 

As drafted, remarks the New York Tribune (Rep.), the 
Administration’s antitrust bills ‘‘show what a difference there 
is between outlining in vague phrases a ‘constitution of peace’ 
for business and framing laws which will really bring back peace‘ 
to thé distracted business community.”’ It expresses the hope, 
however, that in ‘‘ running the gantlet of committee consideration 
and amendment in the two houses they may finally be beaten 
into a far less objectionable shape.”” And The which 
praised the President’s message, expresses the opinion that 
‘‘some of the new trust legislation, if enacted, will be declared 
unconstitutional,’ but at the same time urges the business men 
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of the country not to rest secure in this probability, but ‘‘to 
bestir themselves in the matter just as they did when the Cur- 
rency Bill was first introduced,’ and ‘‘by word of their own 
mouths” to place before Congress ‘‘the iniquity and foolishness 
that are sought to be accomplished by some of these bills.” 

The five bills in which Congress proposes to make effective the 
_ President’s recommendations are: an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission Bill; an Interlocking Directorates Bill; a Sherman Law 
Definitions Bill; a Trade Relations Bill; and a bill empowering 
the Interstate Commerce 
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railway or other public-service corporation conducting an inte, 
state business. The same provision is also in substaneg j, 
corporated ‘in the bill with reference to the banking businey 
There is a penalty, a fine of $100 a day, for every day of th 
continuance of the violation of the law.” 


Another section of the same bill provides..that if aftepith 
prescribed time “‘any two or more corporations, engaged jy 
whole or in part in interstate or foreign commerce, have 4 
common director or directors,’ this fact ‘‘shall’ be conelusiy, 
evidence that there exists 





Commission to regulate 
stock and bond issues of 
all interstate railroads. 
These are sometimes 
spoken of by the corre- 
spondents as ‘‘the five 
brothers,” in allusion to 


‘ 


the famous ‘seven sis- 

ters,’ the seven antitrust (LWASH AT =] 
bills placed on New a 

Jersey's statute-books dur- 

ing Woodrow Wilson’s 


governorship. In the New 
York Journal of Commerce 
we find the provisions of 
the Trade Commission 
Bill thus summarized 
by Representative John 
J. Mitchell, of 
chusetts, a, member 
the 


Massa- 
of 
House Judiciary 


Comuaittee: 


“The Interstate Trade 
Commission Bill calls for 
the establishment of a new 
commission supplanting 
the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and with very much 
enlarged powers and func- 
tions, among which may 
be mentioned the right to 
compel all corporations 
engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, except 








no real competition be 
tween such corporations”; 
and that, if such corpora. 
tions are, ‘‘by virtue of 
their business and loeation 
of operation, natural ¢on- 
petitors,” such elimination 
of competition shall eon. 
stitute a violation of the 
Sherman Law. 

Of the bill which aims 
by specific definitions to 
lessen the debatable 
ground around the Sher. 
man Law, the same author- 
ity tells us— 


“It seeks to define the 
words ‘every contract,’ 
‘combination: in the form 
of trust or otherwise,’ and 
the words ‘monopolize’ 
and ‘conspiracy’ in re 
straint of commerce as 
defined in the Sherman 
Act of July 2, 1890, to 
apply to all combinations, 
firms, and persons doing 
business for 

“‘First—To create or 
carry out restrictions in 
trade to acquire 3 
monopoly in any inter 
state trade, business, or 
commerce. 

““Second—To limit or 
reduce the production ot 








common earriers, to fur- 
nish to the commission in- 
formation with reference 
to financial management 
and relations to other com- 
panies as may be desired; to give full access to books 
and records of such corporation, failure of which carries with 
it a fine of not more than $1,000 for every day of neglect to do 
so; the right to summon witnesses and to enforce such orders 
by the Federal courts; the further right upon its own initiative 
to investigate whether such corporation is doing business in 
violation of any antitrust law, and to make an annual report 
to Congress with all information collected and any suggestion 
with reference to regulations of commerce which the Commission 
believes should be enacted into law.” 


This bill also provides that the person who is Commissioner 
of Corporations at the time of its enactment ‘‘shall become 
a member of the Commission and the chairman thereof for the 
term of seven years.”” The present Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions is Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin. 

The Interlocking Directorates Bill provides—to quote Repre- 
sentative Mitchell’s summary again—that 


“after two years from its passage no person who is engaged 
as an individual or as a member of a partnership or as a director 
or other officer of a corporation in the business of manufacturing 
or selling railway-cars, or locomotives, railway-rails, structural 
steel, mining or selling coal, or the conduct of a bank or trust 
company shall act as a director or other official employee of any 





increase the price 
Copyrighted, 1914, by John T. McCutcheon. 4 
sie ss yi i ‘ : ; merchandise or of aly 
PUTTING HIM ON THE RIGHT ROAD. commodity. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. “Third — To _ prevent 


competition in manufac 
turing, making, transporting, selling, or purchasing of mer 
chandise, produce, or any commodity. 

‘‘Fourth—To make any agreement, enter into any arrange 
ment, or arrive at any understanding by which they, directly ot 
indirectly, undertake to prevent a free and unrestricted com- 
petition among themselves or among any purchasers or Col 
sumers in the sale, production, or transportation of any produtt, 
article, or commodity. 

“It also makes guilt and the violation of the law personil 
and punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the coutt. 
This bill does not change the Sherman Trust Law, but supple 
ments and vitalizes it.” 


The Trade Relations Bill seeks to prevent “cutthroat” com 
petition through price discrimination, discounts, rebates, te 
ritorial restrictions, ete.; it gives private individuals the right 
to found suits for redress on facts proved in Government suits 
the statute of limitations in such cases to be suspended until 
the conclusion of the Governmeng action; and it affords 
injunctive relief against ‘‘threatened loss or damage by @ violte 
tion of this act.” 


Last week we recorded the chorus of praise which greeted the 
President’s antitrust program, and much more in the same Ve 
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REPRESENTATIVE W.C. ADAMSON (GEORGIA), 
Chairman of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 





MEN WHOSE WORK IT WILL TO STEER THE NEW 


REPRESENTATIVE H. D. CLAYTON (ALABAMA) 


Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 


ANTITRUST BILLS THROUGH CONGRESS 





SENATOR FRANCIS NEWLANDS (NEVADA), 


Chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 








More inte rest, 
of our space this week. 


honest competition in all lines of business, 
vertain interests seem to regard the pro- 
posed Interstate Trade Commission as a 
dragon in their paths. President Wilson, 
in an informal interview, is quoted as saying 
that one of the functions of the Trade Com- 
mission would be to ‘smell around for rats.” 


“ec 


To this end it is to have ‘‘ complete access” 
to “all records, accounts, minutes, books, 
and papers’’ of all corporations engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce * 
And 


provides that “the information sq obtained 


‘excepting 
eommon carriers.” another section 
shall be publie records, and the commission 
shall, from time to time, make publie such 
information in such form and to such extent 
as it may deem necessary.” In other words, 


objects ex-Attorney-General George W. 
Wickersham in The Sun, Congress is asked 
lo confer ‘an unprecedented authority for 
general rummage of private books and 
papers, without any corresponding protec- 
ion to the citizen for the surrender of his 
right of privacy.” Moreover, says Mr. 
Wickersham, “in its present form the bill is 
f extremely doubtful constitutionality.”’ 
And in the New York World, a strong 


Administration organ, we find an admission 


that the publicity clause of this measure, as 
WoW formulated, contains an element of 
danger, Says The World: 


“The information obtained by the present 


By 


tiree 
of autoes 


bureaucracy. 








wuld be quoted from later expressions of editorial opinions. 
however, attaches to the criticisms, both con- 
structive and destructive, and it is to these that we devote most 
Thus, despite assurances from the 
White House that the sole purpose of the bills is to restore 


by law. 

















HE WILL HEAD THE NEW IN- 
TERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION. 
Joseph E. Davies is now Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, an office which 
will pass, under the proposed legisla- 
tion, into the chairmanship of the 
new Commission. 








lreau of Corporations, which is to be absorbed by the Inter- 
‘tate Trade Commission, is made public ‘as the President may 
t.” The new bill is a slight improvement on that piece 
‘acy, but it is nevertheless bad in principle. 
rary powers should not be left to the whim of an individual or a 


Such arbi- 


“It is the duty of Congress to prescribe precisely the kind of 
information that should be made public. 
of Congress to prohibit, under pains and penalties, the publica- 
tion of any other kind of information. 
involve the life or death of a great corporation should be arranged 
They should never be left to individual judgment. 


It is likewise the duty 


Matters that might 


Otherwise the way is always open to per- 
vert the Commission into an instrument of 
oppression, and what might be still worse, 
aninstrument of nation-wide partizan favor- 
itism and corruption.” 


At the same time so conservative a paper 
as the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), 
while noting the danger that ‘‘the business 
of the country may be harassed by the con- 
stant meddling from both State and Federal 


bodies,”’ goes on to say: 


“Yet if the Commission shall be in good 
hands and really become a guide, counselor, 
and conciliator, it may be turned by broad- 
minded men, aided by the Department of 
Justice, into an agency for the application 
of the rule of reason by the Government 
and the corporations.” 


Altho the Interlocking Directorate Bill 
was classed by the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.) with the Trade Commission Bill as 
likely to ‘“‘escape criticism,” it nevertheless 
Thus the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.) remarks that ‘while 
there are certain kinds of interlocking direc- 
torates which are altogether evil and should 
be prohibited, we are frank to say that we 
have not yet seen any specific form of law 
drawn that will 


comes in for its share of attack. 


effectively prohibit these 
directorates and not work hardship to legiti- 
business.””, And the New York 
(Rep.) declares that this **much 
too drastic bill” would, if enacted, ‘‘simply 


mate 


Tribune 


augment by thousands the existing army of dummy directors.” 
The same paper goes on to say: 


“Tt is well to try to abate the evil of directors in one corpora- 
tion selling to themselves or buying from themselves in their ca- 
pacity as directors in another corporation. 


But the prohibitions 
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SCARED! 
—Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH ( MODERNIZED ). 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


PICTORIAL IMAGININGS CONJURED UP IN THE MINDS OF THE CARTOONISTS§ \s TH 


of the bill go miles beyond that. They forbid a person to be initead & 
: : o | nited Si 
a director, officer, or employee of a railroad company if he SIEVES FOR IMMIGRANTS ak 
happens tobe a director or partner in a concern mining coal 1 nON;G Nes . . 
PE eRe be pps z pe N CONGRESSIONAL committee-rooms, Government DeBadult ma! 
or manufacturing railroad supplies, even if the railroad and the i : , 
concern are physically as far apart as Maine and Hawaii and partment offices, and the reference rooms of the Library 
never have done and never are likely to do business with each of Congress, there has been going on a painstaking search 
i 1 1 likely to do } th ! of Congr there has been going or instak eare| 


eceived 
: ailing fc 
other. . . . Why not say that the prohibition against double 
directorates shall extend only to concerns which have business «fo, cittine or separating the finer from the coarser parts of 4 
° . 299 ; eee Sse pala ~ 3 N 
relations with each other?’ ; 


loose or pulverized material by means of meshes that retain thefhot univ 
Last week we quoted Mr. Wickersham’s assertion that legis- ©0@rser while permitting the finer parts to pass through.” Ouionsideri 
lation to define more specifically the prohibitions of the Sherman Statesmen, in other words, want to devise an immigration lavixeludes ; 
Law would result in increased confusion rather than clarification. that will keep out those “coarser” elements from Asia or Southenfemembe 
And in the Philadelphia Public Ledger we read: “It is an effort "urope which are so irritating to our labor-unions and Paciif State, 
to dispense with the courts as interpretative agencies and Coast citizens, and at the same time allow “finer” element#fle whol 
will, of course, fail.” which we can “assimilate” to ‘“‘pass through” our gates. Sogpublicity 
And the Trade Relations Bill, continues The Public Ledger, #8 the New York Evening Post remarks, “the invention of immé 4 Labor 
“in its present form is quite as defective.” According to Gilbert 8tation tests has become one of the most popular indoor gamegpONmiss 
H. Montague, a New York lawyer and writer who has won i” Washington and its environs. Every other man you met pee tt 
recognition as an authority on trust legislation, at least one clause bas a little formula up his sleeve by which you can exclude thf “The 
of this bill would be detrimental both to the Government and to kind of alien you want to exclude and admit just the kind yot Am It 
the corporations. In a memorandum submitted to the Presi- Want to admit.” And as a result of the “new craze,” continue crite f 
dent at his request, Mr. Montague argues that ‘the proposal this rather playful editorial on a grave subject: hajority 
to make the prior determination in a Government suit that the at all, 
defendant has violated the Sherman Act ‘conclusive evidence 


for a sieve—that apparatus, as the latest dictionary defines it, Bntention 


0 avoid 


“The sciences are booming in Washington. Geography i 
being written anew by Congressmen who are reconstructilg 
of the same facts and conclusive as to the same issues of law the boundaries of Asia. Astonishing contributions to anthm§.) , | 
in favor of any other party’ in any subsequent suit for damages —— are os a hed ee a m4 bw wr iolating 

: ” ederation of Labor, whose scent for re istinctions Maid 
under the Sherman Act,’’ would end the present tendency on : . ; or. ~ mained in 
nothing short of marvelous. New principles of economies Bo 111i, 


embodied in bills providing for an international sliding wag? equirem: 
such a decree would simply invite a flood _ scale test.” ; 


of litigation which would bankrupt any company.” ‘ A j , Secreta 
The bill to empower the Interstate Commerce Commission to Latest of these inventors, : — Seoretary Wilson WM Bhe Hind 
regulate the issue of railroad securities is ridiculed by the Salt the simplest of all tests, a weighingmpchine, 2 tape-maa) “From 
Lake Herald-Republican for its paternalism. Says this ironical and a cane-tne fixt at thirty-five years. Thus, iraqi 1656 Hir 
Republican paper: concludes The Evening Post, ‘‘by prescribing a minimum heig “ inch 
of five feet four inches, the country is safeguarded agails ee num 

‘An Administration that contemplates empowering the Inter- undesirable aliens of a stature so dangerous as that of Napoleot i - 
state Commerce Commission to supervise issuance of railroad Bonaparte.” : be 


ae : : “a ut th 
securities ought not balk at conferring equal authority upon ¢ genator Dillingham (Rep., Vt.), former chairman of the I0-Blega) 
its proposed Interstate Trade.Commission with reference to = , 


industrial stocks and bonds Since the great American migration Commission, has a plan for limiting the number ~ ree 
public is to be saved from itself, willy-nilly, why not give a liens of any nationality admissible in one year to a @ me the 


‘ ak 
finished performance?” percentage of the number of their compatriots already 1 ¥ tends 


he stand 
vould ai 


the part of trusts to consent without litigation to decrees of 
dissolution, because ‘ 
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ENVY. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago T'ribune. 


AS THEY VIEW THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN 


lyn Eagle. 





















































TOONISTS BIG 


Inited States. Congressman Gillett (Rep., Mass.) has intro- 


jueed a bill providing for an “economic test,’ whereby no 
dult male immigrant would be admitted unless he had already 
eceived Wages amounting to a certain per cent. of those pre- 
ailing for the same labor in thiscountry. There is an evident 
ntention on the part of those advocating such tests as these 
o avoid hitting at individual peoples. But this caution is 
ot universal. In fact, the House Immigration Committee is 
onsidering two bills for excluding Hindus, and another which 
xeludes all Asiatic laborers. Hearings on these bills, it will be 
emembered, were postponed at the request of the Department 
State, in view of the pending negotiations with Japan. But 
he whole question of Asiatic immigration was given renewed 
publicity by the letter to Speaker Clark signed by Secretary 
bf Labor William B. Wilson, and prepared in conference with 
ommissioner-General’ of Immigration Caminetti. It 
ained this interesting and novel proposal: 


rnment De 
the Library 
vking search 
‘y defines it, 
r parts of a 
at retain the 
ough.” Our 
igration law 
1 or Southern 
s and Pacific 
ar’’ elements 
r gates. So 
tion of imm- 
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an you meet 
n exclude the 
the kind yotl 


e,”’ continue 


con- 


“The Commissioner-General has suggested an amendment 
0 the Immigration Law by including in the list of excluded 
lens persons not able to pass the physical tests required of 
tcruits for the United States Army, and inasmuch as the vast 
hajority of our present-day immigrants must earn a livelihood, 
at all, by performing manual labor, I can see no reason why 
he standard should not be raised to this point. This method 
ould aid in solving the problem of Asiatic immigration, as 
ell as immigration generally of laboring elements, without 
olating the most-favored-nation or other similar clauses con- 
ined in existing treaties, for the subjects and citizens of all 
ountries would, under such a law, be treated as to physical 
equirements in exactly the same manner.” 


Jeography is 
econstructing 
as to anthro 
he Americal 
‘istinetions 

sconomics alt 
sliding wage 


j _.@ Secretary Wilson seems to share the Californian distrust of 
Wilson W"Bhe Hindu, for he says: 
page “From 1899 to date, exclusive of those from the Philippines, 
lus, IPonIs '656 Hindus have entered the United States in a regular manner, 
nimum heighifnd, including deportations, only 98 have returned to India. . . . 
arded agailst he number, supposed to be considerable, coming surreptitiously 
oe TO8s the northern and southern borders, or by landing on our 
t of Napoleoig” * * : . 
dasts, is not known. Their presence in large numbers through- 
ut the Pacific Coast, particularly in California, indicates that 


an of the i peal entries have assumed proportions sufficient to. alarm 
the number Olose who make a study of labor conditions, as well as those. who 
- to a corti om their living in industrial pursuits. No steps have been 
already int ken to deport those illegally in the country on aceount of lack 


funds. There is no doubt that a concerted movement exists 
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ANOTHER ROOSEVELT POLICY ANNEXED. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


BUSINESS AND BIG POLITICS. 

in India and elsewhere of leaders to gain admission for their 
countrymen to the United States. The Department is informed 
that the word has gone forth that ‘this is the Promised Land,’ 
that high wages prevail and constant work exists. From the 
Philippines, where many had gathered, came the report last 
spring from an officer of our Government that 6,000 or 7,000 
were ready to stari for the mainland at the first sign of the 
open door.” 


The army physical tests for recruits, which Mr. Wilson says 
he would not apply to women immigrants, require, as the New 
York Times notes, ‘that their ages be between eighteen and 
thirty-five years, a minimum weight of 128 pounds, maximum 176 
pounds, and height ranging from 5 feet 4 inches to 6 feet | inch.”’ 

Press opinion in the Kast does not warm to Secretary Wilson’s 
proposal. The Philadelphia Public Ledger, for instance, remarks 
that if but 6,656 Hindus have come here in fifteen years 
“only a Brobdingnagian imagination could construe this to 
mean an invasion in force real problem.’ The New 
York papers can not see that Mr. Wilson has advaneed a very 
hopeful solution of the problem of Oriental immigration. ‘‘ Not 
all Asiatic races are under-sized,”’ refiects The World, while The 
Sun is surprized that Secretary Wilson should have “ overlooked 
the fact that the conditions would not bar many Hindus, a 
race of Asiatics that he would keep out of the United States at 
all hazards.’”’ And, The Sun adds, while theoretically the pro- 
posed regulation would apply to all comers, in practise ‘there 
would obviously be a difficulty in welcoming Asiaties like the 
Hindus of sufficient stature and waving away Japanese who 
lacked it.’”’ The Brooklyn Eagle argues thus against Mr. Wil- 
son’s proposals: 


or a 


‘‘Now there is plenty of work in this country for persons who 
are not born to be soldiers or physically fitted to be soldiers. 
The Hindu, according to all reports, can work, is willing to work, 
and is a peaceful, decent element wherever he goes. But he is 
not a labor-unionist, and Secretary Wilson is.”’ ; 


All of our readers are doubtless familiar with the arguments for 
and against the literacy test for the limitation of immigration, 
which is the chief feature of the Burnett Bill, now on its way 
through Congress. This subject was considered in our issue 
for March 1, 1913. So it is hardly necessary to quote editorial 
opinion on the subject. One agency working against the Burnett 
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Bill has collected expressions of opinion from high educational 
authorities, among which this statement from President Judson, 
of the University of Chicago, is typical: “It has never seemed 
to me advisable to establish a literacy test for immigrants, 
because in my opinion literacy is not always an adequate test of 
quality.” But the propaganda against the bill on the part of 
the American 
‘comprising 610 newspapers published in the United States in 


Association of Foreign Language Newspapers, 


twenty-nine different languages, with a circulation per issue of 
over seven million copies and reaching over eighteen million 
people,”’ has aroused the ire of at least one native American 


editor. Says the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram: 


“At one flash we see the whole terrible menace—eighleen 
millions of people who live and think in Maygar, in Slovak, in 
Greek, in Italian, in Syrian, in Yiddish—one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the United States. B ehae & 

“The time has come to put up the bars—any kind of bar, 
however imperfect. Therefore we have changed our mind as 
to the Immigration Bill that Mr. Taft vetoed. An educational 
test will not keep out the precise ones that we should be most 
eager to exclude, but it will keep out a very large number. Cive 
us an educational test, therefore. Give us anything that will 
lessen the flood.” ° 





WHERE WE STAND WITH OUR 
NEIGHBORS 


WILSON’S with 
Foreign Relations—his ‘‘clinie,”’ as the 


RESIDENT 
Committee 


conference the Senate 
on 
Boston Transcript called it—loosed a flood of newspaper 
conjecture and speculation, and all Washington, as one corre- 
spondent reports, suddenly began ‘to buzz with gossip about 
foreign affairs.”” This buzzing, of course, assailed the Presiden- 
tial ears, as well as those of meaner men, and there issued from 
the White House a statement variously deseribed as a reproof, 
For 


had told in convincing detail how our 


a rebuke, a reprimand, a caution, a ‘direct intimation.” 
the news dispatches 
Government stood in a more or less splendid isolation, how we 
were estranged from our nearest neighbors, how we were involved 
in a number of controversies which might ‘‘gravitate to a 
common center of hostility.” So the newspaper correspondents 
them ‘“‘to refrain 
from discussing the foreign relations of the United States.” 


This, as the representative of the New York Times understood 


were informed that it was incumbent upon 


it, “* was put forward as a general proposition, and not as applying 
merely to present conditions.” According to the New York 
World's the that the 


“will he regarded as disingenuous”’ in some quarters if specula- 


report, President fears Administration 
tion goes on, and unless it ‘‘is at least curtailed he may be 
forced into denouncing by name the papers engaged in that 
élass of work.” The President denied with emphasis, says an 
Associated Press dispatch, that a crisis was at hand in any of 
the questions he had diseust with the Senators, and made it 
clear 

“that while he had taken up the relations with Mexico, Japan, 
Great Britain, and the general arbitration treaties at the same 
time with the Senators, these problems were not grouped together 
as having any bearing on the Mexican situation. He regarded 
them as interrelated only in so far as he wished the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to take them under consideration so as to form 
a judgment on all of the points involved.” 


Nevertheless, we read in a dispatch to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, it is still being said in Washington ‘‘ that the Mexi- 
can situation is gradually developing and that our relations 
with several foreign Powers may be involved.’”” And the New 
York the United 
“estranged from practically every important Power in both 
hemispheres— 


Times’s correspondent pictures States 


as 


“Definite differences with Japan, Great Britain, Russia, and 
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Colombia have deepened into unfriendly feeling toward 
United States on the part of the peoples of at least two of th 
countries, and the sympathy of other nations with them } 


T 














left. the United States in a position rivaling the ‘splendid igo} H 
tion’ of England in the years preceding the Triple Entente te 

Circumstantial reports of the President’s views are hard b 
quotable in view of the subsequent official denials, but it is inte the poe 
esting to note in the editorial columns of the New York Worljm Michigan 
a firm supporter of the Administration, this admission, thy pages, bt 
“for many years we have been laying up wrath against the dm @at@tve 
of wrath abroad”’: gators 1n' 

‘We ‘took’ Panama from Colombia, and the whole of Laig_-— 





America is suspiciously awaiting our action in the way of redres 
We hurriedly denounced our treaty with Russia and have 

no serious move to negotiate another. We entered into a go 
emn compact with Great Britain to admit to the Panama Cap 
on equal terms the ships of all nations, and then broke faith by 
giving a preference to our own coastwise vessels. As miisrepry 
sented by California, we have irritated Japan, with no progped 
as yet of a better understanding.” 












All these, says The World, ‘‘are evil legacies from the Rooseyelj 
On the contrary, it is the fault d 
the President and his Secretary of State, say Republican dailie 
like the Boston Transcript and New York Tribune. It is no 
pleasant, so The Tribune would have us believe,.** to rebuke ow 
own Government’s conduct of its foreign relations, but it woul 
be worse to try to mask the fact that that conduct has not fay 
some time commanded the entire confidence of the country 
and, indeed, has not led to results which the Government itself 
regards with satisfaction. 





and Taft Administrations.” 
















There is no occasion for alarm, Bul 
there is need of a clear-cut, positive, active policy whieh 
inspire the nation with informed confidence and wilt nati 
the United States to stand before the world without embaftas 
ment.”” The New York Journal of Commerce places the 
on the legislative branch of our Government, which has dis 
regarded or broken off existing treaties, and impaired the righ 
or alienated the sympathies of several of our neighbors,:and i 
consequence has ‘‘clearly landed the country in an internatio 



































Gove 
position which is not only undesirable, but which is not at al ing the 
. ‘ & govern 
free from elements of very serious danger.’ The la 

But while the list of so-called controversies is a long one, say} out wi 
the New York Globe (Ind.), when it is ‘‘looked at in detail rathe 
than in bulk, it is difficult to discover reasons for alarm.” Ail 
the New York Times (Ind.) takes up the more serious problem ™* of 
and shows how easily they can be solved. The solutions it pm a? 
poses, it should be noted, are practically the same as thos y the ¢ 
: : se ment s 
attributed to President Wilson by several newspaper corte ay - 
: , ; New 
spondents. To present in brief the conclusions reached by Tig“ Ye 
Times: with ne 
B Governc 
Taking up first the question of the canal tolls, The Times stop tp 
confident that the overwhelming majority of the Ameria ad a 
people would repeal the Act exempting our coastwise shippilt : 
from the payment of tolls. ‘It is most gratifying that Pre conflicts 
dent Wilson has determined to make amends for our wrongfi subsequ 
act and to remove a cause of difference with Great Britall of «4, 
and with other Powers by recommending appeal.” 7'he Tim the Sta 
. . oye Pe ° . “ 1) 
also believes it to be the prevailing opinion in this country ti 
we owe reparation to Colomb‘a for taking the isthmus.  Thigl ™oinde 
. » . > . . Bi 
can easily be furnished by the payment of a sum of mone The en 
Such settlement ‘‘will have a most fortunate influence upon OU% munitie 
dealings with all the republics of Central and South Ameri@ \. + 





The charge that Japan is furnishing assistance to Huerta 
rejected by The Times, which agrees with President Wil 
that the attitude of Japan is perfectly “correct.” Despl 
the activity of Japanese jingoes, there is every reason ™ 
believe that on the land question we shall reach an unde 
standing with Japan satisfactory to both parties. All thes 
questions ‘‘may be disposed of by following the path of right 


but, it ¢ 
fair tha 
ported, 
gunmer 
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and justice.”” In Mexico, however, “it is exceedingly difficuly Such 
to see either what is right or what is expedient, even; the mall several 
thing is to keep ourselves out of the trouble.” The Preside! people 
may have made up his mind to lift the embargo on arms for # county 





Constitutionalists, but if so, it is “yet to be announced.” 
4 ¢ and cor 
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THE COLORADO COAL STRIKE 


HREE STATES are now the scenes of ‘endurance 

tests’? between mine-operators and workers which have 

been accompanied by such disturbances as to compel 
the notice of Congress. Discussions of the West Virginia and 
Michigan strikes have already appeared at some length in these 
pages, but it still remains to be told why the House of Repre- 
sentatives should deem it necessary to send its official investi- 
gators into seven counties of Colorado. According to Congress- 
man Keating, of that 
State, author of the in- 
quiry resolution, it is be- 
cause ‘‘ the constitutional 
rights of citizens have 
been trampled upon.” 
And similar language 
characterizes the resolu- 




























tion of Senator Thomas 
(Dem., Colo.) asking for 
a Senatorial inquiry. 
northern Colorado, 


In 
we 
are informed by a press 

3,500 
have 
strike for three years. 
But the trouble in this 
small field has caused 


dispateh, union 


miners been on 








little concern compared 
with that in the south- 
ern coal-fields, the chief 
coal-producing section of 
the State, where 14,000 
union men went out in 
September, are still on 
strike, and are likely to 
stay out indefinitely, in 
the opinion of several 
authorities. The chief 
demands made by the 
workers ask a readjust- 
ment of hours and wages, the strict observance of State laws 
governing the mining industry, and the recognition of the union 
by the operators, which last is the one point upon which agree- 
ment seems impossible. At present, as a Denver dispatch to the 
New York Sun tells us, ‘“‘the operators are running the mines 
with non-union men,’ while 1,200 militiamen are on guard, 
Governor Ammons having ‘“‘put the district under martial law 
after there had been many battles between the union miners 
and the guards placed at the mines by the operators.” These 
conflicts, the Governor’s act, the acts of a military commission 
subsequently established, and such episodes as the deportation 
of “Mother” Jones, aroused a storm of hostile criticism against 
the State and county authorities, which in turn called forth 
rejoinders from the men concerned and their editorial defenders. 
The ending of such a strike which is paralyzing whole com- 
munities and is “‘little better and little more civilized than is 
War itself,’ is most desirable, declares the San Francisco Bulletin; 
but, it adds, ‘‘if deportation is to be a weapon, it is no more than 
fair that not only ‘Mother’ Jones and certain strikers be de- 
ported, but that some of the mine-owners, and some of the 
gunmen brought into the district in defiance of the State law, 
he also deported.” 





IN CHARGE OF THE STATE. 


Governor Elias M. Ammons is find- 
ing that a strike vastly complicates 
governmental problems in Colorado. 
The labor-unions of the State are 
out with petitions for his recall. 









































Such a state of affairs may be a shame to civilization, as 
several editors regard it, but the chief sufferers seem to be the 
People of Denver and other Western cities; for a Denver 
county grand jury has made ‘‘a very exhaustive inquisition,” 
and comes to a conclusion, which, as it is printed in the Denver 
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Times, seems decidedly hostile to the claims of the mine-workers. 
It is found: 


“That the higher price of coal is largely due to the increased 
cost of mining incident to the employment of guards and other 
expenses of the mining companies for the protection of their 
properties, in companies having refused to accede to the demands 
for recognition of the United Mine Workers of America. In 
our opinion, there is nothing else at stake. 

‘‘Better wages are paid than in any of the Eastern States; 
the eight-hour law is strictly enforced; the companies stand 
ready and willing to grant the privileges of check-weighmen 
whenever the men desire 
it, and meet any and 
every provision in fair- 
ness and equity that 
may be demanded by 
the workmen as individu- 
als, but claim that recog- 
nition of the union would 
simply mean the turning 
over of the entire con- 
trol of their property to 
the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and on 
this point the compa- 
nies absolutely refuse to 








‘*From testimony sub- 
mitted to it the grand 
jury is of the opinion 
that a large percentage 
of the reputable and re- 
sponsible miners left the 
districts before or im- 
mediately after the strike, 
particularly in the south- 
ern fields, and that of the 
remainder at least 70 
per cent. are composed 
of aliens, and we believe 











that the action of the 

leaders of the United 

Mine Workers in fur- IN CHARGE OF THE STRIKE. 
nishing to these men As Vice-President of the Miners’ 


arms and ammunition is 
in itself most culpable, 
and can only be viewed 
in the light of defiance 
to organized govern- 
ment. In view of these 
facts, and other facts adduced, the grand jury wishes to 
heartily commend Governor Ammons for the firm stand he has 
taken in sending the militia to the distracted sections of our 
State, looking to the protection of life and property, and also 
feels that the utmost credit is due General Chase for his 
masterly handling of this most trying situation.” 


Union, Frank J. Hayes has conducted 
the strike of the miners in southern 
Colorado and is blamed for giving 
arms and ammunition to the strikers. 











Several attempts to settle the strike, including those made by 
Governor Ammons and a conference of twenty-five Colorado 
editors, have only encountered the operators’ firm refusal to 
recognize the union. A State convention of union-labor delegates 
was held to consider a sympathetic strike. According to the 
Pueblo Chieftain, which does not side with the mine-workers, a 
majority favored the plan, and it was carried in a disorderly 
meeting, from which a number of conservative delegates with- 
drew. As a result of this, and of the spirit it showed, declares 
The Chieftain with marked emphasis, ‘‘the strike is practically 
broken’’— 


‘When the strike started publie sentiment, whieh is the all- 
powerful factor in the final settlement of all disputes of a public 
character, was largely with the coal-miners. Conference after 
conference and demand upon demand for a settlement of the 
trouble found the operators willing to make concessions—true, 
everything sought was not conceded, but there was sufficient 
bending of the will on the part of the operators to lend en- 
couragement for a consideration on the part of the other side. 
But the strikers—or rather their high-salaried agents and agita- 
tors, imported for the purpose—turned down each succeeding 
proposition submitted by the Governor and the conferees. And 
as the days proceeded, violence in the form of arson, murder, and 
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rapine marked the progress of the strike in the mining districts. 
It was this, and this alone, that broke the strike. Re oe" 

‘‘While the executive committee of the State Federation of 
Labor was empowered to call a State-wide strike when it deems 
wise, there is little likelihood that this committee will ever 
exercise that power. If it does, few union men will be found in 
the State who will respond.” 


The Governor of the State is commended by the Pueblo daily 
for maintaining the military commission in the strike fields, and 
for refusing to withdraw the State troops. And there is especial 
admiration of the Governor “‘for his defiance of such foolish 
threats of recalling him if he did not bow to the will of sueh a 
¢lass’’ as the strikers and their friends. ‘‘Such a demand is 
equivalent to demanding that the Governor haul down the flag 
of State and raise in its stead the red flag of anarchy.” 

Practieally all of the statements made by this paper, and by 
the Denver grand jury quoted: previously, are naturally contra- 
dicted by Socialist papers like the St. Louis Labor and New York 
Call and Daiy People, while the Chicago News, New York 
World, Cleveland Press, St. Louis Pos'-Dispatch, Denver Express, 
and San Francisco Bulletin can be quoted as favoring the miners’ 
contention on important points 
whieh indicted the Mine Workers 
Antitrust 


Kven the Federal grand jury 

officials for violation of the 
Law, some weeks ago, scored the mine - operators 
severely for being remiss in their duty to their employees and 
declared for better enforcement of the State mining laws and the 
“complete divoreement of public office’ from the influence of 
the coal companies. 

But the clearest statement of the case for the Colorado miners 
appears in the report of Vice-President Frank J. Hayes to the 
recent Indianapolis convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America. the 


He has been in charge of union’s interests in 


Colorado since last July. Aecording to his story, deplorable 


conditions among the miners of southern Colorado, where State 


laws were being violated and slaughtered because of 


their union affiliations, demanded the intervention of the na- 
rn 
rhe 


miners 


men 
tional | organization. 
The then 


demands, including recognition of 


mine-operators ignored requests 


for conference. met and 


the union, a 10 per cent. 
wage advance, an eight-hour day, the abolition of the company 
store monopoly, and the strict enforcement of the Colorado 
mining laws. 


presented seven 


According to Mr. Hayes, the operators refused 
even to diseuss these demands, and a strike was ealled. This 
is his account of what followed: 
‘ 
‘“‘The strike was a splendid success from the first day, prac- 
tically 95 per cent. of all the men responding to the call. Within 
a short time about thirty independent companies recognized 
the union, granting every one of the demands made by the 
Trinidad convention, and putting to work about 1,600 men, 
and helping materially to mold public sentiment in favor of 
our cause. eee 
“The strike in Colorado has been characterized by consider- 
able brutality, due to the anarchistic policies favored by the 
operators in their war of extermination. At the beginning of the 
strike they employed approximately 700 gunmen, many of 
them with criminal records, to whom petty larceny is con- 
sidered a pastime and murder a skilled profession. Eight of 
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our strikers have been murdered by these paid assassins. 









also purchased several machine-guns, a car-load of rifles, gy 
thousands of rounds of ammunition for the express p 
as the general superintendent exprest it, of ‘wiping the strike, 
off the map.’ These machine-guns shoot 250 shots a minyy 
and have a range of two miles. They turned one of they 
guns loose on our little tent city at Forbes, riddling every tey, 
killing one striker, and wounding a sixteen-year old boy, shooting 
him nine times in the legs, making him a cripple for life.” 



















—— 











Vice-president Hayes declares that in his five months’ eo, 
duct of the strike, he ‘‘advised the miners at all times to obey 
the law.”’ 





He declares that the strikers are all standing firn, 
and ‘will never take up their picks again unless they do so 4 
members of the United Mine Workers of America,” wheth 
it means staying out ‘‘for one year, or ten years.”’ The par 
played by the State militia in the strike is thus described by 
Mr. Hayes: 






“The militia of Colorado, as usual, is being used to assist the 
operators in fighting the strike. Many of our most. active menff 
have been thrown in jail by the military forees, without any 
charges being preferred against them. No one is allowed to talk 
to these military prisoners, and they are tortured and starved 
by the officers in charge for the alleged purpose of forcing them 
to make some sort of a confession. In many instances thew 
prisoners were promised their release, providing they would 
desert the union and return to the mines, proving, conclusively, 
that the militia of Colorado, as directed by its present. officials, 
is nothing more or less than a strike-breaking agency. 

“These abuses of the militia became so frequent, and » 
outraged the citizens of Colorado, that the Colorado Federation 
of Labor called a special convention to meet in Denver, on 
December 16, to take some action to restore constitutional 
government in that State. This convention was attended by 
500 delegates, representing every organized trade in the State, 
and, after a session lasting three days, they decided to issue 
petitions asking for the recall of the Governor of Colorado and 
the immediate resignation of General Chase and Major Town 
send, two of the chief offenders against the laws of the State 
and nation. The convention also appointed a committee to 
make a thorough investigation of the outrages committed upon 
the strikers by the militia, and to submit their findings to all 
the citizens of the State. The sympathy of the general pibli¢ 
of Colorado is largely with the strikers, and the trade-unions 
of the entire State are lined up behind them in their fight for 
human rights.” 































Further criticism of the Colorado authorities comes from the 
conservative Portland Oregonian, which holds them “‘largely 
responsible for the strike”? through their non-enforcement of the 
State mining laws, and suggests in the interests of peace the 
establishment of a State constabulary to ‘‘render unnecessary 
the employment of private guards.” Neither Socialist nor 
Labor papers are more severe in their denunciation of the 
Colorado Governor's course than is the Denver Express, which 
declares he has shown partiality in enforcing the law, has mis 
conceived his duties, and has disregarded his oath of office. 
And it concludes that 














“As an advocate of anarchy, Governor Ammons ‘nerits the 
severest condemnation of every man, woman, and child in 
Colorado who believes in the cardinal principles of liberty upon 
which the government of this State and nation is founded.” 





TOPICS 


“MILITANTS to see the King.”’ sees them first.—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


Not if he 

MR. WILSON seems to be pacifying the United States, even if he. fails in 
Mexico.—-Springfield Republican. 

WHAT a promise for the future when some legislature repeals more laws 
than it passes! -Wall Street Journal. 

Ir Mexican rebels ever run out of ammunition they won't know what 
to do with their prisoners.-- Toledo Blade. 

GOVERNMENT Ownership of the railroads is debatable, but 
ownership appears to be a fact. 


labor-union 
Providence Journal. 

\ JUDGE has declared that Wisconsin's eugenic marriage law is invalid. 
That's pretty rough on a law which aimed at abolishing the invalid. 
Charleston News. 





IN BRIEF 





NEW YORK STATE should call it the Department of Highways and 
Buy ways.——Columbia State. 





“Put in Coffin: He Fights,”’ headlines the Chicago Tribune. Reminds 


us of the G. O. P.—Columbia Siate. 

IF the Government is going to build railways, will twelve reserve banks 
be enough?—-Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

(iOVERNMENT Officials have seized 10,000,000 pesos of Mexican revolti- 
tionary money, or about $6.75.—Columbia State. 

EVERY rose has its thorn. An employee of Henry Ford had to raise 
his alimony from $4 to $12 a week.—New York American. 

THE American Peace and Arbitration League, in electing Colonel 


Roosevelt and Mr. Taft its honorary presidents, seems to have committed 
a paradox.—Aansas City Star. 
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© assist thi nich alw ays speaks with 
Sofficial authority, that neither 
the military courts nor Colonel 
Reuter are to blame for all 


active meq 
ithout any 
wed to talk 
nd starved 


reing them the 


ances thesattendant upon the act of 
Forstner in drawing his saber 
on an Alsatian Malehus. This 
important organ blames ‘‘ the 


they would 
mnclusively, 
nit officials, 


nt, and splay 


Federationfamade sufficiently plain the 
boundary between civil and 
military authority.” When 
the civil authorities failed to 
ed to issuegrestrain the people who in- 


Denver, on 
nstitutional 
ttended by 
1 the State, 


ylorado and 
ajor Town- 
f the State 
mimittee to 


the Kélnische Zeitung, a paper 


sulted and hooted the troops, 
the officers had to uphold the 
Army’s honor by enforcing 














IN DEFENSE OF THE GERMAN ARMY 





HILE MUCH INDIGNATION is exprest in Germany 
by the Liberals and Socialists at the acquittal of the 
officers who put Zabern under martial law, it must 


order at 
Berlin Post remarks: 


of the bayonet. In the same tone the 


“The three verdicts of acquittal delivered by the military court 
not be supposed that the Army has no friends. In former at Strassburg will have a wholesome effect in Alsace-Lorraine. 
” whetherliarticles we have dwelt upon the comments of the press which 
ondemned the treatment of the Alsatians by the German 
soldiery. But now we read in 


The consideration due the Army has been reestablished.” 


The Tag (Berlin) chimes in with the following comment: 








disturbance and seandal 


legislators who have not 








” 


assured of tranquillity.’ 





-- Colonel Reuter. He said: 
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A DANGEROUS GAME. 


—News of the World (London). 
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“The judgment of the 
Strassburg court will meet 
with the high approval of all 
who wish the authorities of 
the State to ke supported. 
This authority finds its main- 
stay in the Army. Colonel 
Reuter has not only been ac- 
quitted, but completely justi- 
fied. The more men_ like 
him that we have the more 
confidence we have in ex- 
claiming, ‘Country of our 
heart’s love, now you can be 


These words, of course, sup- 
port the claim made by the 
Imperial Chancellor, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, when speaking 
in the Reichstag in defense of 


“The dearest wish of all 














UNGRATEFUL ALSACE. 
“Would you believe it, I have been knocking her about for forty 


years, and still she does not love me!” 


_ Rire (Paris). 


PRUSSIAN COLONIZATION. 


** Love me you must, you ‘Wackes'!”’ 


—@ Simplicissimus (Munich). 





CARTOON THRUSTS FROM THREE NATIONS 


AT GERMAN SABER SOVEREIGNTY. 
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Prussians faithful to the Constitution is to see this Army left 
inviolable under the leadership of its King, and kept prepared 
at the same time to repulse all foreign attacks.”’ 


The Paris Gaulois attempts to explain the attitude taken by 
the military authorities in the Zabern affair in the following way: 


‘‘We must bear in mind one fact. Whatever may be said, 
the German Government reflects the general sentiment of the 
German people when it declares that the Army is the sole safe- 
guard of its power and the guaranty of order and justice. The 
Army is bound to take a position above the laws, above all 
political or sentimental consideration. This view is emphasized 
by the sentence recently rendered at Strassburg and recalls the 
maxim of Mirabeau, ‘Prussia is an army that possesses a people 
and not a people that possesses an army.’”’ 


A like liberal, intelligent, and generous view of the situation is 
taken by the London Westminster Gazette, in which we read: 


‘These recent trials have shown the surprizingly wide powers 
possest by the Army and the helplessness of the civilian who is 
imprisoned or injured by a German soldier. If the normal 
average German officer or soldier were accustomed to use the 
powers which he clearly possesses, Zabern affairs would be 
every-day incidents. As a fact, they are highly exceptional, 
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HAPPY LOT OF THE HINDU WOMAN 


RIENTAL PRIDE, which has been rising higher ay 
higher since Japan defeated Russia, is now beginniy 
to find expression in the statement that Asiatic woms 

are far better off than their American or European sisters, 
ingenious case is being made out to support this theory, whid 
curiously is being backed by Easterners steeped in Westa 
thought, and not (as one would expect) by reactionary Orient: 
who know nothing of Western conditions. We have lately seq 
several attempts of this nature made in the Oriental press; by 
probably the best of them appears in the editorial columns ¢ 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Caleutta), presumably from the pg 
of its editor, Babu Moti Lal Ghosh, a Bengali writer who j 
known to be a sharp critic of the British-Indian Governmen, 
He bluntly states: 
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‘“‘If- domestic happiness is the object of married life, thy "¢ 
Easterners are far better off in this respect with their so-called 
‘illiterate’ and ‘ignorant’ wives than the Westerners with thei 
‘educated’ and ‘enlightened’ partners. It is quite true thal 
education expands the mind, but education also produces bitte 

results, especially such education aj 
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the Westerners prize.” 
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“In H 
religion 0 
rament 

houghts, 


To show the harm that education 
does to women, the following colloquy 


between an Englishwoman and 4 rn her" lif 
. ’ ° . ! “ 
Mohammedan priest (Sheikh) tMaivation 
reproduced: o the H 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN:. ‘‘ Why dont smear 
you give your women educatio aig 
and try to raise them out of the” : 
ignorance ?”’ -¢-eued 


its found 
laws of 
sexes bei 
tively. 
woman is 
father fe 
suitable 
these ma 
is left te 
perious d 


THe SuHerkH: ‘‘Madam, you an 
educated yourself, and you see i 
yourself the result-of that education 
What have you done? You havw 
run away from your men and from 
your country. We have no wish 
lose our women, and _ no intention 1 
giving them an education which wil 
make them run away from us ant 
leave us.” 


The editor, by way of comment, 
adds: 


“Was not Eve an angel so lon 
as she had not tasted the fruits d 
the tree of knowledge? There is edt 
cation and education: because al 
Indian lady can not write or lecture, 
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“WHAT CHRISTIANITY DOES FOR WOMEN—SOME OF THE 





GIRLS IN MRS. 
HAINES’ CHRISTIAN SCHOOL, BOMBAY—FED, CLOTHED, TAUGHT, AND LED TO CHRIST.” 


therefore she is by no means inferior 
to her Western sister, who can perhaj 
conduct, a newspaper or deliver 4 
speech.” 


Nobody 
fact, the 
Worked ¢ 





EDWARD 


—Missionary Review. 








and the rareness of collisions between soldiers and civilians shows 
that the standard of army conduct is high, and that there is no 
justification for the view that German soldiers are guilty of 
arrogance and despotism. Our correspondent suggests that 
militarism in the bad sense of the word is the vice, not of the 
German Army, but of certain civilian parties. The militarism 
which has certainly marked the Zabern agitation has been 
civilian. It was the Conservative and Pan-German press which 
agitated against the Government, demanded that the soldiers 
should be acquitted, and threatened an army strike. The 
Army itself took no part in the agitation and made no demon- 
stration of sympathy with the accused officers. That is cer- 
tainly greatly to its credit and ought not to be forgotten. We 
have often said that in our religious controversies we have 
ecclesiastically minded laymen who are far more ecclesiastical 
than the ecclesiastics themselves. So it would seem that in 
Germany the real militarists are not to be found in the Army, 
but in the political parties. Here again the German people must 
work out their salvation. They are proud of their Army, which 
is to them what sea-power is to us in this country.” —Trans- 
lation made for Tow Literary Digest. 


The Kast-Indian satirist says thal land-ow1 
‘if the Hindus have their widows, the Westerners have thei 
old maids”; and, he asks, ‘Is not the lot of the latter harde 
than that of the former?” His comparison of the Hindi 
widow with the Western single woman, to the disadvantagt 


of the latter, is interesting. To quote: 
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‘*A Hindu widow, tho deprived of her husband, will yet: be 
housed and fed and clothed ... by her relations. But 4 
Western spinster must earn her own bread or starve. 








“The 

‘“‘A Hindu widow, again, has a lesser chance of going a8B ykace 
than a Western spinster, who has to live among strangers, WB o.. + 
none to protect her.” ing maj 
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The writer advances a novel ground for the prohibition d 
widow-marriage when he writes: 









“The Hindus prohibited the remarriage of widows not only 0 
higher spiritual but also on excellent economic grounds. +>: 
The remarriage of every widow means the loss of a husbal 
to a maid; and as more women are born than men in cold oour 
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ries, such widow marriages... only add to the number 
of old maids.” 
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I egin Ding! 





Aceording to the Calcutta editor, ‘the Hindu marriage 
system is better than the one that prevails in the West,” because, 
n the latter instance, inexperienced young people are often led 
astray by appearances and make 
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ficult has it been found to create for these new possessions a 
legal status which would clearly determine the rights of the con- 
flicting parties and permit the new ‘proprietors’ to live on the 


firm basis of the law, and not at the mere discretion of the 
Zemstvo authorities and the land-organization committees. 
“The legal side of the new peasant life presents a fearful chavs 
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columns dfireal welfare of his daughter. To 
orm the peiipolster up this statement, he quotes 
iter who irs, Walter Tibbits, who, he says, 


























overnmenii# has. frequently lived for 
months together in Hindu families 
1d life, thyges one of themselves, wearing 


ndian dress and eating Eastern 
ood, and is thus in a position to 
give her views on the subject with 
authority.’’ According to her: 
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“In Hinduism marriage is the 
ligion of a woman. If this sae- 
ament is kept saered in her 
houghts, and this ideal carried out 


t education 
ng colloquy 


oe aad in her life, it is sufficient for the 
Sheikh) salvation of a woman, according 

o the Hindu religion. There is 
“Why dor' mothing personal in this, as in the 
















vase of a Hindu widow it is equally 
jinding tho she may never have 
ven her husband. Rather it has 
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“WHAT HINDUISM DOES FOR WOMEN 


— LEAVES THEM TO STARVE 
PHYSICALLY, MENTALLY, AND SPIRITUALLY IN TIME OF FAMINE.” 
—Missionary Review. 








its foundation in the fundamental 




















































n, you 3 er ‘ 
you see wge’’s of the universe of the two 

. Myexes being of positiv wative - siti ti. lac ta age 
t educationscx®s being of positive and negative poles of electricity respec 


tively. That is why all over the world a mortal sin in a 
oman is a venial offense in aman. That is why every Hindu 
father feels it his first. paramount duty to find his daughter a 
suitable mate. It is claimed that a far larger proportion of 
these matches are happier than in England, where everything 
s left to chance acquaintance and to the fleeting but im- 
rious demands of the senses.” 
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LAND “REFORM” IN RUSSIA 


igel so long ; 

he fruits 0 HE HAPPY ENDING of the Russian peasant’s distress 
There is edi- in the proprietorship of a little farm all his own is still 
because al 


far off, we read in the Russian press, altho the “ distribu- 


e or lecture: +. ‘ ‘ 
lon” of the communal lands has been going on for seven years. 


eans inferio 
can perhaps 
r deliver 4 


Nobody has really been trying to delay it, we are assured; in 
fact, the main trouble is said to be that this vital reform is being 
worked out too hurriedly, for, having concluded that communal 


st says. thal land-ownership is a menace to the existing autocratic régime, be- 


s have ther Ause it affords a basis for peasant solidarity, the Government 
latter harde—?U'sues its policy, it is charged, without paying the least atten- 


lion to the actual needs of the peasants. The Government has 


the Hindi 
lisadvantagi'"° Support of the Conservative press, but the Liberal organs 
are greatly opposed alike to the policy and the manner of. its 
enforcement. Says the Ryetch (St. Petersburg), the leading 


, will yet ™ organ of the Constitutional Democrats: 


ms. But 


cola ced i The present peasant land laws, which had their origin in the 
moet s _ of November 9, 1906, were crippled at their birth. Mea- 
‘ures of enormous social-political significance to an overwhelm- 
Ig majority of the Russian people were adopted hastily, without 
rohibition of ee deliberation, as a sharp political weapon. Acting upon 
le advice of the all-nobles’ organization, there was thrown into 
the compact. mass of communal peasantry, with a view to dis- 
3 not only ot cme it, the idea of apportioning parcels of land as private 
rounds. + +: , It was comparatively easy to decree that appor- 
fa hoe nent on paper, but it turned out a deal more difficult to 


in cold eout ‘cure it in the form of a farm or homestead. Still more d/f- 





which grows with every day. Under the new peasant ‘pro- 
prietors’ there is no legal foundation—neither the property laws 
of Tome nor the common rights of the commune. The con- 
fusion grows worse and worse, and . . . there appear the outlines 
of new dangers which threaten the very existence of the peasantry, 
this corner-stone of the Russian Empire.” 


To make bad worse, it was found that no courts existed quali- 
fied to correct. the injustices of the law and its administrators. 
No provision had been made for inheritance, as if the Russian 


peasant were immortal: 


‘*But*it is not only with the absence. of an inheritance law that 
the Department has been confronted in working out the project. 
At the first step it found that there were no courts to try such 
eases. Who will adjust the disputes among the peasant proprie- 
tors, which assume particularly complex forms in view of the 
existence of indivisible tracts of land? The reformed rural courts 

. are not trusted by the Department, ‘in view of the total 
unpreparedness of their staff for these new and complicated 
duties.’ The justices of the peace also ‘will hardly accomplish 
the task successfully,’ and the general courts ‘will try these cases 
extremely slow.’ These difficulties the Department attempts to 
overcome by transferring an immense number of peasant inher- 
itanece cases to the land-organization committees. bree 

“Thus, instead of the announced and expected ‘equality’ of 
the peasants with persons of other classes, for the small holders 
of farm and homesteads there is being created a special ad- 
ministration of ‘land-organization committees’ which will have 
the possibility of penetrating into the very depths of the family 
relations of the peasants. 

“The Department of Agriculture and Land-Organization evi- 
dently dreams of those ante-reform times when it was the 
‘Ministry of State Properties,’ and had charge of the wealth and 
fate of ten millions of State peasants. ... / And now it dreams to 
take, with the help of land-organization commissions, the new 
‘proprietors’ under its ‘management.’ To what extent the 
land-organization committees, which are overcrowded with 
work, are, in their make-up, fit for such a réle, and whether such 
elimination of millions of people from the jurisdiction of the 
general courts of law is at all admissible, are questions which 

hardly need to be enlarged upon.’’—T'ranslation - made ~ for 
Tue Literary Dtiaust. 
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FERRERO ON JAPAN AND AMERICA 
(5 spin FERRERO, the brilliant Roman historian 


and philosopher, strongly favors the view held by many 
eminent ethnologists, that the South-American Indians 

and the Japanese are kindred races, and he looks forward to their 
eventual alliance, if not amalgamation. He relates how Porfirio 
Diaz, when President of the Mexican Confederation, received 
from the Mikado a dispatch in which the latter saluted the chief 
magistrate in Mexico City as ‘‘the ruler of a brother state,”’ 
that is, a land populated by the same race. Ferrero tells us, 
in the Paris Figaro, that he found in Chile, Brazil, and Mexico 
most of the population belonging to the native races, while the 
Kuropeans formed merely an aristocratic minority. Then he asks: 
“To what race do these native populations actually belong, 
populations which have resisted with such vigor the influences of 
Kuropean conquest and immigration? Any one, without being 
a professional anthropologist, can discern in them a certain 
resemblance to the Japanese. I shall never forget, for instance, 
an impression produced on my mind at Uspallata, in the Andes, 
by the men who arrived to carry the mail from Argentina to 


Chile. At that time the railroad did not stop at Uspallata in 
winter. ‘But aren’t these men Japanese?’ I inquired of my 
companion. ‘They might well be Japanese,’ was the reply. 


‘There are a number of Japanese in Chile. But they might also 
be Chileans.’ A Frenchman who had lived a long time at 
Valparaiso told me the following characteristic anecdote. There 
was at the tennis club where his children used to play a certain 
porter whom everybody looked upon as a native Chilean. One 
day it was discovered that this porter spoke not only Spanish, 
but French and English, and spoke these languages very well. 
People were astonished, and when he was asked how he learned 
all these languages, it was found that this pretended Chilean was 
a Japanese. ... Japanis certainly becoming rapidly Europeanized. 
Many writers insist upon their community of race with the South- 
Americans, and on this ground come to the conclusion that 
America, being largely populated by the same race, belongs to the 
territories over which Japan has historic rights. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to take such an idea too seriously, nor to fear that 
Japan will form schemes of aggressive imperialism against South 
America. . . . These anthropological conjectures have never- 
theless a certain practical import. All the world knows that the 
Chinese and Japanese are not going to let the Europeans be the 
only ones to profit by the prodigious economic development of 
the American lands.” 


Speaking cautiously of the California difficulties with the 
yellow races, this historian thinks that Japan is likely to 
strengthen herself by union and alliance with Spanish-American 
states. To quote further: 


‘Japan will not shrink from relying upon the anthropologic 
theories above stated for the purpose of opening to its emigrants 
the ports of this immense and wealthy continent and establish- 
ing the strongest ties cf close friendship where Europeans are 
gathering such harvests of wealth. The friendship of these states 
might some day need the aid of foreign allies in case of conflict 
with the United States. The future is not plain; the laws made 
by several States of the Union against the yellow race may 
possibly result in raising up insoluble difficulties. If this day ever 
arrived, it would be very useful to Japan if that country had 
friends among the southern neighbors of that redoubtable 
rival.” 


Ferrero speculates, in conelusion, on the result of the present 
struggle in Mexico and its influence on the question of Japanese 
immigration. To quote his words: 


~‘*Whatever be the end of the Mexican crisis, the distrust or 
fear with which. Mexico has long regarded the United States is 
not,likely to diminish. Japan has never considered as anything 
more, than provisional the solution furnished by the laws 
promulgated against the yellow race. It is not astonishing to 
see drawing closer to each other two states—South America 
and Japan—without very much prospect of contracting ententes 
or alliances. But it is curious to see two sciences, anthropology 
and ethnology, two sciences so firmly established and so au- 
thoritative in Europe, arguing for their union.” — Translation 
made for Tur Literary Dicest. 
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JAPANESE WRATH AT OUR IMMIGRA 
TION BILLS 


HE JAPANESE PRESS are out with vigorous prote 

against the immigration bills now pending in our Cyl 

gress. California’s hostility has infected Washingt 
they believe, where almost the very words of the obnoxious (yj 
fornia laws are found in the Dillingham ,and Smith bills in ¢, 
Senate and the Burnett bill in the House, which coneur } 
excluding ‘“‘persons who can not become eligible under existiy 
law to become citizens of the United States by naturalizatig, 
unless otherwise provided for by existing agreements as to pag 
ports, or by treaties, conventions, or agreements that maj 
hereafter be entered into.’’ Tourists and_ professional ol 
commercial classes are admitted. Governor Johnson, of 
fornia, it will be recalled, defended the antialien land bills befo 
his legislature on the ground that Congress was consideriy 
measures similarly phrased, and the Japanese editors are tellin 
their people that the Mikado’s Government can not logicall 
permit the immigration bills to pass unchallenged. Their Gov. 
ernment and our President, they urge,~should take the sam 
attitude toward the proposed immigration measure as. wa 
assumed by them toward the California land bills. Dispatches 
represent the Japanese, or the fire-eaters among them, as spoil 
ing for a fight. 


February 7, \ 
























































































The opinion of a great many European journakg 
is that their victory over Russia turned their heads, and they 
would not fear a contest with the country styled by Tennyson 
England’s “‘gigantic sister of the West.” The undisguise 
acrimony and loud complaint with which they speak of Was 
ington’s treatment of the immigration question have recently 
taken an almost minatory form. Perhaps the Yorodzu (Tokyo) 
and the (Tokyo) are the most outspoken. Both 
ridicule ‘*weak - kneed”’ diplomacy of the Government 
As the Kokumin 












Kokumin 
the 
and urge the necessity of vigorous protest. 
argues: 









som 


he Japanese Government and people have been courteous 
to the point of hypocrisy in dealing with America. Instead 
appreciating this exhibition of politeness on the part of Japan) 
the United States has been imposing upon us, apparently taking 
it as a confession of our inability to cope with American it 
solence and egotism. In the face of such insults repeatedly 
offered us by America, what irony, what nonsense, to ur 
Japan’s participation in the Panama-Pacific Exposition! “Thi 
Japanese should learn to give vent to their feelings more freely, 
lest their good intentions may be misinterpreted by the it 
considerate.” 














This journal indulges in scathing sarcasm in criticizing thow 
Japanese who advocate the maintenance of friendly relation 
with us even at the sacrifice of the prestige of their country. 
“We advise such Japanese,” it says, ‘‘to forfeit allegiance to the 
Mikado and becothe American citizens outright, but the poo 
fellows are not wanted even in America.’ The Tokyo Asali 
discusses the question in calmer and more dignified terms, yé 
the conclusion it reaches is much the same as those of the 
Kokumin and the Yorodzu. The Japanese press do not believe, 
however, that the immigration bills, even if adopted, will m¥ 
terially affect the Japanese, arguing that the discriminatory 
clause will not be applied to those countries having special 
agreements with us regarding the restriction of immigratiow 
As long, therefore, as the ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreement” is in fore, 
they hold, Japan will not be affected by the new measur 
But the Japanese editors seem loath to see their countrymel 
made objects of discrimination in the statute of a foreigt 
nation with which their Government maintains a_reciproc 
treaty. They demand “equal treatment” and the recognitiot 
of the fact that Japan has long since been admitted into the 
family of civilized nations.— Translations made for Te Lit 
ERARY Diagst. 
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OUR MACHINE-MADE ERA 


HE MINIMIZING of general intelligence by the use 

| of perfected machinery, together with the centraliza- 
tion of special knowledge in managerial offices—these 

are making thought old-fashioned, and thus ‘‘dementalizing”’ a 
whole population. Such are the views of Arland D. Weeks, of 
North Dakota Agricultural College, exprest in an article 
entitled ‘“The Crisis Factor in Thinking,” contributed to The 


told, for just about now they are needed to solve a lot of per- 
plexing social and civic problems. We are meeting these as 
might be expected of a ‘‘dementalized” mob. If we are work- 
ingmen, the only remedy we have for our various ills is the strike, 
suggesting ‘‘the random, ill-coordinated actions of a horse 
frightened at a newspaper.” If we have an election, we choose 
‘‘mutually incongruous representatives.” We lend a willing 


ear to “specious arguments for war,’’ and 





fail to see through a ‘‘multitude of vote- 





Americcn Journal of Sociology (Chicago, 
Februar’). We reason only when we have 
problems to solve, says Mr. Weeks, and 


everything is made too easy nowadays for 
Even the man who tends a 
machine need know nothing of its principles, 
and the citizen who opens a package with 
a knife is carefully instructed to ‘‘cut on 
this lin: Not having to use our minds, 
we are in danger of atrophied intellect, 
thinks \ir. Weeks. He proceeds: 


most of us. 


“A dead level of almost automatic perfor- 
mance is {ureed upon factory employees, de- 
partmental workers, and quite generally 
upon saluried classes, not excluding even a 
large percentage of those employed in edu- 
cational service. True, the individual of 
natural initiative may break through the 
organization and regimentation to which he 
is subject and achieve some measure of crea- 
tive experience, but can it be doubted that 
the element of surprize and thought-com- 
pelling situations may diminish under modern 
conditions? 

“Contrast the regimented lives of city 
workers and persons whose activities are 
directed from central offices with the fron- 
tiersman’s life, or with a single day of camp- 
ing out. The improvising of utensils, the 
meeting of emergencies, and reactions to the 
unexpected give an exhilarating taste of a 
life which seems of a different world. The 
life of the frontier has given the world many 











HE THINKS OUR LIFE IS TOO EASY. 

Arland D. Weeks believes that the 
very perfection of our civilization is 
‘‘dementalizing "’ us by leaving too 
little for our minds to struggle with. 


winning tricks.”” Thus the new civic situ- 
ations have found us unprepared. Our 
‘practical men,” the narrow-minded money- 
makers, are unfitted to lead us. In this 
situation, Mr. Weeks says, we are turning 
again to the once-despised ‘‘theorist,’’ the 
university ‘‘doctrinaire’’—and in this he sees 
the most hopeful sign for the future. But 
even here we are forgetting our theory in a 
plethora of ‘‘practical details,’’ says the 
writer: 


“From one point of view the schools are 
agencies to precipitate upon students un- 
expected situations and thought-compelling 
emergencies. The very nature of education 
for thinking implies that stubborn problems 
surprize the student at every turn. To the 
extent to which the student picks his way 
easily through a course. to that extent he is 
deprived of the invaluable experience of 
being compelled to think. ...... 

“While thinking rests upon information, 
the proportion of information to thinking 
is a vital point. The educational world is 
emphazing information as never before. 
This emphasis appears in attention paid to 
the kinds of knowledge regarded as most 
useful, and in fulness of data and details in 
bulky departmental courses and swollen 
syllabi. It is even not yet a crime for a 











of its most valuable assets, from Lincoln and 

Mark Twain to the Torrens title-registration law and the 
Australian ballot. And one may add that to peculiarly free 
conditions of nurture we must attribute much of the resource- 
fulness of Edison and Darwin. 

“It is common to refer to modern life as highly complex. This 
should not be taken to mean that the complexity is necessarily 
thought-compelling. Often quite the contrary. One’s relations 
to this complex life may be so simple as to preclude those con- 
ditions of surprize required for intellectual advancement. The 
question to be asked is, To what extent does the individual find 
himself actually burdened with the problems arising out of 
modern life? If he shares but slightly, or not at all, in the 
Manageiient of the enterprise with which he is associated, if 
he is surrounded by authoritative rules and conventions, if his 
work is blocked out for him, it may be that anything like initia- 
tive and resourcefulness will be virtually out of the question. 
More grave than the economic menace of big business is the 
intellectual menace of centralized intelligence, represented by 
the management of vast enterprises from central offices, accom- 
Panied on the part of employees by rule-following self-effacement, 
mechanical compliance, and automatic performance. .The arid 
intellectual atmosphere of large regimented groups in business 
and industry forms a striking phenomenon in society to-day. 
Business and industrial complexity certainly creates many 
Problenis, but by a centralized solution the rank and file of em- 
Ployees tend to become far less thoughtful than if they were 
Scattered about pursuing individual and precarious vocations.” 


This is a peculiarly bad time to be losing our minds, we are 


writer to take more pages than his contribu- 
tion to thought actually demands. Whole 
volumes appear devoted to the expansion of a single proposition 
which an intelligent reader could grasp ina few moments. Over- 
elaboration of details leaves little need to fill in outlines and tax 
one’s own inventiveness. An excessive amount of reference- 
reading and the lecture system alike emphasize mass of material 
at the possible expense of thought activity....... 

‘*Society has a right to look to education to maintain standards 
of reasoning. If it fails here there is nothing in education to 
guarantee that along with the diffusion of useful data there will 
not ensue a dearth of inventiveness and a decline of civilization. 

‘* Assuming the dementalizing influences of centralized indus- 
try, and cognizant of the distrust of popular ability to assume 
the duties logically devolving upon democratic citizenship, one 
realizes the importance of the question of the sufficiency of edu- 
cation to provide effective demands upon the higher mental | 
powers. If our complex life is actually an increasingly simple 
and unexacting life for the individual, and if living is to become 
steadily easier, the importance of assuring every individual 
insistent problems is not to be underrated. 

‘Railroad tickets are delivered at the door, and the exigencies 
of travel quite forestalled. Every care and worry are taken 
over by agents and experts—for a consideration. Struggle and 
confusion, judgment and enforced experimentation are ruled 
out by overprosperous parents and coddling functionaries. It 
was never more easy for a simpleton to live. But let us not for- 
get that an easy environment, with few conditions of surprize, 
throws the individual down to the lower reactions and swings 
the beam toward devolution and degeneracy.” 
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THE MISUSE OF LIGHT 


HAT THE STATUS of artificial lighting to-day is 

both ‘‘eritical and unsatisfactory ’’ is asserted by F. 

Laurent Godinez in a volume entitled ‘‘The Lighting 
Book.”” We quote below from his second chapter, which has 
the title at the head of this article. Mr. Godinez asserts that 
illuminants of such dazzling brightness as to menace eyesight 
are now widely used, in an effort to secure great intensity with 
too little regard to quality or distribution. As a result, the 
writer says, we are surfeited with lighting which is utterly 
devoid of attraction, with- 


that where a value of 5. éandle-power per square inch is eon. 
sidered the maximum limit of safety, we have exceeded that 
limit two hundred times! . ¥ 

‘‘Of course, in many instances, unfortunately aa the major. 


ity, the eye is protected . . . by some sort of glassware in the ! 


form of shades which should serve the double function of eye 
protection and the redistribution of light over areas where it 
is required.”’ 

It is a mistake to suppose, the writer goes on to say, that the 
brightest room is the best lighted. Too intense light is both 
fatiguing and hurtful. The ‘‘pernicious, devastating effeet,” 
as he terms it, of unmodified light, is the growing cause of much 
suffering that is generally 





out character, common- 
place, and injurious. He 
tells us: 


“This question of quan- 
tity and quality of modern 
light-sources is of grave 
import. ah aia 

“Only the industrial, 
utilitarian, and commercial- 
economic aspects have re- 
ceived recognition, yet na- 
ture provides restfulness 
which comes with sundown. 
In the lighting of the home, 
the glare of continual day 
perpetuated at night by 
glaring artificial illumi- 
nants is unnatural—dia- 
metrically opposed to na- 
ture’s teachings—entirely 
lacking in that element of 
repose which in lighting 
should delicately emphasize 
the quiet and peace of even- 
tide i in the home. 

““No matter how beauti- 
ful an interior may be, or 
how harmonious its deco- 


A FIXTURE OF GROUND GLASS 
OR ACID-ETCHED GLASS AS 
IT APPEARS IN THE DAYLIGHT. 


attributed to other causes, 
It gives rise to headaches 
that may in time become 
chronic, and even to ip 
digestion and nervous 
despondency. We read 
further: 


‘‘In the days of earlier 
illuminants the page was, 
perhaps, insufficien ly light- 
ed, and eyesight was im 
paired through strained 
perception. Then came 
the oil-lamp with its soft, 
mellow radiance, w lrich has 
yet many admirers in the 
student world. We ‘see’ 
the small print on our 
reading-page by contrast— 
the contrast of the black 
type against the white 
background—but the total 
area occupied by the blank 

ae : cats white paper is far greater 
WHEN LIGHTED THE DESIGN, 
FAR FROM BEING IMPROVED, IS than the total area oceu- 
OBLITERATED BY THE GLARE. pied by the black type. 


ery: one In other words, the white 
rative ensemble, if glaring EVIDENTLY NOT MADE TO BE LIGHTED. 





light-sources blind the eye- 


paper area, which serves 








sight, all sense of comfort 

or repose is lacking, and pictorial value is destroyed. Often 
one is conscious of a feeling of disquietude or unrest, even in 
esthetic environment. This is due to the offensive white light 
and overbrillianey of modern illuminants. . . 

*‘One of the necessary requisites for ocular comfort is that 
the brillianey of a light-source, in the visual field, should be 
restricted within certain limits. Physiologists agree that light- 
sources having a specific brightness of from 4. to 5. candle- 
power per square inch down to 0.2 to 0.1 candle-power per 
square inch as a minimum, are safe working standards for the 
eye. While no absolute rule can be laid down, owing to in- 
dividually different requirements, there is one positive method 
of determining whether or not the source of light is dangerously 
bright. If it can be regarded fixedly without ocular discomfort, 
squinting, or annoyance, it is not too brilliant from the physi- 
ological viewpoint. Whether it is a source of pleasure, attrac- 
tion, or of delight to the eye is a psychological, esthetic problem 
which we will discuss later. 

“Since the days of the candle the source-brightness of our 
illuminants has steadily increased. It has passed the danger- 
mark, but the saturation-point is not yet in sight. If values of 
from 0.1 to 5. eandle-power per square inch constitute visually 
the safe range of source-brightness, glance at the following 
tabulation, and cease to marvel at the optician’s prosperity. 
Cintinete Brilliancy) 

Candle-power 

per square inch 

4 


8 


8 
Carbon filament electric lamp * t 400 


Welsbach gas-mantle.. . 2 50 
Tungsten lamp 1,000—1,500 


Source of Light 


‘From an inspection of the foregoing it is apparent that 
each successive development of electrical illuminants has been 
attended with an amazing increase in source-brightness, and 


to reflect light (if glazed) 
or diffuse light (if rough) 
from a lamp into the eye, reflects or diffuses more than is nee 
essary to perceive the small black printed matter by contrast. 
With earlier forms of electric illuminants the white page was 
modified and softened by the amber color of the light-source 
itself, and against this soft, mellow background the contrast of 
the small black characters was less abrupt, more readily per 
ceptible, and less tiring.” 


The brilliant sources, the writer concludes at length, are 
unobjectionable if toned down, which may be effected by the 
use of some translucent substance. The ‘“‘indirect’’ or ‘‘semi 
indirect”’ lighting, now much used, acts, of course, in much 
the same way. 

“BURNING” WATER—The seeret-of how to ‘‘ burn water” it 
an internal-combustion engine is revealed to its readers by The 
Automobile, which replies to an inquirer in a recent issue a 
follows: 


‘‘When water is admitted to the cylinder in small quantities 


in such a finely divided state that it is immediately transformed 
into steam under the influence of the high temperature of com 
bustion in the cylinder, the oxygen goes to combine with the car 
bon in the fuel, forming carbon dioxid, a healthy exhaust produtt. 
The hydrogen, of which there are two parts to each part of oxy- 
gen in the steam, is a highly inflammable gas, and in fact pro 
duces more heat-units during combustion than carbon does for 
equal weights. This hydrogen content adds a great deal 
power to the explosion.” 


Upon which another automobile paper, The Horscless Age 
(New York), comments caustically: 


‘‘We have heard before of lamps which burned little es 
than air, and now comes our esteemed contemporary, The Aur 
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Us| AL PORCH LANTERN, WITH A 40-WATT TUNGSTEN LAMP. 
There is a glare about the lamp, but the porch is dark. 


TWO WAYS OF 





on pages 254-7 from “* The Lighting Book,’’ copyrighted by McBride, Nast and Company, New York 


USING 








THE SAME LAMP, WITH INDIRECT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 
Note the increased brightness on walls and floor. 


THE SAME LAMP. 








mobile, and reveals to its readers the priceless secret of burning 
water in an internal-combustion engine. . . . The Automobile 
does not seem to be aware of the fact that before the oxygen of 
the water can combine with the carbon of the fuel and the 
hydrogen of the water burn, the water molecules must be disso- 
ciated into oxygen and hydrogen, and this dissociation absorbs 
exactly the same amount of energy as is liberated by burning or 
combining them again. We would then be shy the amount of 
energy consumed in converting the water into steam. This 
tallies with the observation of kerosene-engine builders that the 
injection of water does not add to the power of an engine, tho 
it may be necessary to prevent overheating in case a moderately 
high compression is, used.” 





THE HUNT FOR ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT 


\ ‘ y HAT WE CALL ‘white light” is an arbitrary com- 
bination of colors that we regard as normal simply 
because it is that of the sunlight to which we are 
accustomed—the light of our luminary filtered through many 
miles of atmosphere. If we could get beyond this aerial blanket, 
the sunlight would appear what we now call ‘‘blue,”’ more of 
this color being filtered out than any other. We soon become 
accustomed to a slight variation from ‘‘white”’ light, and. then 
when we return to daylight it appears at first as if it were colored. 
All of which shows that the ‘‘color” of light depends in some 
degree on our eyes and on the conditions of vision. An editorial 
writer in The Engineering Record (New York) tells us that 
under ordinary cireumstances the color of the lights used for 
industrial purposes is not of great consequence, altho now and 
then the character of the work requires that some attention 
be given te color. There is a large psychological factor in the 
matter, any very bright light seeming to approximate white in 
the absence of anything with which to compare it. Further: 


“A well-known German engineer has recently been making 
4 very exhaustive study of the colors of the common sources 
of light, which brings out some interesting facts. The first 
of these is that of the illuminants in present use none comes 


very near to daylight, as that term is ordinarily understood. 
Daylight is a mixture of direct radiation from the sun and a 
considerable additional amount diffused from the blue sky or 
clouds. The latter component has been taken out of the sun- 
light as it filters through the atmosphere and is, in part, restored 
by the diffusion, the result being that ordinary daylight:contains 
perceptibly more blue and less red than sunlight. — 

‘*The only light which, unscreened, comes tolerably near the 
ordinary daylight is the Moore tube filled with carbon-dioxid 
gas, which is about 15 per cent. short on red and about 8 per 
cent. long on blue. Unfortunately it is as a source of light 
extremely inefficient, and various attempts have been made to 
use screens over sources like are-lamps, incandescent lamps, 
and Welsbach burners to correct them to daylight color; but 
inasmuch as they are all weak in blue, and the intensity of the 
other colors has to be greatly cut down to make them match, 
all such lights are in about the same class as the tube in the 
matter of efficiency. A sunlight effect is easier to get, and a 
pretty close approximation is furnished by the magnetite are- 
lamp, which has too much red by less than 2 per cent. and not 
enough blue by about 6 per cent. All the incandescent lamps 
—gas and electric—are a long way from white, having in general 
two or three times too much red and scarcely half enough blue 
for a proper balance. The arc-lamps likewise are, generally 
speaking, rather far from being white, let alone a match for 
daylight, altho very much nearer than any of the incandescents. 
The new nitrogen-lamps occupy an intermediate position 
distinctly less near to white than the ares and very much whiter 
than any previous ineandescents. Finally, as freaks in the list, 
come the vapor-lamps of various kinds—mercury ares, Moore 
tubes, neon tubes, and so forth, of which only the one previously 
mentioned approximates white. The mercury-lamp is a pretty 
good green, while the neon tube, the most eccentric of all in 
color, is almost a pure light red. 

“It must not be supposed that nearness to white, however, 
gives a just value of a lamp for illuminating purposes, because 
it is quite well known that nearly monochromatic lights, like 
the yellow-flame arc, the mercury tube, and some others, really 
give very acute discrimination of detail in black and white 
distinctly better than does daylight, and the last named is 
often reviled by the metal-polisher on account of its really 
uncanny capacity for showing up spots which are not as they 
should be. But, altogether, the progress of artificial lighting 


shows better and more useful color-values year by year.” 





THE 


RADIUM AS A CANCER CURE 


E WHO BELIEVES that the recent newspaper flurry 
H over the use of radium in the treatment of cancer 

corresponds to any new discovery or to any change in 
attitude toward this method by scientific students, is doomed 
to disappointment if he searches the medical journals for any 
reflection of the excitement that has agitated the daily press. 
Ever since it was found that radium will kill living tissue it has 
been tried as an agent to kill cancer cells, with fair success in 
cases where those cells are accessible and have not yet been 
disseminated through the organism by getting into the blood- 
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USE AND MISUSE OF LIGHT. 
Here decoration is combined with utility, but if too bright lights 
are placed within such decorative candle-shades as these, the pic- 
torial effect is marred or destroyed and they become annoying. 











stream. Experimentation goes steadily forward; but ap- 
parently the serious experimenters have little new to report, 
for the following brief notice in the ‘‘Current Comment”’ 
eolumn of The Journal of the American Medical Association is 
about all that may be found on the subject after reading most 
of the current medical press. Says this paper: 

“The recent somewhat sensational announcements of the 
benefits of radium therapy in carcinoma have given rise to 
renewed hopes which may perhaps be doomed to later dis- 
appointment. Very timely is a report by Sparmann con- 
cerning the after-history of cancers treated with radium. He 
discusses fifty-three cases which were reported some time ago. 
The figures have now been revised to give conditions as they 
exist to-day. Of the eleven cases previously recorded as im- 
proved, three are transferred to the list of cured, two haye re- 
sumed their malignant course, and two patients are dead. In 
six cases previously reported as slightly improved, the condition 
is much aggravated in five. Of a total of fifty-three patients 
eleven have died since the treatment; in six the tumor has 
disappeared; in five the conditions seem improved; in seven 
the condition is aggravated, and in the others treatment was not 
continued because the condition of the patients had become 
worse. These results show that radium is a remedy of use in 
the treatment of cancer, ‘but,’ as Sparmann says, ‘it is not a 
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sovereign remedy.’ The radium rays, he continues, some. 
times extend beyond the cancer into sound tissue and wreak 
damage there, and thus are liable to be harmful. In non. 
operable cases Sparmann sees a use for radium. ‘It belongs 
undoubtedly and justly,’ he says, ‘to the modern equipment 
of medical science in its fight against malignant tumors. He 
eoncludes: ‘We shall not win brilliant victories with this new 
weapon, but it will help us to gain step by step in our perse vering 
and incessant siege of cancer.’”’ 





THE DANGERS OF CELLULOID 


COMMITTEE appointed by the British Government 
A to inquire and report on precautions necessary in using, 
handling, and storing celluloid has just recommended 
in its report, after a careful investigation requiring more ‘han a 
year, that all domestic articles made of this substance be ! \arked 
“inflammable.””’ The London Lancet, in commenting on the 
report, notes that it made this same suggestion twenty years 
ago. Even then serious accidents had happened from the 
combustion of celluloid articles, but since that time the applica- 
tions of celluloid have greatly increased, and the accidents 
from its use have in some cases assumed the form of public 
disasters. Says the editor of The Lancet: 


“It has been estimated that celluloid in one form or another 
is to be found in betwéen 40 and 50 per cent..of the shops in 
certain districts of London. A list giving the uses to which 
celluloid is put, if extracted from the catalog of a big shop, 
would contain some 200 articles classified under the headings 
of (1) dress and personal; (2) fancy goods; (3) musical; (4) 
sports and toys; (5) stationery and office; (6) scientific and 
surgical; (7) factories and shops; and (8) lacquers. This list, 
however, does not include the cinematograph film. This in- 
dustry shows an enormous development. In June, 1912, there 
were 32 producers of films in this country, and there were 80 
firms engaged in renting or letting out films for hire and be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 cinematograph theaters. Stocks increased 
and the celluloid danger grew in magnitude. Accidents were 
no longer confined to small domestic occurrences, such as were 
reported in The Lancet twenty years ago; they became classed 
in 1900 as serious fires involving the loss of many lives. A 
terrible disaster last year in Moore Lane in the City of London, 


.in which nine girls perished in the flames of a fire started by 


celluloid, roused a general feeling of indignation that such 
awful liabilities should be allowed to exist, and that apparently 
no attempts had been made to bring the storing and manufac- 
ture of celluloid under a system of public control. The demand 
for an official inquiry was made, and was promptly acceded to, 
with the result now before us. 

‘‘We hope that the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee will receive equally speedy attention, so that safe- 
guards may quickly be provided in connection with the use of 
celluloid in manufacture, and the handling and storage of 
celluloid and of all articles made from it. The danger to the 
purchasing public, the danger in shops in which celluloid articles 
are exposed for sale, the danger involved in conveyance, the 
danger of warehousing large stocks, the danger of the cinemato- 
graph film, have all received careful attention at the hands of 
this committee, and the precautions which are laid down seem 
to us to be reasonable and to be warranted by the teaching of 
disastrous experiences. We agree that all domestic articles 
made of celluloid should be declared. The committee consider 
that they should be marked with the words ‘Celluloid, inflam- 
mable.” We made the same suggestion twenty years ago. 
We agree that warnings should be issued to shopkeepers as to 
the dangerous properties of celluloid. . . . We agree also that 
there should be certain restrictions in regard to storage. There 
was actually found on one set of premises in London over 4 
ton of celluloid, while the site of storage has its risks as well as 
the bulk, for films have been secreted underneath a hotel and 
in domestic flats. It is evident that the conditions under which 
this business is carried on are quite unsatisfactory. Celluloid 
is an exceedingly useful substance, and has been turned to 
human account with advantages in very many directions, but 
it can never be allowed to masquerade as an innocent material. 
There is much ignorance of the dangerous nature of celluloid 
which this report should go far to remove, and the recommenda 
tions in it should be adopted.” 
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WHERE TO LOCATE AN INDUSTRY 


\ILURE may overtake an industry simply because it 
Fk has not been properly placed. The raw material may 

be too far away, necessitating costly transportation; the 
factory may be remote from its market. Transportation, tho 
elose at hand, may be of bad quality. There may be little or 
no room for extension, or land may be costly. Labor may be 
difficult to obtain, of poor quality, or hard to keep on account of 
unsatis'actory living conditions. Such considerations as these 
may easily make the difference between success and failure, and 
it therefore behooves a prospective factory-owner to study the 
problem: of location with the greatest care. An editorial writer 
on the subject in The Engineering Digest (New York) begins what 
he has ‘0 say with the quotation, so long the despair of reference- 
librariatis, to the effect that ‘‘if a man makes even a mouse-trap 


better ‘han any one else, tho he build his hut in the woods, the 
world «ill make a beaten track to his door.”’ On this he com- 
ments as follows: 


“In the good old days, before trade papers existed, the state- 
ment :.ay have been true. Somewhere in the State of New 
York, in the early part of the last century, David Maydole 
made s»me good hammers, and his neighbors began beating 
the trac!< to his door, and finally the whole world came to him 
for hanimers. In those old days, factories were not ‘located,’ 
they ‘just growed,’ and their location was usually the town in 
which tle owner happened to live. Many famous concerns 
had their beginnings in this way in locations which nowadays 
would be thought to have many disadvantages. The Fairbanks 
Company, in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, is an instance. . ..... 

“In modern times, however, these special advantages which 
were held by some manufacturers are disappearing. Cheap 
labor has gone, business enterprise is becoming universal, and 
goods are now bought on specification and test rather than 
upon the name of a brand. Reputation, which used to be 
obtained by long years of struggle, is now obtained in two or 
three years by extensive advertising and by public demonstra- 
tion of quality and performance. Success in manufacturing in 
the future is to be obtained not by mere reputation for quality 
and by two or three favorable conditions, such as ample capital 
and cheap labor, but only by the combination of all the desirable 
conditions, one of which is location. 

“The fact that locations that were good enough in past times 
are not good enough now is shown by the migrations of many 
large concerns and the establishment of new concerns in places 
far removed from the old centers of industry. The first great 
relocation of industries in this country took place in the iron 
trade. Fifty years ago its center was in eastern Pennsylvania, 
chiefly in the Lehigh and Schuylkill valleys. Between 1870 and 
1880 it was moved to Pittsburg and vicinity, to Cleveland, to 
Chicago, and to Alabama. Philadelphia then was the center 
of the heavy machine-tool trade, with numerous small concerns 
in New England; now Cincinnati and Cleveland are competing 
with them in foreign as well as in domestic markets. Shoe- 
manufacturing, which used to be confined to New England, is 
now being seattered over the West. Cotton-manufacturing has 
developed in the South. Of individual concerns that are moving 
or scattering, instances are the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of 
Philadelphia, which is building a new works on the Delaware 
near Chester, and the General Electric Company, which is lo- 
cating its new plant at Erie, Pa., on Lake Erie, instead of enlarg- 
ing its plants at Schenectady and at Lynn.” 


In locating a new factory, the writer goes on to say, the owners 
should look into the future. A location good to-day may not be 
good ten years hence, and hasty removal may prove not to be 
good policy. As an instance he cites the recent transfer of the 
Manufacture of clothing from down-town to Fifth Avenue in 
New York. If the millions that have been spent in marble sky- 
Scrapers to accommodate sewing-machine operators had been 
put into a cheaper location close to the homes of the operators, 


it would have been well, he thinks, for all concerned. We read 
further: 


“Some of the conditions that should be taken into account in 
locating a new factory that-is expected to become of great size 
are the following: With respect to material. Cost of obtaining 
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raw material delivered at the factory; permanence of the supply 
from its present source; where other supplies may be had if the 
present source fails (lumber, for example). Cost of transporta- 
tion of finished goods to the various markets. Transportation 
by automobile-trucks, by rail, by water, river, lake, or canal. 
(The opening of the Panama Canal and of the New York Water 
Barge canal is going to affect some locations.) Cost of fuel, 
coal, oil, or gas; if oil or gas, permanence of the supply. Water- 
power, quantity available and its probable permanence. Electric 
power from a central station, cost of, compared with cost from 
an isolated plant. 

‘‘Real estate. First cost, taxes, present and prospective; room 
for extensions; room for development of a workmen’s town. 

‘‘With reference to labor: Availability of an abundant sup- 
ply, skilled and unskilled. Conditions for keeping workmen 
satisfied to remain in the works, nearness of city or town supply- 
ing good and cheap markets, comfortable homes, schools, play- 








HARMONY AND DISCORD IN LIGHTING. 


The old iron fixtures of German gothic design match the lantern 
shade, and make the modern shade seem cheap and ineffective. 











grounds, churches, hospitals, medical attendance, recreation. 
Control by trade-unions. 

‘““We regard this question of keeping workmen satisfied to 
remain in the works as one of the most important industrial 
questions of the future. It is not merely a question of wages 
and of hours, but of everything that enters into a workman’s 
life. One of the chief real troubles of the workmen to-day is 
the high cost of food due to the unscientific methods of getting 
the food from the producer. It would be well for some of the 
concerns that are moving from the cities into the country to 
consider whether the time has not arrived for manufacturers 
employing one or more thousands of workmen to establish a 
cooperative store for them, which will buy produce directly 
from the farmers, and which will operate a cold-storage ware- 
house and a canning-factory. In many companies to-day the 
workmen are sharing in the profits of the business by becoming 
stockholders. They also invest their savings with the company, 
and have accident insurance and old-age pensions. It is only a 
further development in the same direction to provide the means 
by which they can obtain cheap food and so reduce the cost of 
living, and thereby make savings which may be invested in the 
company’s stock. This is a far better way of overcoming the 
so-called ‘injustice of the present industrial system’ than the 
plan that the Socialists are continually agitating, that of having 
the community or the State become the owner of all the imple- 
ments of industry. It will be a step forward to the day men- 
tioned by the late Abram S. Hewitt in an address made more 
than twenty years ago, when instead of capital employing labor, 
labor will efhploy capital.” 
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TRIED FOR THE MURDER OF “EDWIN DROOD” 


HEN MR. BERNARD SHAW accepts a secondary 
position like that of plain juryman in a mock trial, 
he must of course play Bernard Shaw. So when he 
recently sat on the jury that decided whether John Jasper was 
the murderer of Edwin Drood, he interrupted the proceedings at 
their outset by telling the counsel for the prosecution that 
‘if the learned gentleman thinks a British jury is going to be 
influenced by evidence, he little knows his country.’’ One could 
almost wish it had been a real jury he was sitting on, to see 
how the dignity of the English bench would have met this sally. 
However, it was only a trial organized for the entertainment of 


and 
that the prisoner laid his plans carefully, embroiled Eu/win jy 
a quarrel with Minor Canon Crisparkle’s hot-tempered pupil, 
Neville Landless, and then, by asking Landless to meet Edwin 
at dinner with a view to reconciliation on the very cvening 
which he had chosen for the committal of the murder, con- 
trived that suspicion should fall on the innocent youth. [Dickens 
leaves no room for doubt on that head; and probably nine out of 
ten readers of this masterly fragment will see, at any rate «t first, 
no reason to doubt that the prisoner did commit the murder that 
evening. 
told his son Charles that Drood was dead; he told Sir Luke 
Fildes, the illustrator of the story, that Jasper strangled Drood 


obvious theory—or, as we may almost eall it, fact; 


Dickens told Forster that Drood was murdered; he 


with his large black scarf. 





Top row from the reader's left are Coulson Kernahan, 
McCarthy, William Archer, Thomas Seccombe. Lower row: 
Arthur Morrison, Francesco Berger, Tom Gallon, G. Bernard Shaw. 





JURY WHO DECIDED THE GUILT OF JOHN JASPER, 


Ridgewell Cullum, William de Morgan, J. 
Sir Edward Russell, W. W. 


That evidence seems ir- 
refutable. Why. then, 
did Dickens bluntly re- 
fuse to tell Miss I! ogarth 
whether Drood was mur- 
dered or not? Why, in 
his notes for the novel, 
did he make sucli entries 
as these :—‘ The Flight of 
Edwyn Drood. Edwin 
Drood in hiding. ... 
The Disappearance of 
Edwin Drood. «2; 
Dead? or Alive?’” 


In the London Times's 
report of the proceed- 
ings, opened by one of 
Mr. Shaw’s customary 
flings at the British pub- 
lic, the first witness called 
was Durdles. The Times's 
account proceeds: 


‘Mr. Bransby Wil 
liams, who was greeted 
with loud applause, by 
his make-up, his knowl 
edge of the story, aad 


Huntley 
Jacobs, Pett Ridge, 








the Dickens Fellowship of London, but many distinguished 
literary men participated. G. K. Chesterton was the judge; 
his brother, Cecil, was one of the counsel; and in the jury, 
besides Mr. Shaw, were Sir Edward Russell, W. W. Jacobs, Mr. 
Pett Ridge, William de 
Arthur Morrison. 


Morgan, Coulson Kernahan, and 
The trial was an effort to determine how 
Dickens would have finished ‘‘ Edwin Drood”’ if he had lived to 
doso. ‘There are plenty of unfinished stories and plays by great 
writers,” observes the London Daily News, ‘‘but they have not 


stirred a generation to finish them.’’ ‘‘Edwin Drood,”’ it is de- 


clared, ‘‘was not a mechanical piece of invention, but a living 
thing growing in the mind of the author,” yet with ‘‘a tightness 
of construction and a subtlety of plot which Dickens rarely 


troubled to give.’”’ The story grew upon Dickens as he wrote it, 
and “‘it was precisely because the story grew upon Dickens that 
it grows upon all who read it.’”’ So far as the story was written, 


this is a summary of the plot made by the London Times: 


‘John Jasper, twenty-six years old, professing to be devotedly 
fond cf his nephew, Edwin Drood, was secretly consumed by 
jealously because Drood was betrothed to Rosa Bud. Jasper was 
furiously enamored of Rosa, who dreaded his passion and his 
hypnotic power over her, while to Edwin, as to Rosa, the be- 
betrothal was merely a fulfilment of their dead fathers’ wishes. 
The theory of the prosecution will doubtless be the plain 


his reproduction of the 
character, gave us one of 
the most interesting passages in the trial. He was examined 
by Mr. Cuming Walters, and cross-examined by Mr. W. Walter 
Crotch, who, acting as junior to Mr. Cecil Chesterton for the 
defense, called down upon himself a rebuke from the Judge for 
addressing the witness without ‘some term of respect, such as 
“Mr.”’ The delight of Durdles at this caused loud laughter in 
Court, which the Judge made no attempt to check. 

‘*On the appearance of Mr. Arthur Waugh in the character of 
the Rev. Minor Canon Crisparkle, the foreman of the jury [Mr. 
Shaw] rose to declare that this witness’s real name was not 
Septimus Crisparkle at all, but Christopher Nubbles, and that he 
was a Snob. The Minor Canon, rubicund, rotund, and not 4 
little aged since he first made the acquaintance of Neville Land- 
less (his mother, the Dresden China Shepherdess, indeed, must 
by now be a great age), appeared slightly nettled; but if he ob- 
jected to be called Christopher Nubbles, he should also have ¢or- 
rected the impropriety with which he, a mere Minor Canon, was 
addrest by counsel as ‘Canon.’ Asked if he were in love with 
Helena Landless, the reverend gentleman confest the soft 
impeachment, to the amused delight of the Court. 

“‘The most interesting part of the evidence given by Helena 
Landless (enacted by Mrs. Lawrence Clay) was her declaration 
that it was she who disguised herself and went to Cloisterham a 
Datchery—a statement which in cross-examination Mr. Chestet- 
ton did his best to shake. Her lunch at the Crozier—and & 
pecially what she did with the sherry—was the subject of 
further hard pressing by counsel (it appears that she po 
most of the sherry, unobserved, into the spittoon) ; and so was the 
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degree of her acquaintance with Mr. Grewgious, the chalk- 
marks she made in the cupboard, and many other points. The 
theory of the defense, in fact, was that (the ‘official record’ 
being silent on the subject) Helena Landless and Datchery were 
not the same person at all.” 


The defense proceeded on the assumption that Edwin Drood 
was still alive, altho Jasper had intended to murder him, and 
believed that he had succeeded, the truth being that, under 
the influence of opium, he failed to complete the crime. We 
read on: 


“The first witness for the defense was the opium-woman, who 
immediately addrest counsel as ‘deary.’ Miss J. K. Pro- 
thero’s appearance and speech were admirably thought out and 
executed, and the laughter in Court was often long and loud 
during the giving of her evidence. The only other witness 
for the defense was Mr. Thomas Bazzard, clerk to Mr. Grewgious. 
Mr. Buzzard seemed to us to have gained extraordinarily in 
vivacity and power since he was last seen in the office of Mr. 
Grewgious. Indeed, as represented by Mr. C. Sheridan Jones, 
Mr. Bazzard was as unlike the Bazzard of the ‘official record’ 
ascould be. He appeared as an agreeable, alert man of business; 
and no one could find much difficulty in believing that, as 
‘noser’ or investigator to Mr. Grewgious in the management of 
the estates that he controlled, he displayed resource and power. 
Bazzard’« story was that Grewgious, posting down to Cloisterham 
to see [’xsa Bud, and pausing in the small hours of the winter 
morning to lay flowers on the grave of Rosa’s mother, found 
Edwin Drood lying half-strangled and very. much dazed, and 
quite unable to say who had attacked him. Mr. Grewgious 
thereupon returned to London with Drood in his company. 
Keeping rood in hiding, Mr. Grewgious sent Bazzard to Cloister- 
ham te investigate, and it was Bazzard who disguised himself as 
Datchery (he drank all the sherry). Since Mr. Grewgious was 
not called, evidence of his doings was accepted by the Court 
from Buzzard. It was Bazzard who put the ring in the Sapséa 
vault, on the instructions of Mr. Grewgious, who thereupon 
advertised a reward for the recovery of the ring, as supposed to 
be on the body of Drood, and thus trapt the prisoner. When 
Jasper went to take the ring from where he believed the corpse 
to be, he was arrested. Mr. Bazzard’s unaccepted tragedy was 
seized upon by both witness and counsel for the prosecution for 
some lively word-play, which, with dramatists on the bench 
and in the jury-box, was naturally kept going as long as possible 
for the amusement of all present. 

“Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s speech for the defense was long, 
clear, and eloquent. He admitted that the prisoner was morally 
guilty of the murder; but claimed that there was no proof of his 
having succeeded. He suggested that ‘he who created John 
Jasper’ had intended him to be reserved for some destiny more 
terrible than execution. Mr. Cuming Walters, in the final 
speech for the prosecution, gave a vivid story of the prisoner’s 
deliberate scheming to murder Drood, and claimed that his 
practical manner of action showed no traces of the influence of 
opium. 

“The Judge, in summing-up, played delicately and wittily 
between the real and the make-believe. Breaking the in- 
variable practise of the Bench, he showed no desire to check 
the ripples of laughter that attended his sentences. For all that 
the summing-up put the ease very clearly. 

“The Judge had scarcely bidden the jury consider their 

verdict, when the foreman sprang to his feet. The jury had 
arranged their verdict, he declared, in the luncheon-interval. 
The calmer and more judicious among them had felt that 
Jasper must not leave the box entirely unpunished. The British 
spirit of compromise had prevailed. The jury found the prisoner 
guilty of manslaughter. 
_ “Counsel on both sides protested and demanded that the 
jury be discharged. The jury, said the foreman, were only too 
ready to be discharged. Thereupon the Judge committed 
everybody present, except himself, for contempt of Court, and 
wished a general good-night.” 


Whether all this was really a success or not must probably 


lie with each witness of the seene. The place was crowded with 
notables; but an Irishman, Shan F. Bullock, writing in the 
Chicago Even ing Post, thinks the mistake was made in trying for 
Several effects. ‘‘In part the trial was seriously intended, in 
part comically; the result was travesty of Dickens and of British 
judicial procedure.” As a sidelight upon Dickens and his 
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method and period, thinks Mr. Bullock, ‘it might have been 


valuable; but with Shaw in the box and Chesterton on the 
bench it soon developed into a strange medley of stage realism, 





G. K. CHESTERTON AS THE JUDGE. 

With Shaw in the box and Chesterton on the bench, says a wit- 
ness, the trial ‘‘soon developed into a strange medley of stage realism, 
fantasy, farce, and tragedy, enlivened at intervals by bursts of fo- 
rensic eloquence, flashes of Shavian wit, and rumbles of Chestertonian 
paradox.’’ Chesterton's likeness to Dr. Johnson is often noted. 











fantasy, farce, and tragedy, enlivened at intervals by bursts of 
forensic eloquence, flashes of Shavian wit, and rumbles of Ches- 
tertonian paradox.” 





DEFENDING THE AMERICAN GIRL 
STUDENT ABROAD 


a \HE CONTROVERSY over the question of American 

girls studying music abroad has broken out anew, and 
this time the weight of the argument seems to lie with the 

The contest arises from the allegation that girls who go 
to Berlin, Paris, London, Milan, Vienna, Munich, or Dresden 
to study music return home ‘“‘stript of their health, their jewels, 
their innocence, even their belief in God.’’ Just who is responsi- 
ble for so sweeping a charge is not quite clear. The names of 
prominent American musicians besides the editor of a musical 
paper are mentioned, but in one case absolute denial of responsi- 
bility for the statement has followed, and in others not sufficient 
verification has been published to warrant naming the responsi- 
ble authors. The subject has come up from time to time, how- 
evér, and this weekly has cccasionally quoted articles urging 
the American to study at home and naming some of the Euro- 
pean hazards similar to these here debated. We take this 
opportunity to give the other side, especially since we learn 
through cable dispatches in the New York Tribune that 
members of the American colony in Berlin are, without excep- 
tion, indignant at the charges, ‘‘which they say are not only 
infamous, but a cause of great anxiety among all parents of 
girls studying in Berlin.’’ Miss Mareella Craft, an American 
star of the Royal Opera in Munich, is quoted as making this 
statement: 


defense. 


“‘T have several dear friends who are unable to have others 
accompany them and whose lives here are splendid examples 
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of pluck, hard work, and earnest study. It is not immoral 
conditions that are responsible for bitter disappointment, but 
the foolish vanity of the student, who hastens forward the 
attempt to astonish the world before talent has ripened. Europe 
has, oh, so much to give to the student who has ripened and is 
ready to take advantage. I protest against the assertions 
made. . . . They are untrue, I know, for I lived nine years in 
Germany studying singing. In the boarding-houses cue is 
in constant touch with musical conditions, and I never heard 
anything like the conditions she asserts.” 


In the New York Times is printed an authorized joint state- 
ment by Mrs. A. Montgomery Thackara, wife of the American 
ex-Consul-General in Berlin, 
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the first place, she has a thousand opportunities in America ty 
one abroad of meeting attractive, sometimes wealthy men, who, 
besides being very pleasant companions, can give her many 
pleasures—opportunities of hearing good music, seeing int cresting 
plays, and eating good dinners. Affairs of this sort, if they do 
no harm, seriously interfere with her work and create a longing 
for luxury and pretty clothes, which is very dangerous. |p 
Paris, she would have almost no such opportunity. The few 
American students she meets among the male sex are, for the 
most part, hard-working, serious young fellows, and invariably 
poor. At first, her very ignorance of the language would pre. 
clude any such acquaintance among the Frenchmen. What js 
more important, as the French neither understand the gentle art 
of flirtation nor platonic friend. 





who has just retired after her 
eight years’ presidency of the 
American Woman’s’ Club, 
which is the unofficial ‘“‘mother”’ 
of girl students in Berlin, and 
by Dr. Alice H. Luce, former 
Dean of Wellesley College, who 
is Vice-President of the club 
and herself head of a large 
school for American girls. It 
is to this effect: 


‘*These aspersions would be 
too base for contradiction if 
they were not designed to 
frighten American parents from 
giving their daughters the 
advantages of a European 
education. 

‘*The plain facts completely 
belie the charges. Americans 
who stay at .home have not 
the slightest reason to look 
askance at the American girl 
who has studied abroad. There 
is no risk in venturing the 
statement that considerably 
more freedom is demanded 
and indulged in by American 
girls at home than among 
American girls in Europe. 

‘“‘The accusations ... can 
only be based on some excep- 
tions which have come to their 
attention—types that can al- 


ship between the sexes, they 
draw a very decided line be. 
tween nice girls and the other 
sort. A girl, no matter how 
inexperienced, would learn her 
mistake at the very outset if 
she should embark on any 
such enterprise; and she would 
have to be deliberately bold 
and in search of adveiture to 
contrive it. 

“As a girl must be very 
proficient in the language to 
enjoy the French theaters, her 
public amusements are for the 
most part confined to concert 
and opera. This lack of out- 
side distraction is excellent 
for work, and a_ student's 
days are practically given over 
to lessons of all sorts; diction, 
language, acting, conversation, 
and, of course, music. 

‘Physical well-being is one 
of the essentials of « music 
student’s success; therefore the 
girls choose usually pensions 
in the nicer quarters of Paris, 
in Passy, Auteuil, etc., near 
the Bois, which are not more 
expensive than the others, and 
where most of the teachers 
live. In these quarters, also, 
there is to be found a most 
delightful colony of Americans, 
where the fact that they are 
cut off from home ties binds 





ways be found either at home 
or abroad. It is absurd to 
generalize on the strength of 
them. The vast majority of 
American girls who come to 
European centers like . Berlin 





BAZZARD AND THE OPIUM-WOMAN. 


Some of the participators in the trial for the murder of Edwin 
Drood lent realism by appropriate costumes of period or character. 
These two were enacted by G. Sheridan Jones and Miss J. K. Prothero. 


them together very closely. 
They take a great interest in 
the American girls working in 
Paris, and no serious, hard- 
working girl need lack friends 








live in pensions whose reputa- 

tions are above reproach. They are conducted in nine cases 
out of ten with a scrupulousness which many city boarding- 
houses in America would regard as Puritanical. 

“The American Woman’s Club of Berlin specializes in looking 
after the moral side of the girl students’ life and encourages 
American girls to come to Europe. In the future, as in the past, 
Germany’s musical atmosphere, despite sensational statements 
to the contrary, still holds out advantages unobtainable in 
America, either in quality or quantity. 

“The refusal of Weingartner, Slezak, and other great artists 
to remain in America despite the allurements of unlimited 
dollars, simply because they prefer the atmosphere of this side, 
speaks for itself. All the great masters of the musical art still 
reside in Europe. 

‘‘American parents may be assured that they may safely let 
their daughters come abroad to study by observing only the 
most simple and obvious precautions in finding them a home.” 


Paris also has her defender in the person of Mrs. Oscar Seagle, 
who writes a letter to The Times giving her ‘reflections after a 
ten years’ residence in the French eapital: 


‘Of course, there is always a risk in leaving a girl entirely alone 
in a city, but it seems to me that a girl has rather less than more 
temptations in Paris than in either New York or Chicago. In 


and advisers. The homes of 
many of these Americans are 
frequently thrown open to the students. They are entertained, 
helped by advice and sympathy—and frequently by gifts of money 
and clothes, needed lessons, concert tickets, ete. Then there is the 
Girls’ Club in the Latin Quarter, founded by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, a charming, inexpensive home for girls; also, the Students’ 
Hotel, one of the fine old residences on Boulevard St. Michel, 
which has been modernized, has steam-heating, a small hospital 
with trained nurse in constant attention, free consultation, free 
tea-rooms, and inexpensive classes in French and other courses; 
and Trinity Lodge, a place of somewhat the same sort; besides 
the Sunday-night student meetings under Shurtleff, to which 
many of the most gifted and popular musicians freely give their 
services, so that every Sunday night the student may listen to 
an excellent concert, a helpful talk from Dr. Shurtleff, and 
join in the singing of hymns. This place is always crowded. 

‘‘We have known many hundreds of pupils in Paris. They 
are a brave, independent set of girls, as a rule, and only a few 
of those we have known have returned to America the worse 
for their experience. They are scattered all over our country, 
teaching in colleges and cities; some are in the concert field 
and a few in opera. It is in the last step that the danger lies— 
not for her who has the great talent, to whom the doors are 
thrown open, but for her who must sing in opera or die unhappy; 
and whose talent is not greater than that of many others. The 
need of pretty clothes, costumes and wigs, of numerous coaching 
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lessons with expensive and influential chefs d'orchestre, and 
acting lessons with stage directors, the desire to buy a début 
perhaps or to pay some impresario to secure one In some little 
time—these things call for money, and, if the girl is attractive, 
the temptations are great.” 


At this point the Springfield Republican enters the field, 
observing that the general subject is.one ‘‘on which it is well to 
keep cool and to consider that there may be right on both 
sides.” it presents one aspect of the case overlooked by some 
of the ot her speakers: 


“As to the conduct of American girls abroad, it is unpleasant 
to have to say that foreigners often get a bad impression, in- 
ferring loose morals from a freedom of manner to which Europeans 
are not accustomed and which some girls carry to outrageous 
lengths. Daisy Miller was a model of discretion compared with 
some Amcrican girls who, with no home training and no stand- 
ards of decorum, plunge into the bohemianism of student life. 
It is charged that some of them go further, that they feel them- 
selves as artists exempt from the conventional morality, free 
to follow their temperament. But as to that there can be no 
profitable discussion; the point is simply that while for a sensible, 
hard-working girl life in Berlin or Paris may be as safe as in her 
home town, there is a giddy, egotistic, reckless type of American 
girl that ought to be kept out of that environment. 

“It is time, indeed, to get over the superstition that one must 
go abroad for music study. . .. America has been steadily 
importing the famous artists, and building up great orchestras 
and opera companies. As good teachers can be found in America 
as anywhere, and the great question, whether in Europe or this 
country, is to find the right teacher, for celebrity does not always 
go with merit.” 





MR. WINTER AFTER THE THEATER 
AGAIN 


Rt. WILLIAM WINTER’S excoriations of modern 
M theatrical tendencies have been given voice before 

now, but apparently he finds new provocation to in- 
dulge in what his own editor calls in the headline ‘‘a pessi- 
mistic view.’’ The stage of New York is his particular text, 
and he does not say whether we are to take it as typical of 
the entire country, but certain journals not of the metropolis 
hasten to deny that the country at large can be judged by 
New York conditions. Even as to these a journal like the 
Macon thinks Mr. Winter ‘‘too pessimistic and 
not sufficiently discriminating.” 


Telegraph 
He declares the ‘‘ American 
theater of to-day” to be “‘decadent—not so much from any 
standard of excellence, real or putative, of the past as from 
simple, obvious, unimpeachable standards of artistic and moral 
right, in the present.”” The specific instances drawn from the 
happenimes on the stage of to-day concern New York almost 
exclusively. Hence it is perhaps necessary to remember, in 
reading Mr. Winter, that there are those who think that in 
things theatrical New York is not America, just as there are 
those who contend that in things cultural Paris is not France. 
However, we give in part Mr. Winter’s words, spoken from a 
new pulpit to him—the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


“The condition of the American theater at the present time, 
however, is in some ways peculiarly deplorable and such as no 
judicious lover of dramatic art can consider without a mingled 
feeling of resentment and sorrow. That condition will not be 


improved by pusillanimous praise—the empty adulation of - 


Writers who wish 


im to ride into prosperous popularity by celebrating 


© present time as the Goden Age of Everything on Earth. 

‘What, exactly, is the condition of the American stage? 
“ea theat er in America, rightly or wrongly, is as a wheel, radiant 
tom the city of New York. In that city (Manhattan) there 
are about fifty theaters (meaning such as are supposed to be 
habitually devoted to-regular drama), and in those theaters, since 


the opening of the current theatrical season last August, inclusive 
ot new productions and revivals, more than 170 plays have 
In all that number there is not even one play 


n represented. 
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of the first class—meaning of good dramatic subject, technically 
sound mechanism, and healthful influence—which is not made 
and molded of things past, while there are in it many, of ordinary, 
or less than ordinary, technical quality, which exploit, in a gross, 
obnoxious manner, subjects unfit for theatrical portrayal— 
such plays, for example, as ‘The Lure,’ ‘The Fight,’ ‘To-Day,’ 
‘The Smoldering Flame,’ and ‘The House of Bondage.’ Yet 
numerous writers have told the public, and will continue to assert, 
that the drama in America has never been in better condition.” 


The prevalence of such plays. Mr. Winter does not assign 
to the success of Brieux’s ‘‘ Damaged Goods’’—a play to which 
he pays an unflattering compliment in his peculiarly gifted style. 
He goes much further back: 


“The accession of such noxious trash, a kind of synopsis of 
police-station blotters and diurnal hospital reports, is a natural 
consequence of an insidious evil influence which, many years 
ago, began to show itself, at first furtively, then a little more 
openly—the influence of writers, some of them very clever, who 
were willing to seek profit by addressing a morbid curiosity and 
the carnal propensities of human nature with sophisticated 
stage pictures of the proceedings of infatuated fools and senti- 
mental demireps—the ‘seamy side’ of life. That influence 
received a vigorous impulse from Arthur Pinero’s ably constructed 
but radically unmoral play of ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 

‘Other tainted theatrical fabrics have followed, in rapid 
succession, till at last almost every barrier protective of good 
manners, good taste, and public decency has been demolished, 
and spectacles are now presented, with impunity, against which 
every normal, right-thinking mind revolts. That revolt, how- 
ever, finds far too little active expression. Once in a while the 
police interfere, but to little purpose. 

‘*A common notion—one that, at least, is insistently urged and 
widely deferred to—is that these reprehensible plays are really 
‘criticisms of life,’ ‘bold,’ ‘virile,’ ‘progressive,’ ‘up-to-date,’ 
scandalizing nobody but fools and prudes. It is impossible, 
accordingly, to escape the conclusion that, to a large section of 
the public in New York—which is the center—refinement, 
morality, reticence, and decency are things worn out and cast 
away. How else can be explained the teeming abundance and 
the popularity of ‘drama’ which is, variously, aberrant, morbid, 
pornographic, and vulgar? 

‘*The fact is that the direction of the theater has been almost 
entirely usurped by illiterate, unscrupulous speculators, solicitous 
for monetary gain and the gratification of their vanity, and 
under such managerial dominance, the theater, practically, 
has been surrendered to an uncouth, ignorant, ill-conditioned 
democracy, unfit to direct anything, and intellect, judgment, 
and taste are invited to accept and applaud bad for good, right 
for wrong, filth for purity, ugliness for beauty, the manifestation 
of disease and decay for ‘ progress,’ and, in the hysterieal blather 
of a rabid mob, to recognize and reverence the voice of the 
people as the voice of God!”’ 


The Charleston News and Courier is one of those who refuse 
to be submerged along with New York, and it speaks up: 


“Mr. Winter’s view is based upon conditions in New York; 
and it is scarcely fair to judge the rest of the country by New 
York. There are, we believe, outside of New York signs that 
the salacious drama has reached the zenith of its popularity and 
will henceforward decline. More often now than in the past 
determined protest follows the announcement in this or that 
town in ‘the provinces’ that a play known to be salacious will 
be presented in the local theater. Salaciousness, moreover, 
does, not draw such large audiences as it used to, if one may 
judge by the nature of the advance notices sent out ahead of 
plays on tour and by the opinions of advance agents. On the 
other hand, a reputation for sweetness and cleanliness is no 
longer fatal to a play’s success, but, instead, sometimes attracts 
hundreds to the theaters. Among plays presented at Charleston 
during the current season, the only two advertised as having to 
do with the ‘white-slave’ problem did a very poor business here, 
while the play which, more than any other, based its appeal on 
sweetness and cleanliness was witnessed by very large audiences. 

“‘The exploitation of vice on the stage will always attract a 
certain element, just as vice itself is irresistible to a certain 
element. But whatever may be the case in New York, there is 
ground for the hope that in the country at large the people are 
growing somewhat weary of plays which, no matter what may 
be their profest motive and lesson, go down into the stench 
and slime of the sewers of life.” 














COATESVILLE’S 


HE LYNCHING that made Coatesville famous may 
soon be forgotten in view of the success of what William 
Penn would have characterized as a ‘holy experiment” 
in the Pennsylvania manufacturing town. of The 
in the neighboring city of 
Philadelphia, are reminded by Mr. William L. Pettingill that 
Coatesville is now saloonless. But more than that has hap- 
pened. And Mr. Pettingill proceeds to tell how Christian em- 
ployers have made a successful fight on evil, not alone, as the 


Readers 
Sunday School Times, published 


editor of The Times puts it, ‘‘by driving out, but by letting 


Some One in—evén Christ.”” One evidence was seen in Coates- 











“HOLY EXPERIMENT” 


started from an economic necessity. 


A year and a half ago 
there was a scarcity of help at the Lukens plant, in particular , 
To take up Mr. Pettingill; 


searcity of uweskilled workmen. 
story at this point: 


‘The chief of police for the Lukens works is Alfred S. Jackson, 
an enthusiastic and fruitful Christian worker. It was at his 
suggestion that the ‘holy experiment’ began. To the superip. 
tendent, William Hamilton, he proposed a visit to the Phik. 
delphia rescue missions to offer employment to the men found 
in those places. Mr. Hamilton agreed to this, and Mr. Jackson 
went to the Inasmuch Mission, in Philadelphia. At the ¢low 
of a meeting he made his proposition to all the men ther, 
whether professedly Christian or not, that if they 








were willing to work the Lukens Company would 








THE LUKENS MISSION BOARDING-HOUSE. 


environment and Christian consciousness about the place.” 





‘The old Lukens homestead in Coatesville where the men brought by the Huston 
brothers from the Philadelphia rescue missions are lodged and cared for. 
meetings are held here regularly and, according to a visitor, there is a ‘‘ daily gospel 


give them employment. 

“Twenty-four men responded to the invitation, 
and accompanied Mr. Jackson to Coatesville that 
night. A few days later a second gang followed, 
consisting of forty-seven men. During the year 
that has followed over eight hundred men haye 
found their way to Coatesville from the Ina. 
much and the Galilee Missions of: Philadelphia, 
and have been set to work in the Lukens mills.” 

Then a home had to be found for these eight 
hundred castaways. They were not looked upon 
as “‘desirable’” guests in Coatesville boarding. 
houses, and the boarding-houses were pretty wel 
filled, anyway. Besides, many of the men wer 
weak and needed special attention. So it was 
‘*proposed to let the men from the missions have 
a home that should be theirs, where they could 
be looked after and cared for in a sympathetic 
atmosphere.”’ 





“The result of this was ‘The Lukens Mission 
Boarding-house.’ The old Lukens homestead, 
adjoining the mills, was fitted up, a shower-bath 
house being added to it, and other improvements 
were made to render the old house useful for the 
purpose; and the new workers were sheltered and 
fed there. The house has a capacity sufficient 
to accommodate forty persons at a time, and il 


Religious 








ville’s ‘treal Christmas” this winter. Not one family ‘‘but had 
a happy Christmas and a bountiful dinner,’’ according to a 
Philadelphia North American news item. All the children of 
the town were invited to the homes of C. L. and A. F. Huston, 
ironmasters, and there ‘presented with gifts that aggregated 
thousands of dollars.”” Not one tenant was in arrears in rént on 
Christmas Day and no criminal cases were on the next court’s 
records. Due to the efforts of the brothers Huston, who control 
the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, says Mr. Pettingill, in 
summing up the results of the ‘‘holy experiment” in his Sunday 
School Times article: 

‘‘There seems to be no ‘labor problem’ at the Lukens works 
—nothing is heard of ‘the conflict between capital and labor’ 
or ‘the grievances of the downtrodden workingman.’ It may be 
that here we have an example of God’s way of solving the 
problem of labor and capital. Surely, it is a wholesome sight, 
and there is something about it that causes one to yearn that 
such ‘holy experiments’ as the one in Coatesville may be tried 
elsewhere.” 

The Huston brothers and Mr. Henry Ford would seem to be 
working in the same direction, the difference apparently being 
that the Detroiter works on an economic, the Pennsylvanians 
on a religious basis. Yet the new departure in Coatesville 


is full nearly all the time. As the new arrival 
come in from time to time, some who have 
been there long enough to become strong vacate their rocmi 
and find homes elsewhere. 

“The front parlor of the house was fitted up as a reading 
room in the daytime and a meeting-room in the evening; and for 
several months after the beginning of the work meetings welt 
conducted by Mr. Charles Huston himself, assisted by his wile 
a woman full of faith, and fruitful in every good work. M.. 
Huston preaches the real gospel, and Mrs. Huston is indeed ‘A 
helpmeet for him.’ The nightly meetings are now discontinued, 
but meetings are held weekly, and there is a ‘daily gospel et 
vironment and Christian consciousness’ about the place thats 
positively inspiring.” 


In reply to Mr. Pettingill’s questions, Mr. Jackson, who is in 
charge of the boarding-house, said that half of the eight hundred 
men had ‘“‘made good” in their work, and that most of the 
converts had ‘done splendidly.” Mr. Pettingill tells the 
stories of a number of the Lukens mission men, and concludes 
that in his judgment “the ‘holy experiment’ was worth while.’ 

Then the Hustons have been settling Coatesville’s ™ 
problem, for ‘‘large numbers of negroes are employed in the 
Lukens and other mills, and these negroes have sometimes been 
troublesome to the authorities, tho ‘‘they are less troublesom 
since Coatesville ‘went dry.’” Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hust! 
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began by organizing ‘‘a Sunday morning Bible-school for negroes 
in the east end of Coatesville, securing the use of one of the 





negro church buildings 
for the purpose.” 


“Our friend, Chief 
Jackson, is superinten- 
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‘All this may be considered as summing up the ‘holy ex- 


periment’ at Coatesville.” 





GERMANY DESERTING THE CHURCH 





dent. . . . The teaching C5 sini ATTENDANCE in Protestant Germany is 

in this school is done by shrinking in what The Christian World’s Berlin cor- 

hall an Mr. and Mrs. Huston. respondent, quoted in The Christian Work (New York), 

rtioular 4 One result of this work alls an alarming way. According to a census made on a recent 

ore ring shag sea ae Sunday only 11,252 persons were attending the 68 State Prot- 

saloons this vear the estant places of worship in Berlin. In the town of Chemnitz, 

Jackson, great majority of the in Saxony, with 300,000 Protestants, ‘‘the church attendance 

as at his regroes in Coatesville on this particular Sunday was 2,248.” Or, taking the commu- 

he Philp eo o meng nion statistics as a test, ‘‘in Berlin, last year, only 14.81 per 

nen found they have been “mostly cent. of the Protestant population partook of the communion.”’ 

Jackson recorded on the other Of course, says our informant, the numbers are more satisfac- 

the - side of the fight.” tory in country districts, but ‘“‘in the towns, and in numerous 
t it the Here is ‘another beau- CUP tTY districts as well, 
iny would tiful thing” Mr. Pettin- not only is the number 


invitation, 
‘Ville that 
. followed, 

the year 
men. have 
the Inas- 
iladelphia, 
s mills.” 


hese eight 
ked upon 
boarding- 
retty well 
men were 


So it was be opened on all sides to admit the breezes. This schoolhasover for this, and as the result 
sions have five hundred members enrolled. ‘Al’ Jackson is superintendent of its inquiries among the 


they. could 
‘mpathetie 


ns Mission 
1omestead, 
1ower-bath 
yrovements 


ful for the ans, Slavs, and others fluence of evil-disposed 

sItered and are learning Englishrap- neighbors and _ fellow 

’ sufficient idly, and the interpreter workmen on those who ‘‘ CHIEF "’ JACKSON. 

me, and it is no longer necessary. would otherwise attend He first suggested the ‘* holy experi- 
.w arrivals It is an inspiring experi- church; (4) the notori- ment” at Coatesville. Besides being 


who have 
heir rooms 


ABRAM F. HUSTON, 


President of the Lukens Iron and 
Steel Company, which is solving the 








“labor problem ’’ in its own way. 





gill found at Coatesville: 


‘‘A great mass of for- 
eigners are employed at 
the mills. Mr. Huston 
felt the burden of these 
souls upon him, and 
something like five years 
ago he started a Sunday- 
school for them. This 
school was located in a 
large loft built for the 
purpose in the new elec- 
trical warehouse. Later 
another building was 


erected for the summer sessions of the school—a pavilion that can 


here also, assisted by ‘Ike’ Thompson, and Mr. and Mrs. Huston 





are here to do the teach- 
ing. When the school 
began, Mr. Huston could 
address the school only 
through an interpreter, 
or by means of lantern- 
slides. But the Hungari- 


ence to see the work of 
the Lord going on here. 
“An attractive feature 


of communicants sink- 
ing, but it is rapidly 
sinking, and has been 
rapidly sinking for sever- 
al years past.” 
read on: 


And we 


“In Berlin it is an 
established fact that the 
number of those who 
make a practise of going 
to chureh is rapidly 
decreasing. A_ serious 
journal here has’ been 
investigating the causes 


working classes, it has 
obtained the following 
six reasons for the falling 
off: (1) The influence 
of the antireligious press; 
(2) the Social Demo- 
cratic agitation against 
the Church; (3) the in- 


ous unbelief of the edu- 
cated classes; (5) the he 
widely spread suspicion 





chief of police at the Lukens works,’ 
runs 
superintends two Sunday-schools. 












































the boarding-house and 














a reading: of this school is the ‘Lu- and dislike expended on 
ng; and for kens Band ’ of thirty- the clergy, especially the 
stings Wer three pieces. : Many men belief that they do not themselves believe what they teach, and 
wv his wile were found in the mill, that their piety and truth is merely hypocrisy; (6) and, finally, 








vork. Mr. mostly among the for- the fact that all public places of amusement are open on Sun- 
s indeed ‘a eigners, who possest day, and that it is exactly on Sunday that the proprietors of 
scontinued, musical talent. These these places use the greatest efforts to fill them. Another 


gospel el 
ace that 


were brought together 
and put under the leader- 
ship of John Vanderslice, 
an old and tried Christian 






reason given for the increasing absence of young people from 
divine service is the recent institution of associations such as 
scouts, wanderers, and boys’ and girls’ brigades, all of which 


have their gatherings on Sundays. 












The great horse-races are 


who is in employee, who, as one held on Sunday, also the chief athletic events. It is stated 
Pf andre! man declared, ‘can play that all these things help to deplete the churches. 

ht hun any instrument in the ‘‘Another journal in examining the causes at work in empty- 
ost of the band.’ A fine set of in- ing the churches does not hesitate to remark that the antiquated 


tells the 


struments and a full out- 






methods employed by the clergy in addressing their flocks and 





1 coneludes eee fit of uniforms have been _in conducting their services are becoming ‘repulsive’ to church- 
h whi” Vice-President of the Lukens Com- presented by Mr. Huston, goers. Modern men in modern life will not tolerate a man in a 
rth wae. Pany, who, with his wife, takes the 


ville’s race 
yed in the 


lead in religious work among the 
company’s employees. 


and the band discourses 
sweet music to the glory 






pulpit calling them ‘beloved hearers.’ They hate the sanctimony 


and unctuousness inseparable from so many pastors. 







It irritates 








of God in the Sunday 
afternoon Bible-school. 
The band is also in great 
demand for service elsewhere, but great care is exercised that in 
all it does it may be pleasing to God. 


them to hear, ‘firstly, my beloved,’ and ‘secondly, my dear breth- 
ren,’ and ‘thirdly and lastly.’ 

“Then there is a strong impression that much might be done 
to modernize the service of song. The Germans are the most 
musical people in the world and possess some of the most 
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magnificent church musie ever written. But they are beginning 
to lose all patience with those slowly drbned-forth chorales in 
which there is neither foree nor fire. With a sigh they think of 
the bright services of song in English and American churches.” 


These remarks of German critics are presented ‘‘for what they 
are worth,” but the writer is inclined to think that ‘‘the causes 
working for the emptying of the churches are deeper and more 
far-reaching than any here sketched.” One effect of the decline 
in church attendance is itself a cause of still further decline. 
That is the propaganda of the ‘‘Confessionless Committee,” 
which is ‘‘agitating for a mass secession from the Protestant 
State Church.” This movement, we are told, has set in with 
‘‘tremendous impetuosity.” One meeting is described, which 
met in one of the largest halls in Berlin, ‘‘called for midnight, 
to enable cabmen and tram-conductors and chauffeurs to attend 
after their day’s work.” 


‘“The place was packed to the doors, and the speaker of the 
night was Adolf Hoffmann, one of the most admired leaders of 
the Socialist party. On the tables in front of the audience 
were printed forms containing the text of the formal application 
to the authorities for secession from the State Church. You 
had only to sign your name and address, and everything else 
would be arranged for you. Some venturesome pastors put in 
an appearance. They thought it their duty to combat this 
movement, and the chairman was courteous enough to offer 
them the ear of the meeting. But they were simply howled 
down and covered with opprobrium. The meeting lasted till 
five in the morning. Hoffmann received ovation after ovation. 
The people frantically cheered as he quoted those passages in 
the Bible which treat of rich and poor, of masters who do not 
sufficiently reward their servants, of the powerful who oppress 
the weak. The entire audience sprang to their feet cheering hys- 
terically when Hoffmann turned to the pastors and asked, 
‘Gentlemen, do you ever preach from these texts?’ ”’ 





WHY WOMEN DON’T GO TO CHURCH 


"[T® MAINSTAY of the Church has been supposed to 


be the women; when the question of non-churchgoing 

has come up it has chiefly dealt with men as the principal 
offenders. Women, it seems, however, are absentees to the 
extent of arousing attention and causing Mr. Bruce Barton 
to undertake an inquiry as to the causes which the Woman's 
Home Companion (February) prints. The article is presented, 
says the editor, because it suggests reasons as well as remedies 
for an unfortunate situation. The editor also finds ‘‘an un- 
deniable urge throughout all the letters toward a closer relation- 
ship and interdependence between the Church and modern life; 
a general indication that, as conditions of living change, the 
Church must change to meet these conditions.’” One woman 
blames herself and her change in habits of life from the farm 
which was sold by her husband to take up life as a storekeeper 
in a small town. Sunday was the only day for rest and the 
association with her husband and family. Most of the other 
women blame the Church, either that it is too cold, or too 
reactionary, or too neglectful. 


‘“Take Mrs. Jackson’s case as an example of the coldness: she 
wanted to be a good church attendant, she made a valiant 
effort continued over three whole years, but somehow the church 
didn’t seem to care whether she came or not—and so at length 
she stopt coming. 

‘**The Ladies’ Aid Society met one day in every week,’ she says, 
‘in the last church where I became a member. The people were 
cordial enough on the day that we met to sew and have luncheon 
together, but very few of them would remember me if they met 
me elsewhere, even at the Sunday morning services, which my 
husband and I attended regularly. If I spoke to them outside 
of these once-a-week meetings they would look at me in amaze- 
ment and wonder. It is needless to say that my letter did not 


remain in that church longer than three years; at the end of 
that time I was frozen through and through, and I have not 
been able to find a church since that is warm enough to thaw 
me out.’”’ 
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A large proportion of the complaint is not against the member. 
ship, but against the character of the preachers or the quality 
of the preaching. One letter runs: 


‘‘With few exceptions, the great number of clergymen | haye 
met or known have been men of mediocre ability without training 
to fit them to deal with real problems of life. The Bible js 
usually considered as inspired in every line, without considera- 
tion of either the time or circumstances under which it was 
compiled. In too many of the preachers charity is lacking: 
the God whom they preach is a God of fear, incapable of inspiring 
love or unselfish devotion to duty. I do not attend church 
because I received no benefit in any way. I never felt inspired 
to worship simply because I went to church at a set hour on 
Sunday morning and endured a tiresome expounding of the 
Scriptures by a man who had no more ability than the average 
layman. I have little respect for the average clerzyman; 
usually he is getting more money than he could get if he had to 
earn a livelihood.” 


Opinions may vary as to the percentage of charity contained 
in this letter itself, qualifies Mr. Barton. ‘‘It is indeed the 
harshest of the whole collection,” he admits, yet— 


‘‘The sentiment which it carries of impatience at the incom- 
plete equipment of many clergymen, and their detachment from 
modern life, runs through many other letters. 

‘***T stopt attending church,’ writes one woman, the president 
of a large club, ‘after the death of the broadest (in faith) and the 
most intellectual minister in Chicago, Prof. David Swing.’ 

‘**T’d like to find a greater breadth of thought and purpose 
in both the preachers and their preaching,’ writes another club 
president, ‘a better reach toward real human uplift. I believe 
in a God too great to care whether men preach in robes or out, 
whether prayers are written and read, or extempore; who cares 
only for the trueness of purpose and pureness of vision. I am 
not overmuch interested in righ teousness, meaning hard and fast 
standards of conduct: God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit: I find no preaching that tells me 
this as I should like to have it told. To try for personal salvation 
may all be very well, but how about helping to place some 
ehance for better living within reach of the thousands who are 
struggling all about? The only salvation worth having comes 
through self-forgetfulness, and yet the preaching that | heard 
Sunday after Sunday said, ‘‘Except ye repent,” and ‘‘This do, 
and ye may be saved.”” The men who are our preachers are 
really business men, selling religion to the world; yet they are 
utterly deficient in business methods. In an age of greater 
individual advancement than any before they remain secluded 
from the world, playin; with relics. They fail to meet the needs 
of the modern man, to whom theology is unintelligible, while 
life is wonderfully interesting and real.’ 

‘*And so with many of the letters. To be sure, the demands 
of the writers are not very consistent, and one may well pity 
the predicament of the poor clergyman who should take them 
as a guide to his greater usefulness.”’ 


The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) finds the reasons here pre- 
sented only ‘‘shallow excuses for worldliness.”” ‘‘These women 
have ideals which they get-from a Christian ancestry. Let 
them stop going to church, and their children will not have 
even the ideals. They will be absolutely indifferent.’’ The 
editor of The Standard (Baptist, Chicago) objects to the ‘‘as- 
sumption of both editor and writer that these fifty women are 
representative of either the real causes of alienation or of any 
considerable number of their sex.’’ This writer goes on: 

‘From the facts presented to us by Mr. Barton the most ob- 
vious conclusion is that of several hundred—we suspect not 
more than two or three hundred at the outside—officers in 
woman’s clubs, one in four finds something more to her liking 
in the club than in the church, at which we are neither sur- 
prized nor alarmed. 

‘‘We receive a further disappointment when we come to the 
analysis of the letters of which Mr. Barton’s article is largely 
made up. Only one of them, or two at the outside, betrays any 
superior mental outlook. We should be sorry indeed if these 
are examples of club leadership among women. . . . The chureh 
is far from being being perfect, but even if it were, it could not 


always minister successfully to those who have lost all sense of . 


spiritual hunger and who go to any institution for what they cai 
get rather than for what they can give.” 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND REMINISCENCES 


i, 
“LABBY’S” LIFE 


Thorold, Algar Labouchere. The Life of Henry 
. — portrait. 


Labouchere. Large 8vo, pp. 584. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $ 


Mr. Thorold has told the story of 
“Labby’s” life affectionately. There is no 
dissection in this record. 
accoun! of the varied career of the famous 
man cf whom it treats. With all its 
amusins stories, it fails, as such books 
must necessarily fail, to come up to the 
standard that Henry Labouchere would 
have .ttained had he himself written an 
autobiography. Born with a silver spoon 
in his nwouth, Labouchere little reeked what 
would happen to him when at his majority 
that silver spoon turned to gold. Happy- 
go-lucky and fond of gambling in the days 
of his golden youth, Labouchere—as one 
deduces the story from his nephew’s 
recor | began life in earnest as a member 
of the diplomatie service. That he was 
unfitted for it, he gave more than one 
manifestation, as the incident that brought 
this carver to a close well shows. 

To all intents and purposes, he was un 
enfant terrible. No€ content with offering 
two chairs to ‘‘a fussy German nobleman,” 
who called at the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg where he was on duty, he 
showed his unfitness for office by rejecting 
an appointment of second secretary to 
the British legation at Buenos Aires by 
acknowledging its receipt and declaring 
“that, if residing in Baden-Baden [where he 
was in his country’s service at the time], 
I can fulfil those duties I shall be pleased to 
accept the appointment.” 

To those who knew Henry Labouchere, 
such an incident as this is characteristic 
of his entire career. A rich radical, he 
little cared for convention and, therefore, 
preserved his individuality throughout a 
remarkable life—a life remarkable for 
what, within the span of his allotted years, 
he was able to accomplish. Like Peck’s 
bad boy, he was a thorn in the flesh to 
many of his political friends, for they 
seldom knew his innermost thought. 

Independence seems to have been the 
keystone of his career, and never was it 
better displayed than when, as the Be- 
sleged Resident, he donned the blouse of 
the bourgeois and sent his inimitable 
diary to England during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Mr. Thorold, had he been 
less enthusiastic and a little more ‘exact, 
would have taken care to revise the list of 
journalists who he states were in the ill- 
fated city of Paris during its memorable 
siege. Why Mr. Thorold should have 
given a list that excluded the representative 
of The Illustrated London News and of The 
Graphic, he alone ean tell. Had he, for 
Instance, consulted contemporary litera- 
ture, he would have found that they 
too shared the pangs of hunger, fed with 
“elephant, cold donkey, eats, dogs, and 
tats,” about which Labouchere’s biog- 
rapher states the latter was ‘‘surprized 
there is not a society for the promotion of 
eating rats.” 

The narrative before us neglects to give 
any record of its subject’s activities 
during the first Boer War—the war which 


It is a frank- 








eulminated in the British defeat at Majuba, 


when General Sir George Colley lost his 
life in 1881. It is true, however, that at 
that time the British House of Commons 
was largely occupied with legislation con- 
cerning Ireland and the rights and privileges 
of the late Charles Bradlaugh; but that 
is not sufficient reason for ignoring a 
series of incidents dn which every student 
of British history wishes to be informed, 
especially when considered in the light of 
subsequent events. That Labouchere was 
an imperialist in his way, notwithstanding 
his democratic views, this book helps to 
prove. For, in the record before us one 
can not help but read between the lines 
even tho this may not have been the 
author’s desire. Labouchere loved to see 
wrong righted, but he condemned, as 
every thinking man would condemn, the 
aggression engineered and carried out by the 
puppets of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. 

One thing Mr. Thorold has proved con- 
clusively, however, and that is that at no 
time during his long career as a parlia- 
mentarian was Henry Labouchere any 
man’s man. He voted as his conscience 
dictated, and, therefore, was more than 
once a thorn in the flesh, and to this spirit 
of independence more than to anything 
else, notwithstanding the explanations 
offered in this book, may be attributed the 
fact that during the reign of Queen Victoria 
he was not a member of the Liberal 
Cabinet nor of her Privy Council. 

The author tells us Labouchere ‘‘was a 
man of genius—original and many-sided,”’ 
and in this we agree with the reservation 
that it is permitted to every man of genius 
to bé eccentric even to moving the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. But, perhaps 
the following incident told of him by his 
biographer, when they were both at Caden- 
abbia, will serve better to show the eccen- 
tricity of the genius referred to. A band 
was playing as Labouchere spoke: ‘‘ There 
was a Greek named Pythagoras who com- 
forted himself with the notion that in the 
future state he would be able to hear the 
musie of the spheres. Bother that band! 
. . . Pythagoras picked up his notions in 
the East—probably from the Jews. They 
imagined angels with harps and a perpetual 
concert in heaven. Good God! Think of 
having to sit at a concert for all eternity! 
Wouldn’t you pray to be allowed to go to 
hell?” 

This story of the life of the founder and 
chief editor of Truth is well told, and much 
as we would prefer to have had it told by 
himself, we must congratulate Mr. Thorold 
on having achieved a very interesting piece 
of work. 


Il. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Cook, Sir Edward. The Life of Florence 
Nightingale. In two volumes. London: Macmillan 
& Co. $7.50 per set. 

Remarking that a biography ‘‘is worth 
nothing unless it is sincere,” the author of 
this work adds that his aim has been to 
‘tell the truth about the subject of it.’’ 
He has done his work ‘‘under no conscious 
temptation to suppress, exaggerate, ex- 
tenuate, or distort.’”’ The real Florence 





Nightingale was very different from the 
legendary but also greater one. Sir 
Edward Cook’s book is a biography, not a 
history. Affluence and luxury were mat- 
ters of no thought to the young girl who 
knew nothing else, but they stood in the 
way of her desire to be a practical worker 
in the field of her choice. Florence Night- 
ingale had, naturally, a deeply religious 
and mystical nature. She early developed 
a fondness for nursing and caring for the 
sick. In fact, she felt that she had a 


| spiritual call to that work, a call which she 


always dated from 1837. She was, in ap- 
pearance, attractive, and talked well. She 
possest unusual learning, a strong sense of 
humor, and a wonderful facility of ex- 
pression, particularly when writing. Her 
family did not sympathize with her desire 
for active duty, tho they loved and ad- 
mired her greatly. Her life shows the 
pertinacity of a great nature and a con- 
stant adherence to her one fixt purpose, to 
which she lent her affections, her reading, 
writing, travel, and training. ‘‘I had three 
paths among which to choose,” she says. 
“T might have been a literary woman, a 
married woman, or a hospital sister.” 

The greater part of the first volume gives 
a detailed account of Miss Nightingale’s 
work in the Crimean War, the establishing 
of hospital-nursing staffs of women at 
Scutari, and all that she accomplished in 
improved sanitation in carrying out the 
instructions and suggestions of her friend 
and adviser, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary 
cf War. Here was her opportunity, and 
altho she met with all sorts of setbacks 
prompted by jealousy, envy, and masculine 
disapproval, her life was, in the main, a 
constant and upward progress in improving 
sanitation, establishing training-schools for 
nurses, and improving the condition of the 
British soldiers, ‘‘my boys,’ as she always 
ealled them. Her life was strenuous al- 
ways, indefatigable, untiring, and never 
acknowledging defeat: she struggled on, 
carrying in her mind and heart the minut- 
est detail and writing letters for dying 
soldiers or in connection with her business 
which show stupendous work, supernat- 
ural comprehension, and a love for the 
sad and afflicted. Her trooys cf friends 
were found among royalty, statesmen, 
poets, and in the commonest walks of 
life. All learned to yield to the force of 
her intellect and her pewerful sympathy. 
From the time of her return from the 
Crimea, no hospital work was attempted, 
either building or organization, without a 
consultation with the ‘‘ Mother Superior of 
all nurses.”” She was actively engaged in 
all kinds of army and Indian reforms. She 
was the founder of modern nursing, the 
instigator of the ‘‘ Red-Cross’”’ movement, 
and a marvelous power with pen and per- 
sonal influence almost to the day of her 
recent death. 





























II. 
SAINT-GAUDENS 


Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, The Reminiscences 
of. Edited and amplified by Homer Saint-Gaudens. 
2 vols. Illustrated, 8vo, pp. xvii-393,381. New York: 
Century Company. net. 

The contrast between the American and 


the German way of looking at art and 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


remark. With the Germans every artistic 


ambition is eagerly encouraged, carefully | 


fostered, and at least partially, if not 
lavishly, rewarded. In America the artist 
| wins success by sheer force of merit, in 
| spite of much indifference and in the face 
of obstacles numerous and high. Intc the 
German method enter both patriotism, 
artistic appreciation, and government pat- 
ronage. The American public (the Govern- 
;ment has no part in art appreciation) has 
for the most part time only for that in art 
which ‘‘has arrived.’”’ Each of these 
methods has its advantages—the German 
produces abundantly, tho more of the 
mediocre; the American, necessarily less 
abundantly of the mediocre, but a larger 
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, |artists has frequently been the subject of | American art. May we not begin to ap- 


| preciate our own? 


IV. 
HAWTHORNE AND MR. TICKNOR 


Ticknor, Caroline. Hawthorne and His Py). 
|lisher, Pp. 331. Boston and New York: Houghton 
| Mifflin Company. -$3 net. 
| Miss Ticknor remarks that while the 
annals of literature contain records of 
|various memorable friendships between 
authors and publishers, ‘‘it is doubtful if 
jany can rival that of Hawthorne and 
Ticknor.”” William D. Ticknor had 9 
| desire that ‘“‘his imprint upon a title-page 
should be the guaranty of a good }ook,” 
and the house of ‘Ticknor,” afterward 
\‘‘Ticknor & Fields,’ to 
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proportion, perhaps, of the more enduring. | “Houghton Mifflin Company” is the mod- 
The result is among the Germans a real or | €T Successor, realized that ambition. The 
affected contempt (often the result of a| Old Corner Bookstore,’’ at Washington 
supercilious national egotism which merits |@24 School Streets in Boston, becaine the 
severe chastisement) for American art and |‘‘hub” about which literary New England 
artists. Yet Americans are reaching their | for years revolved. Hawthorne, Long. 
stride in artistic things—the national key | fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Emer- bered 
has been struck, and we are coming to our | 800, Thoreau, and many others were its Presi: 
own, as even the Germans are reluctantly | habitus. The famous ‘‘corner” had ex. Acc 
admitting. ” | tended its hospitality to Dickens, Thack- the 
One can not read the autobiography of |¢@Y:_ and other old-world _ celebrities, 
Saint-Gaudens, with the illuminative notes | Mr. y Ticknor it was who first paid un- 
and introductions by his son, without | solicited copyright to foreign authors, 
recognizing that the United States has an | The first check of this kind was sent to 
art message which is finding voice. Not |A!fred Tennyson in 1842. 
that one will discover in these volumes a| Nathaniel Hawthorne, the amg: of 
review of American art, for Saint-Gaudens | ™ystery, with his cagacity for “merging 
was reserved in his opinions and perhaps | ™to the shadow,” early developed a great 
overreluctant to press judgment on his |@fection for his publisher. He learned to 
contemporaries. But as one would expect | rely implicitly on his advice and judgment, 
who knew, or knew of, the sculptor, the | ™Posing on him the conduct of his money 
artists of the past half century, American | “fairs as well as personal knowledge of 
and foreign, meet us in these pages, and we | °VeTy great step of his life. The book has 
catch a good deal of the spirit that inspired |# delightfully personal note, betrayed in 
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| | go to Europe for study. 
| \affrms that they would receive better 


the growth here of the fine arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture during that 
period. 

While this is true, it is not with the 


contemporaries of the author that interest | 
We read the reminiscences to find | 
1| eountry. 


rests. 
light on the methods, aspirations, anc 
achievements of the author; we would see 
growing the work, of hand and brain, of 
the creator of the memorials to Shaw, 
Sherman, Farragut, Lincoln, of the Steven- 
son medallion, and of many other notable 
works. 
tion and during partial convalescence, is 
naively objective, sweetly lacking in the 


egoism which is (often wrongly) regarded | 


The | 
| unusual men. 


as the normal condition of artists. 
natural lacune of a modest autobiographer 
are often filled by a son who, revealing an 
intense admiration and warm affection for 
his father, yet never mars by adulation 
a delightfully sober yet interesting narra- 
tive. It is a story of earnest striving, of 
arrival at mastery through infinite pains- 
taking, through dissatisfaction with any- 
thing less than the best possible. The 
vclumes should be an inspiration to lovers 
of and workers in art. 

We may not close this ‘notice without 
calling attention to Saint-Gaudens’s dictum 
that it is not necessary for art students to 
Not only that; he 


instruction in New York. This, from a 
|master who appreciated all that is good, 
| whatever its source, is very significant and 
exceedingly hopeful. Himself an_ ever- 
modest teacher, he saw the potency and 
{promise of all that is really great in 


| spontaneous. 
| book is devoted to the years when Haw- 


Nic ciecney (abkiat es , ra- | : RP 
The story, dictated after an opera | days in Italy, the writing of ‘‘The Marble 
| Faun,” his return to America, and the 


oe from both Hawthorne and Ticknor, 


whose communications are 


The 


frank and 
greater part of the 
thorne was consul to Liverpool and his 
years of travel before he returned to this 
We learn to know his English 


| friends Bennoch and Bright, his temporary 
| dissatisfaction with his office, his great and 


constant devotion to his family and friends, 
his laughable comments on his own writ- 
ings, and his absolute dependence on 

Then come the account of 


Ticknor. 


closing years of increasing physical weak- 
ness. It was a rare friendship between 


¥. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Theodore Roosevelt. An Autobiography. [Illus- 
trated.” New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
net. 

This story of the apostle of the strenu- 
ous life is one that may be read with profit 
by all men. It is unique in that it teaches 
a lesson and that lesson is that there 18 
honor to the prophet even in his own 
country. If ever proof were needed, this 
book provides that proof that of all men 
of action, men who have done things, 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the brief span of 
his life that he has placed on record, with 
the reasons why as well as for his deeds, 
stands second to few. The story he tells 1s 
one of versatile activity clothed in plain 
dress. Incidentally, the reader is treated t 








a series of homilies in moral philosophy 
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brought home so forcibly as to admit of no 
contradiction. Colonel Roosevelt is a posi- | 
tivist of the strongest type, and if one does | | 
not always agree with him one must con- | 
fess to an admiration for the vigorous way | 
in which: he sets about to convince one that | 
he is in the right. | 

In hin narrative he tells us that as a) 
small boy he ‘‘was sickly and delicate, | 
suffered much from asthma and frequently | 
had to be taken away on trips to find a | 
place where he could breathe.” In addi-| 
tion he was very near-sighted and at an | 
early age had to take to spectacles. That | 
one so ill-equipped for the strenuous life 
should have been spared to receive the 
greatest honor that the United States can 
eonfer upon her sons, and should have | 
acconi) lished what he was able to ac-, 
complish within the first half of his allotted | 
years, is food for the reflection of every | 
man ho rejoices in the possession of 
Amerian citizenship. That as President 
of th United States he accomplished 
much «nd tried more will be ever remem- | 
bered. The period of his ineumbency as | 
Presid nt is one that abounds in action. | 

According to his own record ‘‘by far | 
the i.ost important action I took in| 
foreig:: affairs while I was President re- 
lated 10 the Panama Canal,’ and concern- | 
ing the quality of that action we have the | 
statement of John Hay, who, speaking of it, | 
declared: ‘‘The action of the President in | 
the Panama matter is not only in the | 
strictesi accordance with the principles of 
justice and equity, and in line with all the 
best precedents of our public policy, but 
it was the only course he could have taken | 
in compliance with our treaty rights and | 
obligations.”” The world at large owes in | 
no small measure to Colonel Roosevelt | 

“America’s Gift to the Nations of the! 
World,’ which the London T'imes recently | 
declared the Panama Canal to be. | 

But, vast as was this undertaking. | 
Theodore Roosevelt may be said to have 
done greater good for the land of his birth 
when he threw himself so energetically | 
into the movement for the conservation of | 
her natural resources. As Father of | 
Conservation, he, with statesmanlike perti- | 
nacity, compelled the nation to heed his 
warning and by dint of persistent reitera- | 
tion awoke the public conscience to a/ 
realization of conditions that were fast 
leading to bankruptey and ruin. 

As a true republican he takes his fling 
at monarchieal institutions in a note that 
bears upon ‘‘big business,” ‘‘bosses,’’ and 
“the machine.”’ ‘‘Each nation,” says he, 
“has its own pet sins to which it is merciful, 
and also sins which it treats as most 
abhorrent. In America we are peculiarly 
sensitive about big money contributions 
for which the donors expect any reward. 
In England, where in some ways the 
standard is higher than here, such con- 
tributions are accepted as a matter of 
course, nay, as one of the methods by 
which wealthy men obtain peerages. It 
would be well-nigh an impossibility for a | 
man to secure a seat in the United States | 
Senate by mere campaign contributions | 
in the way that seats in the British House | 
of Lords have often been secured without | 
any scandal being caused thereby.” | 

Colonel Roosevelt has no patience with | 
any sort of sham. He does not believe in the | 
mawkish sentiment of the ‘‘utterly useless 
and often utterly mischievous citizen’’ of 
“the peace at any price” type, and, like! 
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“Don’t forget Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. 


‘I must have it ba luncheon—sure!”’ 

And iust the right choice too, for this particu- 
lar affair. Not too hearty; and with the superior 
quality and flavor which add distinction to the 


_ most unpretentious meal. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR | his great British contemporary Earl Rob-|cnly nineteen young Trollope ‘became 


erts, he advocates “‘ preparation for war in | conscious of associations with the national} 
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| order to avert war.” 


He upholds capital punishment as thea junior clerk’s daily drudgery.” 
of | iscences of London at that time 


just desert of criminals found guilty 
|murder, and would check the white-slave 


life and movements which brightened eyep 
lemin. 


may he 


found in the pictures of city life in “The 


| traffie by flogging the ‘brutes so low, so| Three Clerks.” Early in life he acquired 
infamous, so degraded, and bestial in their! love for horses and hunting which never 
cruelty and brutality that the only way | waned, even in his later years. 


to get at them is through their skins”— 
a sentiment which many decent people must 
approve. This autobiography is a remark- 
able book about a very remarkable man. 


i 
GENERAL LOGAN’S WIFE 


Logan, Mrs. John A. Reminiscences 
Soldier’s Wife. Pp. 452. New York: 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Mrs. Logan’s book is the story of her 
husband, Gen. John A. Logan. She shared, 
to an unusual degree, his tastes, thoughts, 
and actions beginning with their early days 
in Illinois. Her preface closes with these 
words: ‘‘When I think of the conditions 
which prevailed -in my girlhood days in 
comparison with those of the present, I 
marvel how the span of one person’s life 
can compass such changes.’”’ The reader 
| will marvel likewise. More than half a 
eentury Mrs. Logan has spent in the 
national Capital. The main part of the 
book is American history made vivid and 
valuably entertaining through personal 
experiences with well-known statesmen. 


of a 
Charles 





| failure was 


From the Mexican War to the present | 


there is scarcely an event of national or 
international importance that is not 
described and commented upon. General 
Logan was long in the public eye by reason 
{of services rendered, diplomatic or execu- 
tive. He was the personal friend of 
Lineoln, Grant, Blaine, and others promi- 
nent in public service.’ In every sphere, 
he was attended by his faithful and de- 
| voted wife who followed him as closely as 
| possible in the Civil War, nursed him 
when wounded, encouraged him when 
harassed by stress of public demands, 
shared his political campaigns, and never 
spared herself when she could assist in any 
way by actual study or cooperation. 


VII. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Escott, T. H. S. Anthony Trollope, His Work, 
Associates, and Originals. Pp. 308. London and 
New York: John Lane Company. $3.25 net. 


| To write the life of a personal friend 
|should be an easy task, especially when 
that friend willingly furnishes data and 
suggestions for such a work in advance. 
These are advantages which Mr. Escott 
| possest in the present instance. To many 


~ : : ea 
Trollope’s name is perhaps more familiar | 
‘than those cruel days could endure. It 


now than his stories. The name has an 
interesting history. It was given to an 
ancestor because he was successful in 
killing three wolves in one day: ‘‘Trois- 
loups.”” Mr. Escott’s work is concerned 
with the works and associates of Trollope, 
rather than the events of his home and 
social life. 

In order to understand his peculiar 
| temperament, we are informed as to his 
erratic and inefficient father and as to his 
mother’s adaptability and literary power, 
which was inherited by all her children, 
| and particularly by the third son, Anthony. 
| Mrs. Trollope’s influence on her son was 
| always for good; it was due to her solicita- 
| tions that he obtained the post-office 
clerkship which took him to London, and 
| held his attention for many years. When 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 








In 1841 he was transferred to Ireland 
in the post-office service, and there, as 
always, made ‘“‘copy”’ of his surroundings 
and personal experiences. His first two 
Irish novels, ‘‘The Macdermots” and 
‘Kelly and O’Kelly,’’ were not especially 
successful, but, in the light of later attain- 
ments, are spoken of as “promising.” At 
each fresh point in his literary evolution 
Trollope’s industry in some degree ‘took 
on the color of the surroundings amid 
which it was exercised.”’” Association with 
Thackeray, Dickens, Millais, Browning, 
and Watts broadened his character. We 
see him here in editorial work, club life, 
and travels, which took him to America, 
Australia, and Egypt, and engaged ia 
international post-office negotiations, which 
he accomplished satisfactorily, and on the 
hunting-field—altogether a man of varied 
tastes and talents. His earliest model he 
found in Jane Austen, but during the 
sixties and afterward Thackeray became 
his declared master. His single unqualified 
“Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son,’’ and no one knew it better than he. 
When Trollope died in 1882 there was 
some decline in the demand for his. writings, 
but a revival has come. 


VIII. 


FOU QUIER-TINVILLE 

Dunoyer, Alphonse. The Public Prosecutor of 
the Terror, Antoine Quentin Fouquier-Tinville, 
Translated by A. W. Evans. Illustrated. Cloth, 
— New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.7 

Monsieur Dunoyer here presents, through 
Mr. Evans’s translation, a study of the part 
played in the Reign of Terror—in the 
details of which French historians seem te 
find a curious fascination—by its Publie 
Prosecutor, Fouquier-Tin ville. Held to his 
grim task by a strange, subservient sense 
of loyalty—yet scarcely enough to make a 
virtue out of—this man signed and prosecut- 
ed indictments which sent hundreds to the 
guillotine with secant regard for justice and 
none for justice tempered with mercy. To 
such horrors as these the ‘‘innumerable” 
documents in the Archives Nationales 
testify. Himself the prosecutor of Marie 
Antoinette, the Girondins, Madame du 
Barry, Hébert, and Danton, he was bound in 
his own toils and brought to trial as more 
violent than the violent laws, more cruel 


is with his acts before the trial that the 
first division of the present volume is con- 
cerned, while the second deals in detail 
with the trial. Tho no new light of great 
importance may be thrown on the period 
by the author’s researches, the study of 80 
sinister and prominent a character gives 
fresh material for the study of a quite 
pathological period. 


IX. 


SEMMES OF THE “ ALABAMA” 


Meriwether, Colyer. Raphael Semmes. Frontis= 
piece. Pp. 367. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
Company. $1.25 net. 


This volume, one of the series of Americal 


Crisis Biographies: edited by Ellis Paxsom 
Oberholtzer, Ph.D., tells the story of the 
(Continued on page 270) 
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Partial view of Coat Shop No. 3 

where sunlight and pure air show their 
results in the healthy appearance of 
the tailors. Capacity, 350 coats a day 





The oe of Saas Living, 


is materially .reduced and the 
neatness of your appearance pos- 
itively assured when you have 
us tailor your clothes to individ- 
ual measure. 


Our Tremendous Buyin3, Power, 





ae 


immense shop equipment and | 


admirable organization of tailors 


enable us to give you the best | 


there is in fabric, style, shape 


and workmanship for $25 to $50. 


Ask our local dealer to. show you 
our handsome Spring, woolens 
and to send us your. measure 


Largest tailors’in the wOrldvof GOOD: udp al 


E Price Building, Chicago, U. Ss. A 


pers % 


Litho 








© 
You are cordially invited to inspect our. mammoth tailor shops whenever you visit Checage. A cuide will show you through 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS | 


(Continued from page 268) | : cane - the reco 





= x ( 
career of Raphael Semmes, the Paul Jones (= (0 ow ° a 
of the South in the Civil War. Young > le WEIN £ State a 
Semmes began his sea service in the ) Georgia 
United States Navy as a midshipman, his -* 
chief duty being ‘‘the keeping of a diary,” pee LG Poet, 
a practise which in later life furnished the bs L. Aotpleda 
author with the material for this narrative. | a The | 
e 
Semmes threw in his lot with the South % . eye 
as soon as he saw there was trouble in the | koa is 
air, and was appointed head of the Light- | . sil 1 
house Bureau, but soon left his desk to | \ ‘ Fe 
take command of the Sumter, a little ole a EE Fas * 


, 2 C © blie s 
500-ton steamer, which he armed, and with | = Brings You This Dio 
which he ran the strong blockade at the | ° . i 
mouth of the Mississippi, declaring his | Trial Package a ie 
intention to make his ship ‘‘pay its own | § Enough for 25 large cups of the most 


‘ P ici ss iy a among : 
expenses.”” After having taken eighteen | pee hen. Gee ee foe ae Mr. Fo: 
vessels, seven of which he burned, the| § cially imported. Heretofore grown ee ea 
is NATURE’S GREAT AND ; »’s engines were finally so crippled highest class English trade. A positive delight Times | 
SIMPLE AID IN bati d Sumter's engines were finally so PI and revelation for discriminating tea drinkers, of Mr. 

combating an that she had to be sold. The Alabama Exquisite in its full natural flavor and aroma, ality 
forestalling diseases arising from then comes on the scene, and Semmes, If you have never tasted Stewart's Six-Shilling q . 


e Tea the world has atreat in store for you. Only where « 
Uric Acid and other insidious blood raising the Stars and Bars on that vessel, the choic est and te andere est tea le: av es—the pure 


: : § he chro 
i - de he > 86 , »N tea ted lored, witl tifl. : 
seen This great solvent elim made her the scourge of the North for cial Fann sae gap ang Ave a costs Whe 
inates these poisons by casting them | | nearly two years. In one battle he sank | J no more than ordinary English breakiast tea. Hea 
; ’ . > © » . > " _ e ® 
off from the system in NATURE’S the H atteras almost under the guns of five Write Today for, the | generous, trial of the 
OWN WAY! other ships of the enemy, and during her | J gacts.’* Tells you ali about tea and the ta trade dreadfi 
cruise he destroyed or captured no fewer Yon buy anotier pound e often “Bend 20 cents in iampe er sulted | 
The Whole World Bows to than 386 vessels, of which 1 was sunk I stewart & ASHBY. Im ae ring, a 
" ‘ and 52 were burned. ‘‘What lords of lucre » Importers 2372 “Chicaco, llinels ee 
Medical Science! would the crew have been if they could | the cit: 
have got their prize-money, as she had | 


er s rom | 
Read the appreciative words of testi- destroyed at a modest calculation nearly | a e } ruit — 
mony and tribute bestowed upon this five million dollars’ worth of property.” ® i Greate! 
great Water, as voiced in the frank Finally, on June 19, 1864, with her bottom | Raa the Ne’ 
though eloquent statements presented foul, her boilers clogged, and half her| RAGW. “£3 FROM FLORIDA tion of 
herewith by members of the Medical ammunition useless, the Alabama met her} [A\Ne Direct To Your Door of Aste 
Fraternity, in themselves of the highest Waterloo off the port of Cherbourg, being | § a3 -) If you want fresh-picked Grage 
and most unimpeachable standing! ; | , ; 


, ° | } : Fruit of the finest qu iality and were h 
sunk by the Kearsarge in less than an hour | most delicious flavor, let me Centra 


. P a. hs . : : anti “ »> 2p @ ship you a special box direct from ’ 
Dr. STUART McGuire, Richmond, Va., and a half after going into ac tion. Semmes) WY con Maeuke CH the Me 
San eon in charge of St. Luke’ s Home, escaped and returned to America, where "3 Grove, Florida. Museu 
ofessor of Principles of Surgery and he was later arrested and put on trial for} {..: _ <) Grape Pruitfeom this far southern rapher 
tT Clinical Surgery, University <- various infractions of the laws of war,| \% ey eee ee ale ae 
n 


:*/ excellence. Every piece carefully modest 
of Medicine, Richmond, Va ete: * but was finally released without any stain| f ®/ selected and packed in a Lox con- 


\ mm 3 private 
cases of Headache from lithemia, of on his character. page ag ae hos by eee ae intellig 
headache from passive congestion of The book is interesting as showing the the most desira' le. Cost per bor, 
the kidneys, of strangury from concen- ; 


a 
advs ‘ P  etiee “ ies express prepaid, is $6 anywhere east Corni 
trated urine and a host of other ills, | advantage that the steam war-vessel had of Chicago: small additional expres 240. Li 


always advise Buffalo Lithia Water.” over the sailing ships that immediately - charges to m-re distant points, This 
preceded her; her destruction was caused Pe eck | Sw Sgt Moe seis 
GEORGE BEN, JOHNSTON, M. D.. LL. D D.. by a ship that was the forerunner of the iy ularly. Satisfaction Guaranteed. in Mis 
and Gynecological Association, Ex. President | {dreadnought of to-day. A bibliography | ff scone wh eae other 
ous ey wt = Professor ie and index are included. ind and duty charges orepell with g 
cology an ominal Surgery, Medical College ; 4 
of Virginia: “If l were asked what mineral water XI : ; J. WAINWRIGHT, Jr. The n 
has the widest range of usefulness, I would un- . Overbrook Nurseries 


hesitatingly answer, Buffalo Lithia. In Uric Acid S= € Cc tG i Florida very g 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithemia and OTHER RECENT BIOGRAPHIES — re 


daugh 
the like, its beneficial effects are prom pt and Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, The Life of Robert R WA/ NI % ad 
a stiis yd FFF op poe Toombs. 8vo, pp. 281. New York: The Macmillan an m 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted . —— ataniae Bronchial uf * 1 
Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating powers It is strange that Senator Toombs was TROCHE eath 
of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known . . especis 
its long-continued use to permanently break up not long ago honored with a fit biography. For the Voice 
the gravel-forming habit. a _ — —— 7 caref ully and sym- Among public speakers and singers the most populat throsk = “a 
y stiea written by a university ro- remedy onvenient and prompt'y effective, 
The late HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D.,LL.D., | Pathetic ly y sane Bea aie, 


5 ; 50c, $1.00. “Sample Free. tempe 
Ex-President American Medical Association fessor. Toombs was a typical Southerner! JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. | 


and of Medical Society of Virginia, Late Presi- ¢ s type. As I i >. a into cl 
dent and Professor of Clinical Surgery, Uni- of famous type As a Georgian he ad 


versity College of of Medicine, Richmond, Va. vocated secession and fought in the war. ee 
uff 


etc., said alo Lithia Water: “I ‘know is legal talents were notable. It was Diary. 
from constant use of it personally and in practice His lega . : Hought: 


that the results obtained from its use are far through his arguments that a law was 


beyond those which would be warranted by ss j j ; j j ‘ ; ' The 
the analysis given. I'am of the opinion that passed taxing railroads. His portrait recalls 


- sed 
it either contains some wonderful remedial in some ways the features and figure of | f bis " 
agent as yet undiscovered by medical science G. K. Chesterton. His favorite character | f 772 (2 N er 
or its elements are so delicately combined in a Sy aist battle: 
Nature’s laboratory that they defy the utmost in Shakespeare was that of Falstaff, whose teint 
skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their gift of wit he shared. As a Southern] | 4 


wer,” : . : in the 
= ‘*fire-eater,’’ his power of oratory, especially 


a A ; 1 b th- di r J 
Buffalo Lithia Water is sold by all druggists in invective, was sometimes supreme. He] f peee sae best « bushes beraecT hell — 
and everywhere mineral waters are sold, vigorously opposed the Reconstruction | f ‘add Oxygen—That’s CALOX, the 


marke 
|__ BUFFALO Linh Sans _ measures of the Federal Government and | [jgg™ Oxygen Tooth Powder. its pi 
never took the oath of allegiance. Toombs Sensis dd Meise Bees on rounett woun 

~~ WATER (0 Borraze in private life was a genial and philan- All Druggists, 25 cents 


i ; Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c the b: 
thropic gentleman. The present work is of McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK Girl’s 
historic importance. If history is merely 
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the record of individual life, there must be | 
an important page of history in the biog- 
raphy of Jefferson Davis’s Secretary of | 
State and this Brigadier-General of the | 
Georgia militia. 

Foord, John. The Life and Public Service of | 


Andrew Haswell Green, 8vo, pp. 322. New York: | 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 








The life of such a man as Mr. Green 
was well worth writing, and Mr. Foord’s 
book is well worth reading. He has de-| 
tailed the life of Mr. Green in a lucid | 
and thoroughly businesslike way. As a) 
‘his public s:rvant, of wisdom and far-sighted 
| devotion, Mr. Green has well deserved | 
age recognition. He was an exemplary citizen, 
and his influence will be further promoted 
among all who read this admirable memoir. 
Mr. Foord, as chief editor of the New York 
ight Times for many years, was a close observer 
rinkers, of Mr. ‘ireen’s career. His book in its | 
Shilling quality and aceuracy bears evidence every- | 
i Only where o! personal knowledge of the events | 
he chronicles. 

When Mr. Green came into office as 
Controlicr of New York City the finances | 
of the treasury were in a condition of | 
dreadful confusion. A large deficit re-| 
sulted from the speculations of the Tweed | 
ring, and public works were suffering ac- | 
cordingly. Mr. Green fully reestablished | 


° ° 
the city’s credit during his term of office 
from 1871 to 1876. It was this brilliant Il a Il 
financier who originated the idea of a 


Greater New York. He also suggested | 
the New York Publie Library as a combina- | : : : 
tion of the institutions bearing the names | Any oat food is a great vim-producer. Any supplies 


of Astor, Tilden, and Lenox. Great also | an abundance of what brains and nerves are made. 
were his services to the city in promoting | 


or. Central Park and in the establishment of | The difference lies in flavor. Puny oats lack richness 
" Coven the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the | 


most 
in the 





Museum of Natural History. His biog-| and aroma. ‘The taste which makes oatmeal delicious 


ro rapher gives us interesting details of a/| 
come modest life spent in good works, public and 
efully 


comme a mvate. The record should interest every | That’s why millions of mothers, all the world over, 
sizes being intelligent citizen of New York. 


it per bar, ie | serve Quaker Oats to children. They do this to foster 
where east Cornish, Francis Warre. Jane Austen. Pp. 5 ‘i 


a eo ee eer the love of oatmeal. Then the food the children need, 
iy delicious This little book gives in an interesting | beyond all else, becomes the wanted dish. 
vant it reg. and compact form the best known facts - : 


ry in Miss Austen’s life, and draws a picture | 


nsportation of her daily routine, ambitions, and beliefs, | 

epaid. with quotations from her books and letters. | 

ce The narrative is vivid enough to give a} Ua er ral S 
Florida very good mental picture of this talented 


9 daughter of a country clergyman, her life 

passed in a narrow eirele. We are led to| 4 4 

tonthin cae ker a a Gs a The Big, Luscious Flakes Alone 
“feathers,” and her devotion to her family, | 
especially to her sister Cassandra. From | For Quaker Oats we pick out then, at no extra trouble, no extra 
her novels and what survives of her letters, | only the big, richly flavored grains. _ price, youget the utmostin oatmeal. 
we find her of a happy and affectionate | A bushel of the choicest oats yields 
temperament, with extraordinary insight | aaa Regular Size 
into character. | only ten pounds of Quaker. es 


| 
Dawson, Sarah Morgan, A Confederate Girl’ ; ; ackage, 10c 
Diary, Illustrated, Cloth, pp. 442. New York: Thus you get in Quaker just the SS 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. | big luscious flakes And you get 
. ~ > a 

The history of a great war that is com- a flavor which has won the world 

posed only of records of campaigns, irae 

biographies of generals, descriptions of | Because of that flavor, a billion 

dishes of Quaker Oats are consumed 


comes from big, plump oats. 


Family Size 
package, for 


Oe gray : : smaller cities 

es, is incomplete as a human docu- | 

ment. The part which women have played | REE and country 

U the tragic drama is an essential element. | pont trade, 25c. 
‘pon the Civil War of our own nation | ‘ 

women of the North and of the South had a | = tage Oats — “9 a Except in Far 

marked influence both in its origin and in| than others. Simply say “Quaker, West and South a 

its why course, and the anguish of *) t an ° 

Wounded them as truly as the soldiers on | Th Q: ak O Ss Cm Look for th 

the battle-field. To read ‘“‘A Confederate | e u er a P y Quahir trot m ke 
irl’s Diary,” or Mrs. Burton Harrison’s (519) flan Se 

(Continued on page 273) 
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A. BALDWIN SL OANE 
composer of the ee for ** Tiilie’s 
Nightmare.’ jam Henpecks,” 

‘Hanky Panky,” “Hokey Pokey,” 
ete. 

“7 find inspiration in a pipeful 
of Tuxedo—/ragrant, delicious, 
cool and soothing. Other tobaccos 
seem strong and harsh when coni- 


| pared with Tu. — 


1 


GUSTAVE KERKER 
who wrote the bewitching: music 
of * ‘The Belle of New Yor : 

‘What I like best about Tuxedo 
zs its delightful mildness. I can 


} smoke pipeful after pipeful with 


never the slightest tongue bite. 
Ti “ vedo ts soothing and comfort- 
ing. 


Gretawe GREY 


a, 


SILV1O HEIN 

| composer of “When Dreams Come 
True,” ‘* Nancy Brown,” “The 
Boys and Betty ” and other popu- 
lar scores : 

| “In Tuxedo there is a perfect 

| harmony of fragrance, mellow- 
ness and mildness. I consider 


Tuxedo the perfect pipe tobacco.” 


The “Feels Right’ Smoke 


HEN you get a man “feeling right’ 

that means you’re going to get good 

work out of him—Ae’s going to get 
good work out of imse/f—and there’s no joy in 
life like that of good work going smooth! 


Joy of life! That’s why composers like Tuxedo. 
It helps them get the joy-jingle into their tunes and 
they pass it on to you! 


Tuxedo is made right for the man who wants to 
feel right—fit and fine—all the time. Tuxedo is an 
all-time smoke. You can smoke it pipe after pipe 
and itll keep you pulse-perfect and work-happy. No 
kinks in the job or in you when you smoke 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Made from the choicest selected crops of old Kentucky 
Burley—the cream leaves of each golden season—ripe, mellow, 
fragrant and—above all—smild. 


Treated by the original Tuxedo process so that it can’t 
bite. We've had imitators galore, but the original Tuxedo 
process is still the dest, as it was the first, in the field. 

You know the sonic value of a good smoke. Maybe 
you’ve tried other tobaccos, though, and found you couldn’t 
get along with "em. You try Tuxedo--try it today. You can 
smoke all you want of Tuxedo—and you'll come back calling 
for more. It is the one real p/easure-smoke. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient pouch, inner-lined F tin, with gold 
om addlate tied eine Ret st 1G 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
SAMPLE = 

TUXEDO 
FREE— 


Send us 2cin 
stamps for 
postage and 
we will mail 
you prepaida 
souvenir tin 
of TUXEDO 
tobaccoto 
any point in 
the United 
States. 


Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 


111 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Lllustrations 
ave about one- 
half size of 
rea packages. 
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REGINALD DE KOVEN 
composer of ‘‘ Robin Hood”’ and 
** Rob Roy”: 

“Tuxedo makes pipe-smoking a 
nerve-soothing, wholesome form 
of enjoyment. My pipefuls of 


Tuxedo are a daily source of 
pleasure and relaxation that 
ed a real benefit to me. 


Kanata skies 


JEAN SCHWARTZ 

who wrote“ Mr. Dooley,” and the 
music for ‘ The Passing Show of 
1912,” etc. 

“ The om I smoke Tuxedo 
the more I enjoy its cool, mild 
fragrance. No other tobacco can 
give me such thorough pleasure.” 


lem Schur 


nie sei 
IRVING BERLIN 
the “man who revived ragtime,’ 
composer of “ Alexander’s hag 
Time Band,” etc.: 
“Tuxedo is the only tobacco I 


have ever found that does not i 


sting my tongue. It ts delightfully 


Sragrant and the flavor is won- | 


derfully satisfying. In short, I 
consider that Tuxedo has all the 
qualities to make it the most en- 
Joyable smoke in the world.” 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 271) 


‘Reminiscences. Grave and Gay,’ or even 
Mary Johnston’s realistic fiction, ‘‘The 
Long Roll” and ‘‘Cease Firing,”’ is to reach 
the heart of our great national tragedy. 
“The Confederate Girl’s Diary”’ is tran- 
scribed without alteration from a genuine, 
almost daily, record of the experiences of 
Sarah Morgan, a charming, clever, and 
lively girl of Baton Rouge, from 1862 to 
1865. The earlier pages, with their under- 
current of zeal for the Southern cause and 
anxiet) for the dear ones at the front, are 
full of merriment, of happy frolics and 
flirtations; even the several escapes from 
Baton ltouge from fear of Farragut or 
Butler are recorded with an invincible 
sense of humor. Gradually, the writer’s 
gay spirit fails; and injury to her spine, for 
which adequate medical aid could not be 
found in the Confederacy, and the con- 
dition of her mother, all but starving at 
Clinton, drove these women to the pro- 
tection of a Union relative in New Orleans. 
Entries in the Diary become briefer and 
briefer, yet are ‘‘sustained to the bitter 
end, when the death of two brothers and 
the crash of the Lost Cause are told with 
the travic reserve of a broken heart.” 


Stead, Estelle W. My Father. 8vo, pp. 351. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Stead was remarkable alike as a 
mystic—_many would say a dreamer of 
dreams--and for his belief in spiritualism. 
All the strangest vagaries of this cult were 
realities. religious realities to him and in- 
spired him with an apostolic zeal for the 
right and the good that sometimes seemed 
to border on fanaticism. Yet he was a 
highly practical journalist who never 
allowed his mind to be blinded to the news 
of the day. Infact, he invented, if we may 
so put it, a new kind of journalism. His 
Review vf Reviews had a world-wide reputa- 
tion and inspired a host of imitators in 
almost every European tongue. The pres- 
ent biography, written by his daughter, 
particularly emphasizes Mr. Stead’s at- 
titude as a spiritualist, giving also an 
account of work in exposing what he 
styled ‘“‘The Maiden Tribute” in the 
columns of The Pall Mall Gazette. It was 
in connection with these articles that he 
was tried and condemned to prison, having 
been found guilty on a legal technicality of 
the very crime which he was trying to ex- 
pose and bring to judgment. Very inter- 
esting and very touching in the picture 
Estelle W. Stead gives of a remarkable and 
useful career, which ended in the wreck 
of the 7itanic, on which Mr. Stead had 
sailed in response to an invitation to 
make a speech on ‘‘Universal Peace” at 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
Congress in Carnegie Hall. 


Cannon .; 
m Young ann ie eee ier ae 
ork: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

A man whose eareer was stranger and 
More incredible than any invented by 
Dumas, Balzac, or Defoe is here portrayed 
by the writer best qualified to tell us of the 
rise of Mormonism. Ex-Senator Cannon 
had a personal acquaintance with the 
leaders of Mormonism which enables him 
to give a plain, unvarnished tale of the 
foundation by a New England puritan of a 
Mohammedan empire in the far West. 
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The work is well done, and the illustrations | 
are good. The author was brought up in 
the heart of Mormonism and speaks with 
authority about a man, who, however he 
may be regarded by those who take their | 
moral standards from the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, was one of the most 
adventurous, the boldest, and most inter- 
esting figure in the nineteenth century of 
our history. 


Doyle, Joseph B. Frederick William von 
Steuben. 8vo, pp. 350. Steubenville, Ohio: H. C.| 
Cook Compauay. 

Baron von Steuben has not been as 
fortunate as Lafayette. He did not leave 
in America as brilliant a name as that of the 
French volunteer to the cause of liberty. It 
is not too much to say that he was a greater 
man than Lafayette. He fought with dis- 
tinction in Europe in the Seven Years’ 
War. It was in France that he learned of 
the struggle that was going on between 
England and her American colonies across 
the sea, and from Paris in 1778 he started 
for the infant republic, where his services 
were accepted by Congress, and he was 
appointed instructor-general to the army 
of Washington with the rank of major- 
general. His consummate training as a 
German martinet made him of immense 
service in drilling and maneuvering the 
awkward rustic soldiers. The success of 
succeeding campaigns was largely due to 
his infusion of a military spirit and disci- 
a into the American forces. Mr. 

oyle has traced his subsequent career as 
personal aid to Washington and Inspector- 
General of the Army with sufficient fulness, 
and we are glad to welcome so able an ex- 
position of the work done by a German 
officer who richly deserves the posthumous 
honors paid him in various places. 

IN BEHALF OF ANDREW JOHNSON | 

Schouler, James. History of the Reconstruc- | 
tion Period, 1865-1877. Pp. 398, and map. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net. 

This is the seventh and final volume of 
Mr. Schouler’s well-known and much-liked | 
‘History of the United States” and deals | 
with the reconstruction period, altho it 
was primarily written as a vindication of 
President Johnson. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, 
and goes far to prove that the much- 
maligned Johnson did some substantial 
service to his country. Suddenly promoted 
to be the first citizen and executive 
through the assassination of Lincoln, 
Johnson passed through what was probably 
the most difficult period in the history of 
the country. Against the open and covert 
antagonism of many Representatives and 
Senators in his own party, his enemies 
even carrying their opposition so far as to 
impeach him for ‘‘high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” Johnson proceeded on his 
course with the characteristic persistence 
which had raised him from the position 
of an obscure tailor. The help he gave in 
securing a real reconstruction in the South 
has endured, and this, after all, is the true 
test. 

Grant’s Presidency is also covered, the 
author contrasting the strength of the 
general in the field with the weakness of 
the President who was easily swayed by 
cunning politicians and others. An ap- 
pendix contains the electoral vote by 
States covering the period from 1865 to 





CIGAR. 


The Smoke of Consolation 


In introducing the Josiah Quincy cigar 
cc . . 
to the readers of ““The Literary Digest,’’ 
I present a cigar made from absolutely 
pure Havana filler, with a genuine 
shade-grown Connecticut wrapper. 
Having been a large dealer in 
fine cigars and tobaccos for many 
years, I have no hesitancy in 
recommending the Josiah Quincy 
to the best of judges. 
We want you to compare this 
cigar with any 2 for 25¢ or 15¢ 
cigar that you are accustomed to 
smoking—by testing doth at the 
same time, under the same condi- 
tions. You yourself will then 
be the best judge of the result. 


THE SMOKE OF 
CONSOLATION 


The Josiah Quincy is called 
‘*The Smoke of Consolation’’ 
for two reasons— 


First, the cigar satisfies as to 
aroma, burning quality, and taste. 

Secondly, it is consoling to 
smoke a good cigar that costs so 
little. 


In order that the readers of this 
publication may judge the Josiah 
Quincy cigar for themselves, I 
have had twenty-five thousand 
packed ten in a box, and will send 
a box of these cigars to any ad- 
dress in the U. S., post paid, upon 
receipt of 75 cents in stamps, 
mouey order, cash or check. 

If the cigars should not prove sat- 
isfactory as to price, quality and 
taste, returnthe unsmoked ones in 
the box with a letter stating your rea- 
sons, and I will refund your money. 


This offer holds good as long as the 
cigars last. After that they will be 
ool only in boxes of fifty each, at 
$3.25 per box. 


10 for $ .75 
50 for 3.25 


Send all orders to 


M. L. PAGE 


15 Floor 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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1877, besides a general index to the seyen 
volumes of the history. It is fortunate 
that Mr. Schouler has lived long enough 
and was well and ambitious enough t : 
complete his entertaining and admirable So 
work—perhaps the most readable and te 
useful of all the many histories of the “ Calv: 
~ United States. san 
al i ey) LEA ¥ rom 
-_ Lad Magaz 
AMERICAN LAND MAMMALS 9a 
e re: 
Scott, William Berryman. A History of Land Mr. 
Mammals in the Western Hemisphere. [!lustrated 


by Bruce Horsefall. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 693. Macmillan SUCCESS 
Company. $5 net. many 
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VARNISHES 


Lasting satisfaction, permanent beauty, 
durability that defies wear and weather—these 
i by. Berry. Brothers’ 
Varnislies, whether they be used to finish 
floors, interior woodwork, a front door or a 


For 56 years the House of Berry Brothers 
has been making varnishes that satisfy, No 
matter what your finishing needs, you should 
know more about Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 
—especially these three celebrated products: 
Luxeberry White Enamel—For white interior 
finishing. A white enamel that stays white. 
Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name 
suggests its wonderful durability. 

Luxeberry Spar (It’s Waterproof )—For ma- 
rine uses and forall kinds of outdoor finishing ex- 
Will not turn white, check 


Ask your dealer about these products or write 
trect lous 


ERRY BROTHER 


(Incorporated) 
World’s Largest Varnish Makers 


Factories—Detroit, Michigan 
San Frane sco, California 
Established 1858 

Branches in Principal Cities of the World) 


Walkerville, Ontario 

















To those who take more than a casual or 
commercial interest in our four-footed 
animals, this grandly made history of their 
career on our continent will seem the most 
important acquisition of the year to 
American zoology. An enormous mass of 
materials has been accumulating in muse 
ums since the scientific exploration of the 
West and South began about 1870; and 
there has been similar activity in South 
America, especially in the Argentine 
Republic, where the pampas and the 
coastal and foothill formations of desolate 
Patagonia have disclosed riches of mam- 
malian paleontology equaling some of those 
of our well-filled Rocky Mountain strata. 
In places these Tertiary formations are 
real bone-yards, where dozens of mingled 
fossil fragments may be taken from every 
square rod. This excess of mammalian 
life in the later Tertiary period, as con- 
pared with the present, is one of the most 
striking revelations of the book—one that 
will impress itself anew even upon geologists 
when they sean the orderly compilation of 
results of half a century of collecting which 
Dr. Scott’s volume presents. 

Another very striking thing is the close 
relationship in animal history of North 
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Stained with Dexter Stains 
Waite = Copeland, Architects 


—and the colors last 
When you specify Dexter Stains you can have full 
confidence that the result will still be satisfactory 
years after the house is finished. 


ENGLISH SHINGLE 
Soe Stains 


retain their brightness and strength because only 
the best English ground colors are used. Dexter 
Stains will not wash off, or mildew, and have no 
offensive odor. Special preservative, waterproot- 
ing oils prolong the life of the wood, and bring 
out the beauty of the grain. 

Let us send you Booklet A and miniature stained 
shingles. 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 117 Broad St., Boston 

Braycn Orrice: 1133 Broadway, New York 

Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the WHITE 

ENAMEL which does NOT TURN YELLOW. 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros., Inc., 
Philadelphia; F.H.McDonald, Grand Rapids; 


F.T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- <3 BRO; 
kane, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; R. McC. > =) 
Bullington & Co., Richmond; Shevlin-Car- “3 

penter Lumber Co..Minneapolis and St.Paul; 2 os 3 


° Hoffschlaeger Co.. Honolulu; and DEALERS x | 
mec NN A 


WHY TABLES AND DRESSERS 


SHOULD HAVE PLATE 
GLASS TOPS 














Highly polished wood surfaces are easily 
marred beyond repair—one scratch fre- 
quently ruins the beauty of a costly piece 
of furniture. Plate Glass Tops on Tables, 
Dressers and Desks eliminate all danger 
of damage. They deautify as wellas pro- 
tect, for, unlike wood, glass grows more 
brilliant with cleaning. Plate Glass Tops 
are absolutely sanitary—are easily cleaned 
—afford no lodging place for dust or germs. 
Economical to buy and use. The first 
cost is the only cost for they last a life 
time. And they pay for themselves many 
times by saving tedious polishing and pre- 
serving the original finish of furniture they 
protect. Write for prices and descriptions, 
Give size of glass desired. Old mirrors re- 
silvered and made as good as new. 
DONNELLY-KELLEY GLASS CO. 
Dept. L. Holland, Mich. 








America with Scuth America, owing to the 
fact that at various times since the man- 
mals developed as a class these continents 
were far more broadly connected than now, 
permitting a free migration from one to the 
other. Relics of this interchange still 
exist, despite the long intervals of separa- 
tion, during each of which a fauna peculiar 
to each was developed. Thus it is quite 
| impossible to recount the history of several 
|of the mammalian groups unless the pale- 
ontology of both continents is considered. 
Even this will not suffice, for it appears 
| that a great number of families, as well as 
|of species, were immigrants from Europe, 
lor from Asia, or even from Australasia, 
jeoming by way of the land connections 
'which from time to time existed between 
| this continent and the others. 
| Such are some of the broader facts 
| brought out in this history, the evidence for 
which is made plain as the reader turns the 
pages. To the geologist and paleontologist 
| the book will prove a most valuable manual 
| for reference. 
| Especial praise is due to the illustrations, 
‘in which Bruce Horsefall has, with the 
| most intelligent skill, reconstructed from 
| the skeletons, and by analogy, pictures of 
| scores of the extinct animals as they must 
|have looked. This has been done to some 
‘extent in other books, but nowhere 9 
| plentifully, or so picturesquely, as here; 
and one feels confident that they are right. 
Altogether the book is a useful and satis 
factory accession to the library of the 
general student of science. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


rT HACKERAY’S “ Ballad of Bouilla-| 
baisse’”’ and Mr. E. A. Robinson’s | 
“Calverly’s ’’—these are the two poems} 
suggested by “ Youth,” which we take | 
from the February issue of The American | 
Magazine. Not that- Mr. McCoy is an 
imitator —his poem is strikingly original. 
The resemblance is in subject and in genre. | 
Mr. \IcCoy is to be congratulated on his 
suecess!ul use of colloquial language. Too 
many \erse-makers rely upon “ poetic ”’ 
words and idioms; the skilful craftsman | 
keeps close to the accustomed speech of his 
time. ‘There is a sineerity about ‘‘ Youth ”’ 
that is compelling; Mr. MceCoy’s praise will 
send many a reader searching for ‘ this 
restaur:nt we called ‘ The Hopeful Heart.’”’ 


Youth 
By SAMUEL McCoy 
You say New York is lovelier than ever? 
Ah, is it still the city that I knew? 


Is it still . tell me first, tho, did you never 
Dine that restaurant I sent you to? 





You know —the little one that artists know of; 
The one you never find without a guide; 

The one where no one ever makes a show of 
His wor'dly wealth, or puts on any “‘side.”’ 


Much chance there was indeed of our dissembling 
With those wild Indians there to squelch all 
sham! | 
Why, not one of us had a thing resembling 
(Even remotely) wealth—nor cared a damn! 


Yousay you missed it? never once you dined there? 
I'm sorry! But perhaps you'd not have seen 
The glamour that we fellows used to find there; 
It might have bored you—tho I'm sure ‘twas 
clean! 
Not that that mattered! We were young and | 
healthy, 
And breakfast, luncheons, never cost us much; | 
At night, with a half-dollar, we were wealthy, 
And dined there ravenously—always ‘‘ dutch.” 


Hesterne rose! Yes, my Latin’s scrappy; 
I'm not quite certain that it’s apropos; 
But still those yesterdays were, oh, so happy, 
And nights like those are wonderful to know! 
I'll try to show you. . . . This is how you find it, | 
This restaurant we called “The Hopeful | 
Heart"’— } 
A silly title; but you mustn’t mind it, | 
We were all youngsters then, and mad on Art— | 
You leave the Avenue just where that church’s 
Calm finger points up to the summer stars, 
And so go down the cross street till your search is | 
Ended when you hear some lilting bars | 
Of music—some warm tenor voice is singing 
That old berceuse from “Jocelyn” . . . then a} 
laugh! 
That's Alan, bless him! Now his arm he’s flinging 
Around your shoulder and life’s gained a half! 


He's waited to surprize you—has some matter, 
Some harebrained scheme, to tell to you alone; 
Then down the three stone steps you two will 

clatter, 


And all the worries of your day have flown! 


See! there's ‘The Sefior,” plump and rosy; meets 
you 
And smiles his ‘‘ Messieurs’” as you troop on 
through 
The kitchen, where the steam of cooking greets you, 


RUNew, | 


QO 





And reach the tiny yard and join the crew! 
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Buy your sunshine by the barrel 


Fill your factory with it. If your ceilings and walls absorb 
instead of reflect light you are getting only a fraction of the 
light you ought to have. ‘‘Barrelled Sunlight’ will give 
you ALL of it, lengthen your daylight day and cut down 
vour lighting bills. It will increase your light 19 to 36 
per cent. Paint your ceilings and walls with 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


The only oil paint (without varnish) giving a glossy, tile-like finish 


Rice’s Mill White will fill your factory with sunshine. Its glossy sur- 
face will not absorb light or collect dirt, germs and odors like a flat paint. 
It can be washed like tile. 


Rice’s Mill White will not scale and require frequent renewals like a cold- 
water paint. It will not “‘alligator’’ and crack under the jar of machinery 
like a varnish paint. It flows easily under a 4-in. brush; two coats equal 
three of lead and oil. /t stays white longer than any other gloss paint. 


The Original Mill White 


Rice’s Mill White made a trade name of the words ‘‘ Mill White.’’ None of its 
imitations has its elastic, permanent qualities. No other paint manufacturer can use 
the Rice process. Rice’s Mill White for ten years has proved itself unequalled for 
illuminating power, sanitary qualities and low ultimate cost. 





RICE’S 
GRANOLITH . 


A tough and elastic, per- | coat. 
manent finish for concrete 
walls. ae. past of it : 
the cement to which it is W f B kl 
appiied. One coat suffi- rl e or 00 e 
oat, sale 8 te 
desired. Makes the best d S ] B d 
possible primer on inside an amp e oar 
concrete and brick for a 
ee goat of Rice’s — Ask for a copy of our book- 

/hite Paint, giving a tile- : 
like enamel a at no} let, ‘‘More Light.”’ Write 
more expense than lead 

today. 


and oil paint. 
FOR CONCRETE | y. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
No. 29 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Rice’s Mill White is sold direct from our factory, in barrels 
containing sufficient paint to cover 20,000 square feet, one 
If you have that area of ceiling and wall space to cover, 
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Hold even 
temperature! 











If a man offered torun your heat- 
er under promise to keep your 
house at 70° all winter, day and 
night, would you not be willing 
to pay him ten cents for the daily 
service? Yet at a fraction of a 
penny per day you can hold the 
temperature exactly at the de- 
gree you desire by an 


SyLpon REGITHERM 


which becomes the faithful, incessant watch- 
man of your winter comfort. The REGI- 
THERM holds all rooms at 70° temperature 
(higher or lower if desired) by control of 
heater draft- and check-dampers. The in- 
stant there is a drop or rise in outside tem- 
perature, the REGITHERM keeps the radia- 
tors supplied with just the amount of heat 
needed to warm all rooms evenly. REGI- 
THERM has no diaphragms to wear out, no 
machinery to need tinkering, no batteries to 
renew; will work for a century without repairs. 
There is no waste of coal, nocold rooms nights 
and mornings, no constant trotting to cellar to 
fix dampers. REGITHERM quickly repays 
its cost in fuel savings. 


EASILY PUT IN OLD BUILDINGS 


Write for booklet ‘‘ New Heating Aids’’— ex- 
oie REGITHERM,SYLPHON Packless 

adiator Valves (absolutely and always 
steam- and water-tight), NORWALL Air 
Valves (make your radiators do their best 
heating work )— and other heating improve- 
ments. Drop a postal today? 

For manufacturing, drying, baking and other 
purposes requiring uni- 
form heat in air or 
liquids REGITHERM 
or SYLPHON Tank 
Regulators save ex- 

ense and promote 

est workmanshi 
Send for booklet “SYL- 

HON HEAT REGU- 
LATORS.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. G " CHICAGO 
Makets of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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You never went there? Well, you might have 
wondered 
At what we found to make us like the place: 
It wasn’t much to see; sometimes they blundered, 
And served us meals that merited no grace; 


The tableware was cracked, the forks were greasy, 
They charged fantastic sums for their cigars; 
But still the waiters always smiled their ‘‘ Si, si’’ 

And it was pleasant, underneath the stars. 


Perhaps it wasn’t all my fancy painted: 
I only know that something seemed to give 
The simplest speech a magic unacquainted, 
And all our words (of course) were bound to live! 


What was its secret? I can not explain it. 

You missed it? Then you've only life’s flat lees! 
Perhaps to go back would be to profane it, 

But, oh, how gay it was! What prophecies! 


Here is a contrast—a poem expressing 
a mood as exalted as that of ‘‘ Youth” 
is intimate, and expressing it with equal 





foree. Mr. Pulsifer has made some splen- 
did lines, and the vigor and beauty of his 
|/poem are undeniable. The occasional 
“yeas”? and other archaic words are 
| justified by his lofty theme, and he uses 
| them with restraint. We take the poem 
from The Outlook. 


Poet and Folk 
By HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


The Poet 


I was the trumpet that took you to war, 
I was the glamour in clattering mail, 
I was the pennon you fluttered from lances. 
I was your thirst for the death-dealing hail. 











Fresh Air Without Draft 


Fresh air is as necessary as food or clothing. 
Have a constant supply, without a draft, 
in bedroom or office. 


shoots fresh air up the window pane and draws out foulness 
withoutdraft. Inconspicuous. Put in window without nails or 
screws. Durable non-rusting metal. Used by N. Y. State Hos- 
pital, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, 
ete., including handreds of homes. Size I fitsany window 24 to 
36 in. wide. delivered to you. $2.00; size 2 fits any window 30 
to 52 in., 83.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Money oack 
if not satisfied. Booklet FREE. Reference: Union Trust Co., 
Baltimore. Order today 

No- Draft Ventilator Co. ,1030 UnionTrust Bldg. ,Balto.,Md. 
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The Folk 


| Yea, we started like a tempest 
When the loud-tongued thunder calls, 
| And you watched us storming deathward 
Through red fire-riven walls. 
Rank on rank we rose and perished, 
Host on host we hoped and died. 
Yours the voice that called to battle, 
Ours the hearts you crucified. 


The Poet 


Low and grass-grown were the winrows 
Where your sleeping legions lay, 
Sunken in a sea of clover 
There I lingered out the day, 
Till a spray of blossoms tossing 
Beckoned me to point the way. 
Once, I cried, I sang of battle, 
Joy in death and clashing arms— 
And this rolling sward is answer 
To the sound of my alarms. 
Life is only youth and roses— 
Seek and find them where you may! 
Mark this field of fairy beauty, 
Sprung from your forgotten clay. 


The Folk 


Halting and weary we stumbled on, stumbled on, 
Led by your luring through thicket and thorn; 

Faded, the rose petals fell from our fingers, 
Hope in our hearts was a vision still-born! 


The Poet 


Up from your valleys I fled to the mountains, 
Fashioned an altar of ice and of snow, 

Worshiped a God as cold as my temple, 
Scorning the battle and beauty below. 

Ever the sunshine that walled me in crystal, 
Ever the star beams that stabbed through the 

dark 

Found me a figure of motionless marble 
Carved at devotions, all pallid and stark. 

Voiceless I waited, and wondered, and pondered, 
Lingered alone with the dreams I had lost; 





Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25cts.instamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Your Sock 
Smooth as 
Your Skin 


Boston Garter 


is the only kind for men that has the 


Katy 
RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 
In a variety of styles— 
Pad—Cord— Double Grip 


Lisle, 25e. EVERYWHERE Silk, 50c. 
GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 














Big $2 Oftr-KEITHS 
ey 80-page month- 
ly magazine for 
a year, W it your 
choice of any one of 
Keith's famous 


$1 PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 
A Beauty—No.1360, cost $3600 ee oe 
thority on building and decorating artistic homes. $2 a 3 
Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architect 
Keith’s Famous Plan Books, direct or thrn Newsdealers, Si each 
ey Plans of Bungalows | 175 Plans costing below 86000 
104 ‘* ** Cottages 1 125 over $6000 
costing below $4000 } 100 ** Cement and Brick 
f $5000 | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 
ny one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with year’s subseription $2 
M.L. KEITH, 520 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











) EET 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ‘* Improved.”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Private Water Supply Plants 
Sewage Dispesal Plants 
Home Power Plants 


Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumrs 
Gasoline Engines -- Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin en Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


New York City «Kewanee, Ills Chica 














No wintry snows, no gusty winds 
enter the house installed with 


Mallory 
Shutter Workers 


You open and close the shutters from 
inside the room, without raising the 
sash—and they are locked and stay 
locked till you turn the little handle. 

Easily installed in old or new houses. 
Write for pamphlet and prices. 

MALLORY MFG. CO. 
522 Broad St., Flemington, N. J. 
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Lo, when I prayed then, aloud for my people— 
Out of my mouth went a wafer of frost! 


The Folk 


There in the valley we waited your coming, 
Songiess we labored and longed for the light, 
While the warm blood that throbbed in our bodies 
Deadened your call tinkling down from the 

height. 


The Poet 


Oh. my people, once I stirred you 
Out of sloth to instant flame; 
Then tiie rose-strewn path I showed you 
Lured you forth to sullen shame. 
When | bade you follow, follow, 
You have watched me from afar; 
By what guidon shall I lead you— 
Swor:, or rose, or distant star? 


The Folk 


You have strength to see the vision, 
You !iave words that burn like fire; 
We are ‘alt, and blind, and stricken 
With the weight of dumb desire. 
There i+ little joy in battle 
For te sake of clashing blade; 
Roses «ce an empty trophy 
Wher their warmth and color fade. 
While )ou scaled the pass to heaven 
You ‘ave left us here to die, 
Is there neither joy nor battle 
Near your temple in the sky? 
Bring us down that starlit glory, 
Make us see it like a rose, 
Warm with more than earthly beauty, 
Pure as are the deathless snows. 
We will storm the path you followed, 
Host on host all unafraid. 
Dare you sound your silver trumpet 
For the long crusade? 


In spite of his enthusiasm for ‘‘ the tang 
and tingle of the clean salt spray,’ Mr. 
Glaenzer seems to linger with some 
degree of pleasure on the thought of the 
exotic perfumes he names. He has con- 
structed an excellent ballade; and ballades 
are rare in these days of slothful versifiers. 
It appears in Munsey’s Magazine. 


Ballade of Perfumes 
By RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER 


Haunting the air float perfumes of all time, 
Fantoms of nard anointing unknown kings, 
Ghosts of the incense circling orient clime, 
Wraiths of the myrrh that clouded Nike's wings. 
Cinnamon, aloes, champak—spicy things 
Strange to the nostrils freight each sunny ray: 
To me more pregnant is the storm that brings 
The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


Jinn of the East, pervade our smoke and grime, 

Heavy with musk that wreathed the tombs of 
Mings, 

Flaunting about our streets of nauseous slime, 
Sandalwood, jinko’s sacred offerings, 

Swooning patchouli, fragrancy that clings— 
Seeking to drug our senses to their sway: 

To me more potent is the spume that flings 
The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


Jasmine and rose have long been held sublime; 

Odorous rapture high in the orchid swings; 
Out of exotic petal, leaf, and cyme, 

Lovely, alive, the clever pander wrings 
\ttars (o tempt all vain soft overlings— 
Essenced delight for all with purse to pay; 
To me all-priceless is the brine that stings, 

The ‘ang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


ENVOY 


Flora, altho your wood-and-meadow springs 
Ra\ish and witch when flowered fresh by May, 
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A Happy Deal 


*“Well, Mac, I sold it. Quickest sale I ever made, 
too. And those very people couldn’t see it a year ago. 
I guess the paint made the sale today.” 


That paint was worth more than it cost for protec- 
tion—you can work that out in figures. 


But only in pride of home can you measure the 
value of paint in making your home a more lovely 
place in which to live. A more lovely place to live in 


—that sold the house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil, tinted any color, will increase 
the value of your house. Ask your painter to use it. 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 81 —a group of helps, Free 





NATIONAL COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago 


San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


SORBET 











The Standard Dictionary shows all the 
various shades of words and of meaning, 
Ad contains “all the living words*in the English 
years. Write for specia! agents offer 
Bath Cabinet Co,, 124 


ng BATH TUB 


Costs little, no piumbi little water. 
Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 
far better than tin tubs. Lasts 





or The Best in Bookcase Construction “a=” 


coo 
Send for Free “BOOK OF DESIGNS” (and Souvenir Bookmark) / 
showing the latest Sectional Bookcases—the ideal home for = books—in ff : 
our Sanitary, Mission, Colonial and Standard Styles in richly finished Mahog- }, 
any and Oak. Removable, non-binding, dust-proof doors, no disfiguring iron \ 
bands. Quality is guaranteed. 
OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS - 

You will enjoy seeing these up-to-date bookcases. Start with one section and add to as needed. 

Sold theough daahers dieeet Son factory. Don’t forget to ask for our free Souvenir Bookmark. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE Co. Dep't B19. ESTABLISHED 1890 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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| How brief their spell: forever Triton sings P 

y, g | The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. Go od Bookcase 

y 4 Wy i G From Munsey’s Magazine, too, we take for the price ofa good book! 

EEO a2 ESA this exquisite little poem—marred only by 
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THE F 


VE ELE 44) the use of the word “ mart.” = SS I 
4 M 
employe 
By Witu1aM H. HayNEe : 7 mately * 


Cotton 


Thi - vers ‘ 
White as a snowflake, warm as May, play ; 
Siren of commerce day by day; : , Baseball 


NDERFEED is the greatest In soft serenity upcurled 
° She rules the markets of the world. 
word in the economy of heat- 
ing, because all-time comfort is Born in the country’s quiet heart, 
assured at Jeast cost Over 25 000 | Yet mistress of each throbbing mart, $33 ‘ too far 
ad > hl ° ‘ 
a | lhrough her are fortunes lost and won, 

satisfied users KNOW that the |] | This tropic daughter of the sun. : and so 
Underfeed has actually cut their 


coal bills in two and in some cases, Those whom she Severs with her grace : denunci: 
° Meet wealth and power face to face; 
even in three. Clean a Ae ‘ scat , ; 
. hose whom she darkens with her frown | Barrow, 
0 adequate heat with In trade’s vast whirlpool swiftly drown 
least attention is an Un- i _ . ’ League, 
derfeed certainty. a the new 
‘ Before we saw this issue of Poetry and = 
Thousands have given : : - and Bi 
cheerful testimony of Under. || | Drama, we were ignorant of the work of Y This Combination: er 
feed appreciation. Miss Frances Cornford. Yet “ The Old 3 Sections, glass doors. top. and _ 
Write TODAY for FREE Witch in the Copse”’ is far superior to many base, (So.ip Oak) $7 75 . Foster, 
Booklet, which fully describes }] | of the poems that come from the pens ON APPROVAL has litt 
of widely known magazine contributors. 


oa Williamson It is pleasant to find the witch’s point of / esicds 


Sn Ser asta’ et } 7 y as sayil 
FURNACES view explained, and explained so well. /T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRAR : 
Underfeedionrss wn . L BOOKCASE No ke 
The Old Witch in the Copse Our new ** Universal Style ” combines a pleasing, endur 
Fuel Saving Mr. John P. 


ing Se ate = eosin . ments in con pay wh 
- struction dapted for home or office library; a Nae, 
O’Neil, Logan Square Sta. : : " finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, di City to 
Chicago Postoffices “No more By FRANCES CORNFORD ing glnss doors, at si. 75 pe r section; top and b base 2a dropt f 
i. : each. The greatest value we have ever red. On 
topfeeds_ for me; Saved : (To be sung) ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight; reason 
about $30 last year. D VE 9 slight extra charge to extreme Western States. Other ay 
Consumes Gases Mr. J. A. styles and —— at sons orre pondingly bi price be Lund. the Fe 
0 0) i 4 
poe 7 aes 4 I am a witch, and a kind old witch, fifty thousand users. Said on! valreet are up 
S$ good. 4 ma’e many » k _ es from our factory at a consider: ible SAV. 
Consumessmokeand gasesas {am : There's many a one knows that ing toyou. Write for our neweatalog No trouble 
they passthrough live coals.” | Alone I live in my little dark house The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y invasio: 
~ vs » ade ndst ° le al I. . , 
Prevents Waste Mr £ Cc. = With Pillycock, my cat. ae ng HM : 
om < Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets a few V 
White, Garret, Ind.: “Have en of A 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
— _ tied ashes twics i _— A girl came running through the night, old Br 
The Underfeed saves $2 to $3 a ton on coal, burn- When all the winds blew free: aes rities ony - sd ig 
0 sts 
ing cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—slack, pea “‘O mother, change a young man’s heart, Autograph Walter R. ‘Benjamin, 225 5th Ave, N.Y. my op! 
- Lo sana = — S ‘ Il Fire is on top— close to That will not look on me. Letters ESTABLISHED 188 long r 
as surfaces, which are us kept free from Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” ‘$layear h 
eat-retarding soot. throug! 
Send rough sketch or blue print of your floors “O mother, brew a magic mead the sec 
and basement and we will forward FREE Heating } r sills Rite inca cake cas Sak sb 
Plans and estimates of cost. Use Coupon for fo stir his heart so cold. ‘ 
FREE Warm Air Furnace or Steam and Hot **Just as you will, my dear,” said I; 
Water Book and fac-simile testimonials. “And I thank you for your gold.” 


THE 7 
PECK- WILLIAMSON CO. So here am I in the wattled copse 
304 W. Fifth St. , Cincinnati, O. Where all the twigs are brown, 
Furnace Book | 


Boiler Book.... ne To find what I need, to brew my mead 
Indicate by X Book you desire} As the dark of night comes down. 
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Primroses in my old hands, 
Sweet to smell and young, 

And violets blue that spring in the grass 
Wherever the larks have sung, 





With celandines as heavenly crowns, 
Yellowy-gold and bright; 
All of these, O all of these, 

Genuine “ Edwards.” ' Shall bring her love's delight. 
Ready-made, fire-proof — 
garages. Quickly set up - But orchids growing snaky-green, 
Seaee nskooe Eee . Speckled dark with blood, 


. 
and up. Postal brings ui : sf And fallen leaves that sered and shrank My Beauty Exercises 
illustrated 64-page catalog. And rotted in the mud, Will make you look younger and More Beautiful than 
The Edwards Mfg.Co., 337-387 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,O. 4 the external trez atments you might “= for a lifetime. 
yi » Ss j isteri ars y system removes wrinkles and lines, draws up sagg zing 
With nettles burning blistering-harsh muscles, firms the flesh, rounds out the thin face, makes 
And blinding thorns above; ~ complexion, fresh as 7 —cegge Pgyesd massage, 
eon ‘ me vibration, astringents, plasters, chin straps. or am 
SPEAKMAN SHOWERS All of these, O all of the “e appliances whatever.—Just Nature’s Way. I tea 
Any t Ba Shall bring the pains of love. you a method for life. 
Any temperature water My vystem snot oriy- reduces double chin, tat § 
er | . : > cS D , 
valve handle. Last forever. Shall bring the pains of love, my Puss, f > ane Age PERFI SAN! Ss cK: ESH HAS 
Easily fitted to any bathroom, That cease not night or day; BEEN WORKED AWAY. The Zoo thin neck can 
Over 100 styles for homes, clubs, The bitter rage naught can assuage also be beautifully rounded and hollows filled out. 


hospitals, gymnasiums, schools, bat No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial I xercise 
hotels, factories, mines. Write Till it bleeds the heart away. will freshen your complexion and give it a most ex 
for interesting book—FREE, quisite coloring. 


7 P . ; Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty Culturt, 
SPEALNER SUPPLY AND PIPE CO. Pillycock mine, my hands are full, Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions—F REE. 
301 30th STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL My pot is on the fire. KATHRYN MURRAY 


Largest Makers of Shower Baths in the World. Purr, my pet, this fool shall get Dept. 132, 209 State St. Chicago 
Her fool’s desire. The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FEDERAL LEAGUE’S CHANCES 


ITH such men as Joe Tinker, | 
Mordecai Brown, and Otto Knabe | 
employed as team managers and approxi- | 
mately $1,000,000 invested in parks and in 
players of national reputation, the Federal 
Baseball League is no longer taken as a 
joke. in the opinion of Bozeman Bulger, 
the New York Evening World’s special 
baseball writer, the new league has gone 
too far to think of backing down this year, 
and so think other newspaper men and 
baseball magnates. Tho bitter in his 
denunciition of the Federals, Edward 
Barrow, president of the International | 
League, which is expected to compete with 
the new organization in Baltimore,Toronto, 
and Buffalo, admits the Federal League 
“may last through a season.” John B. 
Foster, secretary of the New York Giants, 
has litt!) confidence in the new venture. 
He is quoted by the Evening World man | 
as saying: | 
No league can frame a schedule that will | 
pay which takes in a jump from Kansas 
City to Baltimore. Louisville had to be 
dropt from the National League for that 
reason. Of course, there is no law against 
the Federal League going ahead, but they | 
are up against a tough proposition. The | 
trouble is that most people liken this| 
invasion to that of the American League 
afew years ago. It is really more like the | 
old Brotherhood fight. These Federal | 
Leaguers have two leagues to tackle. In| 
my opinion the players will suffer in the | 
long run. If they sueceed in running 
through a season the salaries will drop | 
the second year, because the backers will 


THE COMET. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


hot be able to stand it. The big leagues 
are standing all they can now, and to get 
any stars the Federals will have to raise 
the ante considerably. 


Early in January the Federal League 
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The Story of the 
Kodak Album 


The friendships of school days, the very 


atmosphere of the home, every phase of 
life that makes for companionship— in all 
of these is an intimate picture story—a 
story that glows with human interest, 
grows in value with every passing year. 


Let Kodak keep the story for you. 


Ask your dealer, or write us, for “‘At Home with the Kodak,” a 
delightfully illustrated little book that tells about home pictures—flash- 
lights, groups, home portraits and the like—and how to makethem. It’s 
mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














Every Gardener 
will want this 


. 
Beautiful Catalogue 
*,) 
—it’s FREE 

Many pictures show the gratifying results 
you can obtain in your garden, and the 
text explains how to get these results— 
time of planting seeds—depth to plant, etc. 

It graphically describes the latest novelties 
and specialties in flowers and in vegetables, as 
well as standards. 

Every gardener who wishes to grow better 

wers and better vegetables should send 
for this catalogue. 

The plants described are grown from seeds of 
superior strains, obtained from reliable sources of 
supply known to us. They are selected from 
types that we have tested at our trial grounds 
with favorable results. i : 

That our seeds give excellent satisfaction is 
attested by the steady growth of our business 
during the 16 years of its existence, which has 
made it necessary for us to become located in 
one of the largest buildings in New York devoted 
to this kind of business. : : 

Write today, mention Literary Digest and 
secure your copy of this attractive Catalogue. 


Simm dale 


30-32 Barclay Street NEW YORK 
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Start hon estes Early 


Thousands throughout the country will enjoy 
luscious home-grown tomatoes the first weeks in 
June because they start seed in February in 
LUTTON MINIATURE GLASS GARDENS. 


You too can revel in the luxury of early home- 
grown produce if you order one of these frames now. 

Don’t be satisfied with the usual method of out- 
of-door planting. It means a short season for your 
garden. Invest a few dollars and a little effort in 
LUTTON SASH FRAMES and they become source 
of continuous pleasure and profit, yielding their 
bounty of fresh produce both in and out of season. 
Twenty varieties of vegetables and many favorite 
flowers can be grown in these frames by the amateur. 

LUTTON SASH FRAMES are made in one, 
two, three and four sash sizes; each sash 3 ft. x 6 ft., 
single or double glazed; sold with or without sash. 
Carefully crated and — ready to use. Write 
for descriptive pamphlet D. Planting instructions 
furnished with each order. 
WILLIAM H. LUTTON 


Jersey City 7 New Jersey 
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was said to have corraled something like 
150 first-rate players. President James 
A. Gilmore, of the Federal League, is 
quoted as saying, that ‘‘We shall have no 
trouble in getting all the players we want.” 
Mr. Bulger reviews the situation thus: 


When Mr. Gilmore said that the progress 
made in thirty days was enough to assure 
the various promoters that the new 
organization was on a sound basis and would 
go through the season, he was not alto- 
gether talking through his hat. A sum- 
mary of this progress will make the most 
skeptical magnates of organized baseball 
give it a second thought. 

It was just thirty days ago that Joe 
Tinker signed a contract with the Chicago 
Federal Club and put the wheels in motion. 
Since that time the Federals have signed, 
according to their own statement, forty- 
one American and National League players. 
That is enough, provided no more are 
signed, to give each of the eight clubs 
five players of national reputation. Gil- 
more expects more.’ 

There have been -more than enough 
minor leaguers from the Class AA and 
Class A clubs signed to complete the 
several teams, provided not another big 
leaguer jumps. 

In signing these players the Federal 
League has expended more than $300,000. 
In addition to that the promoters have 
invested enough in parks and other neces- 
sary expenses to run the sum up to a little 
more than $1,000,000. 

These figures come from men directly 
eonnected with President Gilmore, and 
they can not be laughed at. The point is, 
however, that a crowd of men who will put 
up $1,000,000 in cash on any proposition 
are pretty apt to go through with it. That 
is what Mr. Gilmore meant when he said 
the backers were satisfied to go ahead. 
They can’t quit now. 

The manner in which this money was 
spent on players has been investigated, 
and it is not all bunk. Not by a jugful. 
I talked with a player who had been ap- 
proached, and the proposition put up to 
him, he says, was that half of the three 
years’ salary was to be paid in advance in 
eash and the rest was to be put in escrow. 
Which is to say, so well protected that 
he can get it the moment his part of 
the contract is fulfilled. To do that, 
the promoters of the Federal League, nec- 
essarily, must have a standing in the 
banks. 

We'll take the cases of Tinker and Knabe, 
for instance. I am reliably informed 
that Tinker received $15,000 in cash before 
he put his name to a contract. The rest of 
the money is in a bank waiting his draft as 
soon as he has given his services to the 
new league. As an evidence that Tinker 
did get the money in cash it is known that 
he turned down $10,000 in actual cash 
offered him by Mr. Ebbets. Now, you 
know that a ball-player would not throw 
aside $10,000 that he has in his hand 
unless he got more elsewhere. That’s 
common sense. It’s also his nature. 

Otto Knabe, before consenting to sign 
with Baltimore, received $12,500 in cash, 
and the rest of his money was protected 
the same as in the case of Tinker. The 
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Early Start To pla: 
_ Perhaps it was because the contest was :o humbkim if the for 
in its beginnings and the fun so keen that a whole gh. fm $7,900 il: 
urban community became infected with the competi iE $300,000 
gardening spirit. heating ©: 
It all happened this way: Sam Allen determined fmm coming *' 
plant, raise, and ripen the first tomato of the season ig ME would se: 
our neighborhood. Jack Greenway accepted the chal. signed ¢: 
lenge and all down our garden-flanked block \ewatchel IN sting 1 
the rivalry. Allen planted his seeds in “‘fla's” j — 
Greenway his in a cold frame. Greenway plucked the training 
first ripe, rosy fruit. He was ten days ahead of Alles A pri\ 
and three weeks ahead of the rest sot of Russ¢ 
That set us all to getting the early planting haba, fy Pitcher & 
and resulted in prizes by the Garden Club {or the fry Feds. | 
vegetables and the first flowers. There is no greater [my cagy Pe 
fun in gardening than the competitive contesi. Ifama fe thing ™ 
gets the earliest products he fairly gloats over his neigh. [ME loose a (’ 
bors. What if the frost does nip some! That danger Otto | 
adds a touch of adventure to the game. viewpoin 
To do this it is necessary to plan early, order eatly, “T got 
plant early. Begin a 1914 Garden Notebook. Mes #% eould p 
ure all your spaces under cultivation. Calculate how eontinuc 
to improve every square foot. Imagine just where you ceree 
will put those trim rows of lettuce, chard, or caul. — : 
flower, and just where the colors of candytuft, holly. players ' 
hock, annual phlox, and the like will be most har. in five 
monious. ball-pla; 
Then mail your seed orders. Don’t try to get the J i ninet: 
cheapest; get the best which may cost more but ae fm stories 
cheapest in the end. Order from reliable firms. Orde The t 
Now! The early orders get the best attention. You as orgé 
receive the promptest service. ; that th 
When your seeds have arrived plan early planting selves, 
In our next Garden Chat we will tell you about som J the pla; 
ingenious ways to get the earliest results. offers. 
If - bey —_, garden GARDEN DEPARTMENT and - 
supplies from advertisers ° ° accordi 
using these columns you The oa 
get reliable goods Jiterar y D iges several 
heen ce 
should: 
GEF, Rose 5°" 
Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 The 
Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for theam- player 
ateur planter. Write for our 
“‘New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1914 and th 
—it’s free. It isn’t a cataloz—it’s an educational 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated; the financi 
cover pictures the new Charles Dingee rose—best, 
hardiest free-blooming rose in America. Safe deliv- propos 
ery guaranteed. Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 249, West Grove, Pa. how t 
profits 
VICK’S .Sins=1GUIDE § oS 
and Floral a mo! 
For 65 the leading authori 7 
Now on Vegetable, ower and Farm For do be 
Ready it, Send for free copy—today. 1914 We r 
JAMES VICK’S SONS —_ Rochester, N. Y. 
12 Stone Street The Flower City 4 
ue seEsore: - 
dollas 
the n 
? it lov 
FREE “FLOWER CATALOG’ got it 
Gives invaluable information on Floriculture and 
Landscape Gardening. Our years of experience at It 
your servicefree. If you possess spacious grounds, has - 
have them tastefully planned by our Landscape : 
Department. If your home be small and modest, in W 
make its surroundings attractive with the famous Gil 
“Wagner” Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Roses, fi 
sg, etc. Write today for Catalog 24, it is free. gur 
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same system prevailed in the case of others. 
Those of us who know ball-players know 
that one of them would not sign a con- 
tract with the Federals unless he got as 
good a <ieal as those who had preceded 
him. He will not stand for the others 
having anything on him. 

To place it at a conservative figure, 
if the forty players so far signed got 
$7,500 in cash in advance that would be 
$300,000 right there. Now, there’s no 
beating xround the bush. This money is 
coming from somewhere. Otherwise you 
would sec the ball-players sending in their 
signed contracts to their old teams and 
getting rady to go South for the spring 
training 

A private message received by a friend 
of Russei! Ford says that the Highlander 
pitcher got $10,000 in cash to jump to the 
Feds. 1 don’t doubt it. Ford is a very 
cagy person, and unless he saw some- 
thing mighty good, he would not turn 
loose a cinch. 

Otto Inabe, perhaps, best explains the 
viewpoin of the players. 

“T got more in eash,”’ he says, ‘“‘than I 
could possibly have laid away if I had 
continue! to play for the Phillies for five 
years!’ nd he did. Very few ball- 
players of ordinary salary can save $12,500 
in five years. We hear tales of certain 
ball-players being immensely wealthy, but 
in ninety-nine eases out of a hundred these 
stories are not true. 

The tough part of the situation, so far 
as organized baseball is concerned, is 
that the managers, former players them- 
selves, Can not conscientiously persuade 
the players not to take advantage of these 
offers. ‘hey have been through the grind 
and know. In facet, it is well-known, 
according to some of the players, that 
several of the big league managers have 
been considering similar propositions. Why 
shouldn't they if they are not under 
contract? 








The average playing life of a_ ball- 
player is seven years, says Mr. Bulger, 
and the Federal Leaguers have based their 
financial caleulations on that fact. A 
proposition that shows the older players 
how to make the fag end of their careers 
profitable is bound to be tempting. If the 
Federal League can do so much in about 
a month, asks the writer, ‘‘what can they 
do between now and the first of April?” 
We read on: 


“They have got to have several million 
dollars to do it,’ is the answer of most of 
the magnates, but, unfortunately for them, 
it looks as if the Federal Leaguers have 
got it, or are going to get it. 

It is true that the Federal League 
has made little progress in getting. parks 
in which to play, but, according to Mr. 
Gilmore's plan, that is secondary. He 
figures that the players are the main 
attraction, and once they are secured it will 
be easy enough to get the parks. In other 
Words, he figures that a bigger crowd of 
fans would go to see two clubs like the 
Giants and Athleties play on a vacant 
lot than they would to see two Bush 
league teams fight it out on the Polo 
Grounds. That is good reasoning, but in 
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Garden This Spring 
With Alphano Humus 


















T makes gardening both easier and pleas- 
anter. It quickens growth and increases 
the quantity and quality. Alphano 
Humus is to the soil what pre-digested 

breakfast food and a cup of coffee are to us. 

It both stimulates and builds. It has none 
of the flashy short lived effects of chemical 
fertilizers. Or any of the weed carrying, 
offensive and unsanitary features of stable 
manures. 


Being in a powdered form it can be mixed 
evenly throughout the soil and at once be- 
comes an available plant food, continuing to 
give life to the soil for asurprisingly long time. 


It can be spread on the garden and spaded 
in; put over the spaded garden and raked 
in; sowed in the drills and covered with the 
seed; or dug in around the roots as both a 
fertilizer and an internal mulch. 

For any or all these uses, the results 
put a new phase on the pleasure and profit 
of gardening. 

With all the seeming wondrous things it 
accomplishes—there is absolutely no mys- 
tery about it—no secret process—no pat- 
ented formula. It is nature’s own make, 
which we dig and prepare all ready for your 
use. At Alphano, New Jersey, we own large 
deposits of it, which nature has been cen- 
turies in the making. 

In buying it for your flowers and vegeta- 
bles, why not also order enough to put around 
your shrubs and to try some on your lawn? 

You can spread it on your lawn, rake it 
in and leave it all there to give its full 
value to the roots. Being odorless, you 
can use it anywhere at anytime. At once 
you see how superior it is to ill-smelling 
unsightly manure that must be raked off, 
carrying away with it much of its value. 

Further than that, Alphano Humus is 
many timesstronger and lasts so much longer. 

Send for our Humus 
Book. It tells the plain 
facts in a plain way. 
Freights are apt to be 
slow. So order early 
so you can start garden- 
ing early. 


DIGEST 
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The celery, which is half the height of 
the grower himself—was produced on 
Alphano Humus treated soil that previ- 
ously would scarcely grow 6 inch high 
beans. We have a 
most interesting 
letterfromthisman, 
which we would be 
glad to send you a 
copy of. 


$12 a ton. $8 by the carload 


F. 0. B. ALPHANO, N. J. 


Iphano 


UmMmuUuUSsS 


935 Whitehall Building, New York City 
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one way that proposition has a kick back. 
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English ‘Tested 





CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


Write for it. 


An American Edition with all prices in 
American money. 

Illustrating and describing all the best vari- 
eties grown and tested at the famous trial 
grounds of James Carter & Company of Raynes 
Park, London, England. 

A beautiful and instructive book, giving 
many useful hints on cultivation. A revelation 
of new and improved varieties of flowers and 
vegetables. 


A Complimentary Copy is reserved for you. 


114 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
“THE SEEDS WITH A PEDIGREE” 
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Biltmore Nursery Plants 
Will Grow and Bloom for You 


It is not by mere chance that trees and 
plants from Biltmore Nursery thrive while 
those from other nurseries do not prosper— 
the combination of soil, climate and care- 
ful cultivation starts them right from the 
beginning, and the result is perfection that | 
can be depended upon to show itself in 
each specimen. 


The Biltmore Nursery Books Tell Why 


The various books we publish describe 
Hardy Garden Flowers, Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs, Biltmore Irises, Biltmore 
Roses, and the Biltmore Nursery Catalog 
is a guide to the trees and plants of North 
America. Write for the book you need, 
but tell us what you expect to plant, so we 
may help you to select wisely. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, :::5 Biltmore, N.C. 
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tiful roses on a small space, 
if selected from our stock of \ 


Free. Ithascomplete cultural directions, 
illustrates and describes 360 Best Varieties 
of Roses selected from France, England, Ire- 


land and America. 50 Years’ Experience.4 
The Conard & Jones Co., 
Box20, West Grove, Pa, 


Kose Speciadists. 








Double the yield of the garden and 
insurea velvety green lawn by using 


Sheep’s Head Sheep Manure 


hws Pulverized,dry and clean,ready to 
apply. Two 100 lb. Bags $4, freight 
prepaid east of Missouri River. 

é de Send for Booklet 

wee NATURAL GUANO CO,, 807 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


Latest Book 









** Profitable Poultry,’’ 
: 128 pages practical facts, lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. 180 beau- 
tiful pictures. Latest improved methods to raise 
poultry. All about Runner Ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry, only 5 cents, 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box55, Clarinda, la. 


ALFALFA FREE 


Let us send you free 
one package of our Jones Dakota Grown Turk- 
istan Alfalfa Seed. Also free—our book on 
growing alfalfa. Book gives boiled down experience 
of 27 years of raising alfalfa in S. Dakota. It will 
put you ina position to make a success of alfalfa grow- 
ing from the start. Write today. 

0. 8. JONES SEED CO., 











Box 793 E, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 








are valued for their dependable qual- 
ities. Thousands of beautiful gardens 
are planted with them every year. 
Where properly sown and taken 
care of, they never disappoint. 


Plant This “Showy” Garden 
We willsend 5 full-sized packets of 

choicest kinds postpaid for only 
Branching Asters,Bachelor’s But- 10 
tons, Yellow Coreopsis, handsome 
Pansies, large, brilliant Sweet Peas 
FREE Beautiful Catalog 
Tells how to raise perfect flowers 
and choicest vegetables. Illustrated through- 


out from photographs. Gives honest prices for 
**Honest Seeds’, A brings it quick. 





\length of time. 
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The mere fact that organized baseball | 
has the Giants and Athletics while the | 
Federals haven’t any such attraction will | 
militate against the invaders. 

Unless the Federals get good clubs and | 
play jam-up “baseball, the fans are not) 
going to pay to see them for any great) 
And Mr. Gilmore and 
his associates know full well that they are 
not going to have any such teams this 
coming season. They can not oppose such | 
attractions as the Giants and Athletics, and | 
for that very reason they are not putting 


teams in New York and Philadelphia. ; 
| But they can put out as good teams as the | 


Browns and Cardinals in St. Louis, and it | 
is in those weak spots that they will begin 
their attack. 

Notwithstanding the progress they have 
made in getting forty big leaguers, the 
Federals must remember that the National 
and American Leagues have two hundred 
and fifty big leaguers left, | 

“We do not expect to make much! 
money this coming season,’ says Mr. 
Gilmore, ‘‘ but we will play out the schedule 
and be stronger next year.” 

Right there hangs the fate of the Federal | 
League. Can they weather a season | 
that is expected to be a steady drain! 
on the resources? If they can, some big 


league clubs are bound to go_ broke. 
Once there is a break in the ‘ranks of 


organized baseball it will become a aues- 
tion of the survival of the fittest. 


WHAT A WOMAN BANK TELLER SEES 
M ISS ELEANOR MILLER, of Kansas 


City, is one of the few women who | 
study femininity 








a bank teller’s | 
wicket, and she has an opportunity to get 
a good many glimpses into intimate per- 
sonal affairs that are seldom observed by 
As 
head of the woman’s department of the 


from 


the general run of business women. 

















New England National Bank, she handles 


City women and girls of all classes, many 


viser. A reporter for the Kansas City 


writes: 


Able to speak in their own language with 
depositors of half a dozen different coun- 
tries and—what is more important—to 
speak the universal language of sympathy 
with all, she is naturally the repository 
of many confidences; for a woman’s 
checking account gets tangled up with so 
|many of her feelings and failings. The 
| overdrawn account, bugbear of the femi- 
|nine depositor; the note falling due; the 
| difficulty of meeting the thousand and one 
| financial obligations that clog the wheels 
| of modern life—all these are apt to disturb 
| the most serene of women, and so it is 
| that the little woman behind the wicket 
| becomes the financial adviser as well as 
| banker to her depositors, who leave their 
dilemmas along with their money at ‘her 
window. 

Miss Eleanor Miller, from behind her 
teller’s wicket, sees life pass at a lively 
| quickstep. The ‘‘feet of the runners,” 
|} Shod daintily and foolishly or sensibly and 





the accounts of a large number of Kansas | 


of whom use her as a confidante and ad-| 
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Every Chick a Live On 


the Rancocas Guarantee 


Rancocas day-old chicks are full of vita. 
ity—the product of vigorous, thrifty breed. 
ing stock from the ‘‘ Million Egg Farm,” 
largest in the world. We guarantee JQ) 
per cent safe delivery to your expres: station, 
Rancocas chicks live and thrive! 
Rancocas Hatching Eggs 

Eggs from Rancocas S. C. White Leg. 
horns—the world’s finest laying’ strain, 
100 per cent fertility guaranteed—a strong 
germ is assured. 

Write for free book and prices, 

RANCOCAS POULTRY FARMS 

Box 239, BROWNS MILLS, N. J. 











Roses, Plants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, ete, 
iby mail, post 
paid. Safe ar 
rival and satis 
faction guaran 
teed. 60 years 
of fair dealing, 
i Hun dredsof 
carloads o 
Fruit and Or 
namental 
- . Trees. 1a 
acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown, § 
greenhouses Of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gem. 
niums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years, 


192-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today, 
The Storrs & Harrison Co.,Box 324, Painesville,Ohe 








Perpetual Carnation 


A new, beautifully illustrated, 
yet inexpensive book by an expet 
grower, giving full and _ practic 
instructions for cultivating Perpe 
ual Carnations. Cloth-bound, 1 
cents net ; by mail 81 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New Yet 


. Little Gardens — How t 
Little 





Make the Most of Them. By 
H.H. Thomas. In this vo 
ume the author tells howt 
make a garden, howit should 
be planted, how to cultivate 
it, and the best flowers to use—the making and cared 


Gardens 





. z > ‘ : | lawns, the culture of roses, carnations, sweet ped, 
Star describes Miss Miller’s work and gives | hardy flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 

us some sidelights on her personality. He | 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New Yet 


ramo, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 













Gardening Difficulties 
tas By H. H. Thomas. 
In this book Mr. 


Solved 
Thomas has answered 


250 questions regarding gardening difficulties 
The information given is practical and tot 
point, and will meet all ordinary diffiealtie 
that confront the possessor of a garden. With 
numerous illustrations. Cloth« 
60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 


SWEET Sweet Peas and 







é 





PEAS 








By H. H. THOMAS 


Every amateur gardener knows of the difficulties 
of growing sweet peas successfully, and of keeping 
the plants in bloom during the hot days of sume 
He has also doubtless heard of the wonderful stieces 
of English gardeners in raising sweet peas. Heres 
a fully illustrated book with thorough text om bow 
to grow sweet peas successfully, written by am Ens: 
lishman who knows from practical experience ever 
thing you would wish to know about sweet peas from 
a discussion of varieties, through the various metho 

| ofraising them, totheir diseases. With numerousillts 
| trations. r2mo, cloth,6o cents net; postpaid 67 a 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New Ye! 





How to Grow Then} 
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smart, pause only long enough for the 
exchange of a greeting, the cashing of a 
check or making a deposit, but there is 
obvious understanding between the women 
outside and the woman inside the wicket. 
As quick to recognize types as she is to 
‘ ‘ identify signatures, Miss Miller knows be- 
antee a fore the refined-looking woman in the 
11 of yak ; ; Be taupe-gray suit has approached her window 
tek ; e that her client is not of the socially elect. 
g Farm,” - oe wow ies” The fact that she is sending money to a son 


‘antee 10) HA LA or brother, or maybe a daughter, in a dis-| }. oe A you will wish to 
as a SEE THIS C RMING PLACE tant school, does not create any illusions. try will be found 
WHEN YOU VISIT FLORIDA ‘i : 


When the depositor speaks quite frankly a 
The picture faintly suggests some of the || of financial reverses ‘‘since the authorities New V bles 
beauties of Royal Palm Nurseries—with their || became active, you know,’ Miss Miller sis ell ae ayeee oa 
spacious crounds and vast 4 assortment of plants, || doesn’t offer the woman an icy stare. ge in your garde 
trees and shrubs for temperate, tropical and || For cosmopolitanism is of the spirit and it en ie 
semi-tropical cultivation. ; ‘ ns for growing 
aa re thirty years of hard work have been stands this and many other tests. everything worth growing, by well known 
ere t 7) 7 we 7 247 experts, will make gardening easy even 
rewarded by a wealth of rare and novel forms As the taupe-gray woman moves away for the novice. 

‘ from the window, another in a cerise coat Over a thousand photographic illustra- 
of plant life, many of which are not to be * tions and 10 color a duct ne plates 
found e ewhere in the United States. steps into her place. | I PDE xo 

6 Mornin Miss Miller ” savs the cerise Mailed free to any one mentioning this 
SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOG a ee » Say publication. 
OF ROYAL PALM NURSERIES coat, briskly. 4 brought down the Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas, 
It will prepare you for the charm of Royal || MIsslonary money right away this morning, | i 


wy ey pre wavy ae in sprays 
. =. f : ! each. t as @ 
Ibs, Vines, Pal Nurseries if jou intend to visit them; and for I don’t like to have it in the house.” tc REO an th doneeeck-aoee Oar 
rut give you an idea oO eir fascination and useful- “6 . : sien. dillon mixture containsa full range of colors. 
“~ ail po ness even if you are thousands of miles away. : Oh, Miss Miller, they ve given me a 1c per pkt.—20c per 0z.—60c per 1-4 Ib. 
id. Safe ar Plants, trees and shrubs from Royal Palm |/raise.” This time it is a sweet young | Garden Book free with each order. 
al and satis Nurseries have been shipped around the world and 4 


are growi in many far distant homes and gar- face, nervous and thin and dark, but | 


dens. There's something here for you—send for || unmistakably the face of a worker. ‘‘I HENRY A DREER 
catalog and find out what it is. 


am to have five dollars more a month,” i 


z ’ and an eager little hand thrusts forward a 
sical 172 Benedict Avenue Oneco, Florida deposit of fifteen dollars. 
moo The eyes of the next comer meet those 


— 5 ce of the bank teller in amused apology for 7 
‘on? PLA nN NT TH E unwitting eavesdropping. She ap onbton H a J @) Y Blackberry 
¢ 






































ing a check for $500, and she looks as if she ae a Se 7 
SEED TAPE |! | would willingly exchange: $85 of it for the nay pondee, ag ge oy every Yous 

¥ |$15 and the fresh eagerness of the de-|j 2°¢ literally loaded with fruit; the berries being 
IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY ’ 


large and almost as thick through as they are 


ositor just before her. long. Headquarters for St.-Regis Everbearing, 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy P J oy € 


. the best red Raspberry, and Caco, by far the 
Just unwind American Seed Tape from spool and plant And now comes a woman of plain and choicest of all hardy Grapes. A full assortment 
; asdirected. Selected seeds, properly spaced inside paper worn appearance, who wishes to make a of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
ly illustrated, tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a quick, 


by an expet MN sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moisture to deposit that will remain unknown to a Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Garden Roots, 





a : ‘ Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs and Vines, 
and _practicd ovo an & ‘tn sol “Proper speci = relative. Can Miss Miller give her such Evergreen ane Shade Trees, Roses, Hedge 
vating BAI fates, aing oot. Youmratineandbecktever- | assurance? She can and does, for the| Plant etc. Mlustrated, descriptive catalog 

td Seed ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red anxious face is smoother as the woman body. Established 1878. , 200 acres. 
ies. Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, —. moves away Quality unsurpassed. Prices low. 
h Ave., NewYut h, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 y- 


ft. inal. C instructions in each e. 7 : ’ Pe J. TT. LOVETT 
—— Sn ae correct planting i wtractions is packag The woman behind the teller’s window 


; : , s Box 13 LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 
tof Them, By AMERICAN SEED TAPE C 0. | |is warmly and genuinely interested in each ~ ond 


a Paty 1614 Walnut Avenue feminine unit of the endless pageant 


Cee Ae eames Glee eet Oe ° : : -| GHOEMAKER’S 

|, how it should Outwardly, Miss Miller is of the small gray BOOK on 

rw to cultivate 7pe—'* re ” . " 

‘ing and cared typ all draw vir a artist would setadeh : and Almanae for 1914 has 224 pages with man 

s, sweet peas Bi P Itry Profits But he would delight in drawing her colored plates of fowls truetolife. It tells ald 

4 4 cu ry t Ss ight littl li di tehi in h about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 

‘§ Sure this vear—if well equipped. You should take up this stralg at litt x anOS SHE Mi CACHING «in Ner whee esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 

l 67 cents. on me make handsome income. Get Cyphers Com- face that quality that captures the approval ‘ : pen ne tow otis Mecca 
any's b ee Box — : base § I . 

Ave. Newt eee fille tiene aee a eee, | of both men and women—the quality that | Retin gt chickendom. You need it. Gaty 260, 

sli CYPHER and BROODERS Sreaeimim | is vaguely termed personality. In this case, ~eee 
rid Star c ) - rey , 

iculties Gord's Standard.” Learn about alia Ht il personality is composed of strength and 


Money-making help. 


8 
i ale fineness, poise, and innate kindness, in- whl@s! ELLS 
ut get the book. fee today. a ; J 

D rare Incubator Company : Bs telligence, and sympathy. No wonder | 

ept Buffalo, N. ¥. 


— women carry their confidences as well as | SEED BOOK 
enin . . 

ractical and tt their cash to her window! 

dinary difficaltie 


of a garden, Will Sample Pkts After all, personality is just being in-| ' 
; - of Flower SEEDS terested in everybody and everything.| | Solves your 
enue, New Yort ; . Altho Miss Miller must be counted among 


D and x | \ the few conspicuously successful women of garden problems! 
eas , a: 'y/ 


1 Pit. Sunot Pose, Finest Mixed. Kansas City, she goes to night school three | This free book tells what, when 

‘row Then § 33 He nae a = ig fl a times a week, and finds time for university- and how to plant. : 

THOMAS ONY SAK) | ret ome, citeseer'ssene| | extension lectures, Women’s Dining Club,| | Covers the whole subject of garden 
the aifieaie xe) | 1 Pht. Cove Piste, Soler Fragrance. and everything else that appeals to the ee a and — 
and of Keepins Tae | ta tr oe at Hof bel " jiataren t 
rys of ps p/ 3 = Serves WsqrleltehyGcleeed. Most people _ Suppose that banking is | | Protecete instrateds aupeuteta: train pve 
we ” Hees > J Ns pe ity > | wom 3 faye the most prosaic, unimaginative business | Selected seeds; finest novelties; and helpful 


























reeds with full instructions, in = 200 co y special groups of all the more popular flowers; 
h text _ ne gives a gf im a world. eof know that the — also most productive vegetables and small fruits. 
ren by alt ; Wwicke 18 in Teall y @ magic casemen ’ The only garden catalog that shows and 
perience os a is from which life may be- seen in all its describes the new wonderfully fragrant, 
weet Oa Ry ~ : eS shades and colors, its high lights and its beautiful hardy shrub— Michels Eves, 
: e 106 to cover ; . 4 
e umerousillt: =e 1 ra = eee Seed, = ps 5 Re, shadows. 
stpuid ona pain Cats: SEND PODAY OE yiyas cs Life-insurance money, left by a husband “e — F. SL. CO, 
h Ave., New The McGregor Bros. Co., SP Soe apy e eRe } rompt, Courteous Service 
Box 301 Springtield, Ohio 7 “ANTE Bi\B oi other relative, forms the beginning of 


many women’s bank-accounts, and from S00 Market St:, Fiedslyhta 
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The Qualities I want 
in a Top material 
I can get only in 


I want a good looking material. 


‘‘I want a material that looks well after long 
service—as well as when new. 


“I want a Top material that won’t FADE 
or become shabby. 


‘‘One that is water-proof and remains water- 
proof. 


‘One that won't crack, peel off or chip off. 


‘“‘A material unaffected by sunlight or tem- 
perature changes or grease. 


‘*I want a material that can be easily washed 
clean with soap and water. 


«“ And lastly, I want to know that the ma- 
terial is made and backed by a company 
of long standing and reputation.” 

These qualities and this satisfaction you DO get in 
Write today for “‘What’s What in Top Materials” 
This book has invaluable information for the motorist. It rips 
open and dissects all kinds of Top materials—Pamtacoge included. 
Write for it today and we will send it without cost. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, °° "ovliy.creie, its: 


Look for this label on your Top—furnished free 
to Top makers with every yard of Pant, 
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An Illustrated Forward-Looking Weekly Magazine 
For People Who Think 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS ARE 


William H. Taft Thomas A. Edison 
Ex-President of the United States Inventor 
William J. Bryan Jacob H. Riis 
Secretary of State Author of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives,” etc. 
Josephus Daniels Lindley M. Garrison 
Secretary of the Navy Secretary of War 
Nicholas Murray Butler Andrew Carnegie 
President, Columbia University Philanthropist, Author, Peace Advocate 


TEAR HERE AND SEE IF THE INDEPENDENT IS “GOOD COMPANY” FOR YOU 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
Enclosed please find ten cents for three current issues. 
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|the day the account is opened, the oh 
servant keeper of it is able to see the 
struggle with the world, and she knoys 
whether the woman wins out to the achieve. 
ment of her own economic independence 
or is worsted in the unaccustomed warfare, 

‘“* Nowadays,” said Miss Miller, ‘‘ women 
are as wise and conservative in their 
banking practises as men. It is true that 
they become panicky more quickly than 
‘men, but that is the result of tempera 
ment as much as of ignorance of business 
methods. They are apt to draw out their 
money at the least disturbance of the 
| financial atmosphere, but they all know 
| how to write cheeks and that overdrawing 
|is not good form.” 


| 


IMAGINATIVE CROOKS 





HE number of gullibles may he 

decreasing to some extent as the world 
| grows wiser, but it seems there is still 
| plenty of business for the cleverer class of 
swindlers. The simple methods by which 
crooks separated the unwary from the 
good money a few years ago are not used 
much nowadays even in the remotest back- 
woods, and the unimaginative faker fre- 
quently has a hard time making a living, 
| but the swindler who thinks between trans- 
| actions still carries the yellowbacks. “Gas” 
'Grosch and ‘Dead Man” Hicks are 
| typical of the class that never goes hungry; 
| they are real trappers of men. Samuel 
| Scoville, Jr., tells about them in Lippin- 
| coll’s Magazine. 





“on 


ias,”” named from his chosen field of 
operation, was for the purpose of his eall- 
ing a simple-hearted mechanic of German 
extraction, peddling a gas-saving device. 
He drest the part carefully, even to the 
slightly fractured English and the smear 
of axle-grease on his thumb. 

“Tf your gas bills more than one tollar 
in ein month, this iss for you; if not, no,” 
was his contract-formula. Since by reason 
of an inscrutable providence and an un- 
scrupulous gas company, the average 
citizen consumes—or, at least, pays for— 
gas to the extent of a multiple of a dollar 
each and every month, Grosch’s opening 
had a heart-quality that invariably gained 
him an audience. His device consisted 
of a composition-tip that cost one dollar and 
fitted any gas-jet. Its interior had the 
chambered nautilus beaten to a pulp when 
it eame to cells. These latter, as Grosch 
assured his prospective customer, by 
means of a secret process checked com- 
bustion, and not only concentrated the 
light, but automatically extracted the 
harmful actinic rays which were productive 
of myopia, pink-eye, strabismus, nostalgia, 
melancholia, premature baldness, and other 


investment of one dollar, the purchaser 
would be both illumined and_ benefited, 
and the gasping gas octopuses utterly 
confused. On good days the apparent 
simplicity of the device and the deviser 
would sell a score or more of these tips 
throughout the office district at a profit 
of about 1,000 per cent. It generally 
|took several months for a purchaser t0 
| realise that an easier method of ga 
leconomy was to turn the light dow 
slightly—for nothing, which was precisely 
what the Grosch tip did—for a dollar. 
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By the time the purchaser had realized | 


that the tip was made to extract dollars 
rather than actinic rays, the inventor 
had departed to pastures new. 

The ‘‘Dead Man” borrowed his name 
from the fact that he would do business 
with none but decedents. In the early 
days of his honesty, Hicks had learned a 
cheap process of gilt-Jettering. His method 
of procedure was to scan the obituary lists 
for dead men of means. The prospective 
customer safely buried, Hicks, would send a 
fountain pen to the deceased, bearing 
his name in neat gilt letters. Aeccompany- 
ing the pen would be a letter addrest to 
the late citizen in which Mr. Hicks exprest 
his pleasure in sending one patent poro- 
graphic pen as per order. With the pen 
was enclosed a hill for five dollars, an 
amount which represented a profit of 
several hundred per cent. The next of 
kin was usually much touched—in more 
senses than one—by this last remembrance, 
and paid the bill without question in nine 
vases out of ten. Thereupon the ‘poro- 
graphic’’ became an heirloom, which made 
the fact fhat it was impossible to write 
with it an immaterial detail. 

































































PULITZER AS A JUDGE OF MEN 

HE late Joseph Pulitzer was a man of 
wonderful versatility, and his genius 
when he 
sizing up other men, particularly those 
who sought employment on the staff of the 
New 
taries. 


never shone better than was 


York World or as his private secre- 

It is said that no large employer 
ever knew the individual ability, 
resources, 


temper, 
and limitations of his staff so 
well as Mr. Pulitzer. To applicants, and 
sometimes to his most. trusted employees, 
he was distressingly exacting. He had a 
peculiar way of discovering able men for 
the World staff. All the important edi- 
torials from the newspapers were read to 
him regularly by his secretaries, and when- 
ever he ran across anything that was 
especially brilliant, he would make it his 
business to keep track of the unknown 
man’s work with a view to hiring him. And 
whenever an applicant came to Mr. 
Pulitzer for a personal interview the cross- 
examination he received was an ordeal that 
he never forgot. Our authority for these 
facts is Alleyne Ireland, for some time 
to Mr. Pulitzer. Mr. Ireland 
had a good chance to learn a great deal 
about the great journalist, and he has 
written a biographical sketch for The 
Metropolitan Magazine. 
an instalment which appears in the Feb- 
ruary number. 


secretary 


To those who did not know Mr. Pulitzer 
it may appear that I exaggerate his powers 
in this direction. As a matter of fact, I 
believe it would be impossible to do so. 

When he had his sight he judged men as 
others judge them, and, making full allow- 
ance for his genius for observation and 
analysis, he was, no doubt, influenced to 
Some extent by appearance, manners, and 
associations. But after he became blind 
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Talk with the 
Repair Man 


We wouldn't dare ask youto go to the 
repair man for information about Timken Bear- 
ings and Axles —if we didn’t know that the 
bearings and axles stand back of us. 
It would be easyfor us to print flattering 
testimonials of our products—any manufac- 
turer can do that. If he didn't have some en- 
thusiastic customers he wouldn't be in business. 
So we ask you to get the evidence yourself. 
We ask you to talk with the one man who 
is most apt to look on the dark side, the one 
man who sees motor cars at their worst, the 
exclusive repair man, who knows all makes of 
cars but has the selling agency for none. 
Ask him —wherever you find him — what 
he thinks of Timken Axles and Bearings. 
He knows that any moving part of any- 
thing will wear in time—that the goal of the 
builder is to put off the day of that wear, to 
correct it in the shortest time, at the least’ ex- 
pense —without loss of power and efficiency, 
without waste of gasoline, without annoy- 
ance, discomfort and delay. 
He knows which parts of the motor car get 
the hardest usage, which are apt to wear 
out quickest, which are easiest to get at, 
which give the most trouble or the least 
trouble. 
Ask him how Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings stand up under heavy loads and hard 
service — up hill and down dale, on the smooth 
highways and the rough-rutted by-ways. 
Ask him in what places in the car you are 
most apt to find Timken Bearings, and why. 
There's a vast difference you know, between 
the light-duty bearing on a fan-shaft and the 
bearing that’s good enough to take concentrated 
hammering, thumping and general shaking up 
on the front axle spindle, 
Then ask him how he finds the Timken- 
Detroit Rear Axle when the car rolls into the 
garage. Is it sturdy? Is it simple in design? 
Are its parts so accessible that adjustments and 
repairs, if necessary, can be quickly and eco- 
nomically made. Ask him if Timken Axles 
withstand the occasional ‘‘accident’’ surpris- 
ingly well. 
If your repair man shows youa faultin Timken 
design or workmanship you can’t do us greater 
favor than to tell us. e Timken organizations 
to a man are keen to discover and correct even the 
slightest errors. The man who points them out 
is our best friend. 
We have a notion that youcan’t go to a better 
booster for Timken Bearings and Axles than this 
same practical, hard-headed repairman. But we 
won't put words into his mouth. 
For your own direct information and benefit 


take the next opportunity to talk with the repair 
man. 








Afterward, when you want to know more of 
the mechanics "of bearings and axles write for the 
Timken Primers C-3 “On the Care and Character 
of Bearings’’ and C-4 “On the Anatomy of Auto- 
mobile Axles.” Sent free, postpaid, from either 
Timken Company. 


The Timken Roller 
RIB Bearing Co., Canton,O. 
The Timken-Detroit 


Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. 


| KEN 


SECURITY amid Death 


and Destruction 


Property worth $200,000.00 was destroyed, eight 
firemen were kil'ed and fourteen injured by the fire and 
explosion that wre ked the Goodyear Rubber Company ’s 
plant in Milwaukee, October 27th. THE SAFE- 
CABINETS illustr:ted in the picture were besieged by fire, 
water and falling timbers and masonry. Twoof the three 
were buried beneath debris twelve days, yet all three preserved their contents intact. 

will Protect your 


THE SAFE-CABINE valuable business papers 


See our local agent, listed under “SAFE-CABINET’’ in your telephone directory, or write direct to 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY,  Dept.L-2, Marietta, Ohio 
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it only serves to show what sort of person a 
man must be who can’t even get testi- 
monials. No, no; if aman brings references 
it proves nothing, but if he can’t, it proves 
a great deal.” 


Mr. Pulitzer never let the presence of | 
his family interfere with his work, yet he | 
took the greatest personal interest in their | 
affairs, and his curiosity concerning their | 
activities was insatiable. Mr. Ireland | 
goes on: 


Next to polities, there was nothing which 
interested J. P. more than molding and 
developing the people around him; and | 
what was no more than a strong interest | 
when it concerned his employees became a | 
passion when it concerned his sons. His | 
activities in this direction ministered alike | 
to his love of power and to his horror of | 
wasted talents; they gratified his ever- 
present desire to discover the boundaries | 
of human character and intellect, to explore | 
the mazes of human temperament and | 
emotion. 

What you knew and what you were 
able to do, once you had reached a certain 
standard, became secondary in his interest 
to what you could be made to know and 
what you could be taught to do. He 
was never content that a man should stand 
upon his record; growth and development 
were the chief aims of his discipline. 

His method was well illustrated in my 
own case. One of his earliest injunctions 
to me was that I should never introduce 
any subject of conversation connected, 
in however remot2 a degree, with my 
travels or with my studies in relation to 
the government of tropical dependencies. 
When, for instance, he happened to need 
some information about India or the West 
Indies, he always direct d on: of the other 
men to find it out for him. This ar- 
rangement, from his standpoint, had the 
double advantage of making the other man 
learn something of which he was ignorant 
and of leaving me free to work at some- 
thing of which I was ignorant. Thus 
J. P. killed two intellectual birds with 
one stone. 


Mr. Pulitzer onee told Mr. Ireland an 
amusing story of an experience in Missouri 
just after the Civil War. We read: 


He had spent some weeks riding from 
country-seat to country-seat securing regis- 
tration for a deed making title for a rail- 
road. One evening he was nearly drowned 
through his horse stumbling in the middle 
of a ford. When he dragged himself up 
the bank on the other side, drenched to the 
skin and worried by the prospect of having 
to catch his mount, which had started off 
on a cross-country gallop, he saw an elderly 
farmer sitting on a tree-stump and watching 
him with intense interest and perfect 
seriousness. 

This man put J. P. up for the night. 
They got along famously for a while, 
but presently all was changed. 

“The first thing he did,” said J. P., 
“was to take me to the farmhouse and 
hand me a tumbler three parts full of 
whisky. When I refused this he looked | 
at me as tho he thought I was mad. ‘Yer | 
mean ter tell me yer don’t drink,” he said. 
(It was one of the rare occasions when 
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THE CAR OF THE ELECT 


Society's continued preference for the Rauch & Lang Elec- 
tric has a special significance for those about to buy anew car. 


It means that, as in the past, the Rauch & Lang sets the 
fashion in the vehicle world— 


—that the new Straight Type, Top-Mounted Worm Drive 
affords a remarkable simplicity of power transmission, max- 
imum efficiency, and a wonderful silence of operation— 


—that in keeping with this ideal method of propulsion 
are all the super-qualities of design and master-construction 
implied by the name Rauch & Lang. 


It is the car of the elect—a car that means pride of 
ownership. 


bans ’ 
Rauch & Lang agents in all principal cities will gladly 
demonstrate. 


The Rauch & Lang Carriage Company, 2239 W. 25th St. 


New York, 1800 Broadway 
Cleveland, Superior Avenue 


) 


y) 


Three Types of 
pry — Front, Rear 
and Selective Dual 


Select the position from 
which you desire to 


number of passengers. 
Controls and brakes 
are automatically inter- 
iocked by merely turn- 
ing front seat to natural 
wsition required by 
liiving conditions. 


_- BQUIPACES ras QUEENS 





Seating, Controlling, Baking and Top-Mounted Worm-Drive features 


are exclusive with Rauch 


the car 


& Lang cars, and, as well as the design of 
er details ¢ construction, are fully covered by United 


States patents pending and granted. 


a 


drive, according to the i 


levelond 
Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Place 


' 
| BRANCHES | Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 





= PRINCESS _LOUISA SF or PRUSSIA k 


a 





OYAL SLEIGH OF BEA 
iw 


Ci A Royal 
Standard 
For 65 years Rauch & 
Lang have set the stand- 
ard in each successive 
vehicle era. Appoint 
ment by royalty could 
not imply a greater re- 
gard for perfection than 
the leadership accorded 
the Rauch & Lang by 
the elect of America, 

















FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


2802-2812 Front Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


"THERE seems to be a difference of opinion hetween typewriter people 
as to the meaning of the word “‘VisIBLE”’ as applied to typewriters. 
The Fox definition, as worked out in our mechanical department, is one 
on which every character is in full view of the operator as it is printed, and 
roy A word and every line and every paragraph remains in full view all of 
the time, 
We would like to send a copy of our latest catalog to every reader of 
this advertisement. 3S cata'og we will send will show what a really 
“Visible”’ typewriter is like. It contains a v ery large iLustration of our 
lat>st mod >]—almost as large as the typewriter itselfi—end a complete 
description of this the most perfect typewriter ever produced. 
Write today for Wholesale Agency Prorosition. No special training neces- 
sary to sell Fox Typewriters for the Fox is exact'y as advertis.d: Visible, 
Durable, Noiseless—The Perfect Typewriter. Mention the Literary Digest. 
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WE JHEN YOU ARE READY 
to invest, have it clearly 
understood that you will 
buy only those investments 

which, by their record, justify com- 
plete confidence as to their safety, 
and yield at the same time a reason- 
ably liberal return. Investments of 
this character, consisting of Rail- 
road, Public Utility, and Municipal 
Bonds, are described in our Circular 
1303, a copy of which will be 


furnished you promptly on request. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 











































































































INVESTING 


is simplified when you have this free 
Booklet. It deals with that most reliable 
free-from-worry form of investment: 


6% FARM MORTGAGES 


“We're Right on the Ground” and 
know conditions thoroughly. For thirty 
ears we've loaned on improved farm 
ands without the loss of a dollar to our 
customers. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A’’ and 
current list. 


E, J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Eat, 1883. Capital and Surplus over $350,000 




























































































For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of #200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Lown List No 
717. $25 Certificates of Deposit also tor saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kans 
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HE advertising columns 

of The Digest now give 
the investor news of invest- 
ment offerings almost as 
quickly as the daily papers. 


This affords the adver- 
tiser an opportunity to sched- 
ule copy for these pages and 
to aa quickly the investing 
public throughout the coun- 
try. Many attractive bond 
issues are decided upon and 
sold within two or three weeks, 
so that this service fills a real 
need. 

We advise those of our sub- 
scribers seeking advice or enlighten- 


ment on investments to write to a 
reputable banker. 



































































































































Many financial houses maintain 
special bureaus of information and 
advice for prospective investors. A 
small investor will receive exactly 
the same service as the large investor. 


Theliterary Digest 
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THE BETTER OUTLOOK 


\ 


business outlook was felt in many quarters, 
and continued to the end of the month. 


centers—financial, 
mercial. 
advances to the President’s message, 
which was issued at the beginning of that 
week. Whatever the cause of the im- 
provement, there was no doubt anywhere 
| of its existence in an actual, rather than in 


industrial, and 


form. Bank discounts the 
world over had fallen to lower figures, so 
that funds were thus released for com- 
mercial enterprises. In the same week 
came the marked success of the sale of 
New York State bonds, $51,000,000 in 
amount. With the lower rates for money 
came a broader demand for money; de- 
mands for iron and steel showed im- 
provement and operations were increasing, 


;and the outlook for spring demand be- 
| came favorable. 

| Following an announcement of low fig- 
ures for the Steel Corporation’s output in 
| December came word that its orders in 
January had been heavy; upward of 
100,000 tons had been ordered 
Pittsburg mills alone. The vice-president 
and general sales manager of one of the 
largest companies included in the Steel 
Corporation was quoted as saying that 


“within ninety days the mills should be | Orleans, and San 
At least | 
15,000 men were to be affected by the | 


operating at full capacity.” 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


| eorner.”’ By this it means that the lowest 
‘ u s In- | prices for stocks and bonds of the standard 
terviews with prominent men gave expres- | type have been reached, and that in future 
sion to this feeling. On the stock exchanges | the movement will be of “an improving 
|a notable rise in prices became apparent. | nature.” 

Bradstreet’s, writing in the week ending) its belief that the stock market, for some 
January 24, noted better sentiment in all | time to come, will not go back to the low 
com- | average figures which prevailed last June, 
It traced the stock-exchange | The writer does not believe in undue opti- 


at the | 


| it has adopted a quite different attitude 
: Bs Tee from the one it maintained for a con- 
ITH THE OPENING of the new} siderable period. 

year a distinct improvement in the | «fundamentally 


It believes 
have 


now that 


we turned — the 


Recent events have reenforced 


mism, because there are ‘“uncertainties” 
still ahead of us, and therefore advises 
conservatism among those who accept the 
optimistic view. The uncertainties referred 
to are ‘‘the serious problems of railway 
profits and industrial unrest, of overcapi- 
talization, of urgent financial needs of cor- 
porations, and the still existing enormous 
oversupply of undigested securities.” We 
have had important liquidation already, 
but liquidation has not yet been ‘‘com- 
plete or uniform throughout the country, 
and has not been what might be called 
thorough.”’ As to the real outlook, the 


n er I | writer says, ‘‘the chances strongly favor a 
trade in commodities generally improved, | 


very distinet trade revival next fall.” 


| These chances, however, will be affected, 


| one way or another, by crop conditions next 
summer. Barring any serious failure in 
|erops, good times in industries ‘“‘are not 
so far off as some people would have us 
believe.” 

An interesting canvass of the country as 
|to the outlook was recently made by the 
Atlanta Journal. Reports were printed 
in that paper from Chicago, Seattle, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Cleveland, Dallas, New 
Francisco newspapers. 
Their general tenor was that an era of pros- 
perity lies not far ahead of us. 


Sentiment 


¥ r » i x] 66 Tes 2 » . a: 
favorable turn in orders. ‘‘We are en-| jn most places favors the opinion that the 
tering upon one of the biggest buying | policies of President Wilson are of a cor 


movements in the history of steel-making | ciructive 


in the United States,”’ said this sales man- 
ager. He believed that ‘‘we are about to 


type and will be  distinetly 


nang in the restoration of prosperous 


times. Following are items from. these 


see a long spell of normally sound pros- | reports, which are dated January 20-24: 


perity for the whole country.” 

Better signs have also been seen in the 
woolen industry. 
of the American company, which had shut 
down in December for the annual inven- 
tory and repairs, was reopened in January, 
thus giving employment to 2,000 persons. 
So large had been the orders at this mill 

| that need existed for the employment of 
| extra operators. It was said further that 
the American company had sent one of its 
men to England for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the English market with a view 
to exporting American woolens. The 
woolen trade has set about watching with 
much interest for the results of this in- 
vestigation. In some quarters the opinion 
was strongly held that the American 
company in certain lines could eompete 
successfully with English makers. Other 


opinions were to the effect that the move- 
ment was a strategie one on the part of 
this company, its hope being thus to dis- 
courage 
market. 

Moody’s Magazine is optimistic as to 
In becoming so, 


further English .sales in our 


the year’s final outlook. 


{ **Chicago.— More than 3,000 men have 


One of the largest mills | just gone back to work in the mills of the 
| Illinois Steel Company. 


This announce 
ment of activity is regarded as proof that 
the situation in the labor market has 
changed decidedly for the better. William 
A. Field, superintendent of the plant, said: 
‘The situation looks mighty bright, and 
there is reason to believe that, by the end 
of January we may be running at our full 
capacity.’—Chicago News. 
‘*Seattle.—Puget Sound territory looks 
to a period of prosperity in 1914, for 


|fundamental conditions are regarded as 


sound.—WSeattle Star. 

“St. Paul.—The Northwest is in better 
condition industrially this winter than it 
has been for several years. About 2,000 
St. Paul laborers are out of work now. 
This is half the usual number idle during 
the winter. Not a tradesman or skilled 
workman is idle. This is due to an Ul 
precedented building boom, encouraged 
by the warm weather.—Sit. Paul News. 

‘*Dallas, Tex.—The outlook now is for 
the best.crops Texas ever had, and this 
is encouraging to all lines of industry. 





The business outlook in Dallas is good, and 
has been picking up for the past three 


February 
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weeks. Small Texas cities heretofore em-! 
parrassed because of diminutive cotton 
trade and crops are looking forward to 
better things for the year.— Dallas Dispatch. 

“St. Louis.—That industrial conditions 
in St. Louis are improving is shown by the 
lessening in the number of applications of 
the State Employment Bureau. The 
statement of the savings departments of 
the St. Louis banks, issued to-day, shows 
that not for ten years have so many new 
accounts been opened during the first two 
weeks of January, nor has the total amount 
deposited during those two weeks been | 
exceeded. . Louis Star. 

“Cleve wil O.—Cleveland manufac- 
turers say the turning-point in the prese nt | 
industrial depression is near at hand. The | 
steel-mills and allied industries are still 
running slack, at 50 to 60 per cent. of | 
capacity, but building activities are un- 
usually brisk and the call for structural 
steel is heavy.——Cleveland Press. 

“New Orleans.—The Louisiana sugar in- | 
dustry, wounded by the new ‘tariff, is 
revived by the announcement that Charles 
Godehaux, multimillionaire planter and 
banker, will devote his entire efforts here- | 
after to running independent refineries 
the year round to drive out the trust. 
Godchaux plans the importation of the 
entire Cuban eane crop, to keep the mills 
going the year round. Fifty million 
dollars are in his eontrol.—New Orleans 
Daily States. 

“San Franciseo.—Financial stringency | 
is expected to ease up in a week or two, | 
with the spring building boom, the har- 
vesting of fruits, and the opening of the 
lumber camps. These things will give 
thousands employment.—San Francisco 
News. 

“Pittsburg, Pa.—The announcement | 
here that in the various mills of the United | 
States Steel Corporation 50,000 idle me on | 
will be reemployed before February 1| 
has given inereased confidence that busi- 
ness Is looking up.” 


BANK BALANCES UNDER THE NEW 
BANKING SYSTEM 


Just how the operations of the new 





Banking and Currency Law may a 
de »posits in National banks, and especially | 
those in New York, is a matter which just | 
now occupies the attention of many finan- 
cialexperts. According to the Controller’s 
report, the National banks in the Borough 
of Manhattan in October last had among 
their deposits sums due to other National 
hanks amounting to $337,457,000, to 
State and private banks $122,671,300, and 
to trust companies and savings-banks 
$121,181,200. These figures mean, says 
The Wall Street Journal, that, of the | 
$337,457 ,000 due to other National banks, 
$225,000,000 “‘may be drawn out by banks | 
in the interior.” It appears that the new | 
system will involve on the part of these 
banks “great sacrifice in respect of bal- 
ances,” One bank alone, the National 
City, has $92,454,000 due to other banks. 
In spite of this sacrifice it is the belief of | 
the same paper that ‘‘most, if not all, of 
the National banks will join the system | 
Within the next sixty days.’ Just what 
Proportion of the interior balances will be | 
withdrawn and what will remain must rest | 
with the coming readjustment to determine. | 
That these balances will change in the | 
course of the next few years seems in-| 
tvitable. A table is presented showing, 
for the New York National banks, their 
aggregate deposits, the balances due from 
them to other banks and trust companies, 
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A Book Every Retailer Should Have—FREE 


Find the leaks and stop them, buy for profit, 
sell at the right price, turn your stock often— 
learn how in ‘‘A Betrer Day’s Prorits.” 


This book tells how the big con- 
cerns and chain stores do it, and 
shows how you can do it also. 
Read it—and remember, every big 
store was a small store once. 

This book is filled with ideas that 
will save money and increase profits 
for you. Some of the chapters are: 

“Cutting Out Guess Work,’’ 
“Buying for Profit”’ ‘‘ Stopping 
Store Leaks,’’ ““What It Costs to 
Do Business,” ‘‘Fixing Prices to 
Get a Profit,” ‘‘Figuring Stock 
Turnovers,” “Weighing Employees,” 
“‘Getting What You Pay For,’’ and 
so on. All this information has 
taken time and cost money to get, 
but it is free to any retailer who 
wants to increase his profits by better 
business methods. 

Of course, we have a purpose in 
giving you this book. We believe 
that you will see how you can be 
even a more successful manager if 
you get the information this book 
outlines for you, and that you will 
naturally be interested in getting the 
facts without increasing your Pay 
Roll, which is the Burroughs way. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 
European Office: 
76 Cannon Street, London, E. C., England 
Thousands of retailers who use Burroughs Adding Machine Com 7 


: : Burroughs Block, Detroit, M tas 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines Send copy of “A Bette: D chee Profits” na 
say they would not be without them © § without cost or obligation to me. % 


and the business. service back of 4 ‘a ile, etecaae’s 

them for many times their cost. In Position. i i 

many a_ business the Burroughs Firn Name... eee ay 
makes the difference between mak- Street eo yea th qe i She 
ing a big success and merely mak- {ity and State... : 

ing both ends meet. O.K. the last. Next time youl 


vicinity I will 
paragraph on the Coupon and letus 4. aad ee Aen 
take this matter up with you also. 7 plied to my 

‘ se Si _ a oa 























Typewriter ™!* Cabinet 
On 15 Days’ Free Trial 


Meets every requirement of a modern business office. 
er vy = Occupies only 4 sq. ft. as compared with the 10 sq. ft. 


Floor Space 


all’’for odds and ends. id sani F i on its 
feet, a simple turn of the lever puts the leather casters in ftios. and it is 
easily and silently moved about for better light or other conv as inde- 

s' ructible steel frame with built up —eee fo pee under operation. 
Sides fold up, steel top rolls down and | We 


100% EFFICIENT 


Write us on your business stationery for the 15 days’ trial. 
Z lf not fers throughou will buy it back at the full price. We 
cL fill orders through our dealers or through yours if we have 

osed none, providing vous will ots us his name. Write usto-day. 
Office Supply 1 weuiers 


ing the genuine ** Uhi** cabinet. 
We have an attractive propositi Beware of Imitations! 3; babeonentie oS looking for our trade marke 


for you, _ Write us forit AT ONCE. The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2429 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
































The New 10c Writing Tablet 
Made of a Standard, Water-marked Paper 


Envelopes 
to Match 





Something new! For years the 
largest business firms in America 
have preferred Hammermill Bond 
for its strength, quality and fine 
writing surface. But now, for 
the first time, Hammermill Bond 
is put up for home, office and 
general use as a convenient wri- 
ting tablet. 

Instead of the ordinary paper 
offered in 10c tablets, you can 
secure the advantages that have 
made Hammermill Bond “‘the 


Manufactured exclusively by 














THE 


BOND 
WRITING TABLET 


The Quality Paper Used by Millions 


You can get your Hammermill Bond Tablets wherever you buy your stationery 


Western Tablet Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Refer all inquiries regarding writing tablets toabove 
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Ruled or 
Unruled 


quality paper used by millions.’’ 
Its clear writing surface is a joy 
to pen or pencil. _ Its durability 
keeps it fresh-looking under 
much handling. Its quality ap- 
pearance will add distinction to 
your correspondence. 

Ask for Hammermill Bond 
Tablets and you’ Il have a choice 
of six popular sizes; three fin- 
ishes—Ripple, Linen and Vel- 
lum; ruled or unruled; and 
envelopes to match. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. 
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Every Married Couple! 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
ew Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


udorsed and recommended by 
foremost medical and | religious 

crities throughout the U. Unfe i 
the secrets of married aiséase ss, so of 
ten revealed too late! 
t» be had at the price. 
give a few of the chapter subjects here | 
as this book is not meant for children 
(Agents wanted): 

Marriage and Its Advantages 
at Which: to Marry.» Law of Choice. 
Love Analysed. Qualities One Sh ld 
Avoid in Choosing Anatomy of Re 
production. Amativeness: Dolkbindnce. 
Children. Genius 

Conception. Pregnancy 
ment. Nursing. How a Happy Married 
Life is Secured. 

Dese riptive cire ular giving fall: ate :om-+ 
plete table of contents mailed FRE 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 57-1 Rose ieenet 





Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00. fu order to in- 
troduce this work iu 
to as many neighbor 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a limited 
time, send one cony 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00, 


Age 











| 


| 


No book like it | Reliable authorities 


We can only | 


Confine- | 


| 
| 


New York City | 


BOW LEGS UNSIGHTLY 


Those afflicted with bow legs should wear 
the ‘Perfect Leg Form’? and overcome 
this deformity. Trousers hang perfectly 
straight. Made of the Highest ade alu- 
minum. Light, sanitary, durable and in- 
expensive. sy put on and are adjustable 
to any size. High , i - recommended by tail- 
ors. Send for our klet mowing photos 
of men wearing our improved forms and as 
they appear without them. 

A “THE PERFECT” SALES CO., Dept. D. 
ND 140 No. Mayfield Ave., pang Thieseo. tl. 


Eat Your Way To Health 


tell us that Constipation 
is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 


Remove the Cause wiil: Nature’s Own Food 


TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 


A combination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
rective foods. Puossesses all the or- 
ganic vitality vour blood and nerves 
demand. Supplies the necessary nour- 
ishinent and mineral salts to restore 
health and keep you in health. Will aid 
digestion and give youa natural, normal appetite. 
longs life. Conserves health. Makes life worth living. 
Send 2. stamp for Raw Food Book aad Health Guide, or send 10c 
for Urial ca of the Foud and Book, postpaid to any address. 


Byron Tyler, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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|and the amounts due to them from othe 


| banks, as follows: 
Due Banks Due from 

Aggregate 
Bank of N. Y 5 
Merts Nat. Bank 
Mec. & Met. N. B 
Nat. City Bk......... 
Chem. Nat. B:..... : 
Mer. Ex. Nat. Bk..... 
Nat. Butch. & D. Bk.. 
Am. Ex. Nat. B 
Nat. B. of Com.. 
Chat. & Phe. Nat. Bk. 
aon Nat. Bk 

Cit. Cent. Nat. Bk.. 


Mar. & Ful. Nat. Bk.. 
Imp. & T. Nat. Bk... 
N. Park Bank.. 
E. River Nat. Bk..... 
Fourth Nat. Bank... . 
Second Nat. Bank.... 
First Nat. Bank. . 
- ~~ ‘Bank. 
| 4 } Nat. _ 


14, 197, "100 
| C. & Iron Nat. Bk.... 2'358,100 
Un. Ex. Nat. Bk 
Batt. Pk. Nat. Bk.... 
Bronx Nat. Bank 
Goth. Nat. Bank 
Harriman Nat. Bk.... 
Nat. I 
Sherman Nat. Bi... 
Brooklyn and other 
boroughs. ......... 


13,439,500 
4,415,100 
2,185,400 463,600 


34,081,600 4,453, 10) 


| ‘Tot. Greater N.Y. . .$1,384,128,000 $636,567, = $112,752.88 
THE FAILURES OF LAST YEAR AND 


THEIR CAUSES 


Bradstreet’s on January 24 presented its 
yearly summary of failures, which numbered 
jlast year 14,551, with aggregate liabilities 
| of $292,347,343, and assets of $159,054,911. 
| These figures indicate an increase over 1912 
|of 5.3 per cent., over 1911 one of 15 pe 
cent., and over 1910 one of 25.7 per cent. 
What is still more striking is that. they 
show a. increase of 3.6 per cent. over 1908, 
| which was a year of great trade depres 
sion following the acute financial panie 
|of 1907. When comparison is made with 
| 1906, “‘the best of recent trade years,” the 
| increase last year is found to have been 5i 
per cent. In the matter of liabilities the 
failures in 1903 were 46 per cent. greater 
than were those for 1912, 55 per cen. 
greater than for 1910, and 108 per cent. 
greater than for 1909. This combination 
of simultaneous increase in numbers and 
liabilities made 1913 ‘‘the third worst year 
/as regards failures and the fourth worst 
| year as regards liabilities that the country 
has record of in the past third of a century.” 
As to causes of depression during the year 
Bradstreet’s says: 


“The fore part of that year showed some 
favorable effects projected from the pre 
ceding twelve months, when crop yields, 
except in parts of the South, were genet- 
ally favorable; but neutralizing this in 
many ways was the practically year-long 
liquidation, at first in securities, but later 
in all commercial lines. This liquidation 
itself was an inheritance of 1912, in thata 
world-wide overextension of credit was 
sharply revealed by the outbreak of the 
Balkan War in the autumn of that year. 
|The disquiet caused by forced financial 
readjustment was not the only souree 0 

unsettlement, however. The tariff was 
revised, a new currency system Wa 
established, and the relations of the law,t 

‘big business’ were a subject of wide-sp 
| discussion. 

‘Natural as well as artificial restraints 
upon business enterprise were not lac 
Unprecedented floods alternated with div 
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astrous droughts to cause damage, and the 
year’s agricultural results, particularly in 
the case of the corn crop, were not favor- 
able, tho large yields of cotton and record 
vields of wheat, sold at high prices, miti- 
gated some of the other unfavorable condi- 
tions. ‘lo what extent each of these un- 
settling causes was directly responsible for 
some curious fluctuations in the failure 
totals and liabilities ean not, of course, be 
established, but as time goes on and the 
outlook, which began to clear late in 1913, 
is being viewed more favorably, the over- 
mastering importance of the financial ele- 
ment in the entire situation seems to 
become increasingly clear. Money hoard- 
ing abroad because of fears of war found a 
parallel at home in close handling of bank 
reserves and a scrutiny and restriction of 
eredit which has found few counterparts 
inany but years of acute panie strain.” 


Following a presentation of statistics on 
this subject, Bradstreet’s presents comments 
on causes leading to failures in business. It 
is now twenty-four years sinee Bradstreel’s 
began to make these studies. It indicates 
eight causes, due to the individual, as against 
three others, which are quite beyond indi- 
vidual control. Following is its statement 
of the eleven causes: 

A—Dve to Fauvuits or THose FaILina 

Incompetence (irrespective of other causes). 

Inexperience (without other incompetence). 

Lack of Capital. 

Unwise Credits. 

Speculation (outside regular business). 

Neglect of Business (due to doubtful 
habits). 

Personal Extravaganee. 

Fraudulent Disposition of Property. 


B.—Notr Dur to Fautts or THosEe 
FAILING 


Specific Conditions (disaster, ete.). 

Failure of Others (of apparently solvent 
debtors). 

Competition. 


The writer discusses in detail the indi- 
vidual and outside causes: 


“Tn 1913, 80.5 per cent.—almost exactly 
four-fifths of the failures, in faect—were 
attributed to the shortcomings of those who 
failed, while 19.5 per cent. were classed 
under causes apparently beyond their con- 
trol. In 1912 the proportions were respec- 
tively 80.3 per cent. and 19.7 per cent. 
This constaney in statisties over two such 
dissimilar years is a striking feature, and 
one which seems to point to the relatively 
small effect of what might be termed busi- 
hessenvironment in predisposing to disaster 
in 1915. In 1911, 78.9 per cent. of the 


failures were charged to the individual, | 
while 21.1 per cent. proceeded from the | 


outside. In 1910, the proportions were 82 
and 18 per cent., respectively ; in 1909 they 
Were $1 and 19 per cent., and in 1908 they 
were 77.5 and 22.5 per cent., respectively. 
“The whittling down of the percentage 
attributed to outside causes as compared 
With 1908, another year of stress, might not 
unreasonably be attributed to advances in 
credit reporting or eare in credit granting 
over the ensuing years. In liabilities, in 
1913, 73.7 per cent. were grouped under 
What might be termed personal causes, 
while 26.3 per cent. were credited to outside 
influences. In 1912 the percentage due to 
Personal causes was 80, while that- due 
to outside influences was 20 per cent. The 
Percentage of liabilities due to individual 
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N higher railroad cir- 
cles there is a very 
natural ambition to 
carry a watch that is not 
merely Railroad Standard, 
but a standard for railroad 
watches. 
It is well known that Railroad 
Officials and the higher grades of 


Trainmen show a marked prefer- 
ence for the Howarp Watch. 


But there is also among the rank and 
file a surprising number who have the 
wholesome ambition to own a HowarbD, 
and who: make it a point to get one, 
even at the cost of some self-sacrifice. 











The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
in your town and talk tohim. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. N 
Drop us a post card, Dept. O, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


In America, as nowhere else, the 
typical railroad president, corporation 
executive, head of an industry ora busi- 
ness house, is the man who has made 
his way up from the ranks. 


And it is often the man in the ranks, 
impelled by his self-respect, his pro- 
fessional spirit, and his ambition for the 
better things of his calling, who saves 
to get a Howarp. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
ina Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K 
gold case at $170—and the Epwarp 
Howarp model at $350. 


avy. You'll enjoy it. 























Printine! 


Oards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 

ae, Larger $1. Rotary 360. Save money. Big protit 
SA V4 rinting forothers. All easy,rulessent. Write 
NEI actory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, 
Stews outfits, samples. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


$4 A MONTH BUYS THIS 
| VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. 

Less than Agents’ Prices. 

Shipped on approval. If you 

want to keep it, send us $4 a 

month, Our booklet is worth 

sending for because it tells you 

how to save $41.50. It’s FREE, 

TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATK 
166 N-190 N. Michigan Bivd., (HICAGO (198) 
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New Typewriter *1 


AR hable Typewriter, ied 
Deacon Pocket. Standard K: 


if.oFr in 
it eyboard. Does Work 

of $100 Machine. Over 31,000 in Daily Use. 
Bennett Portable Typewriter has less than 250 parts against 
1700 to 3700 in others: .That's 

the secret of our $18-price. 

It’s built in the famous 

Ellictt-Fisher Bill- 
ing- Machine. Fac- 
tory, sold on a 
Money-back- 
unless -satisfied 
guaranty. Wt. 

46 Ibs. You can 
earry for home 
use, business or 
trips.- Send for 
Spade aor ag 


”. 
Ohas. B, Bennett Typewriter Co., 403 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 








All - Be A 
had Corns 


Watch the feet that 
now trip lightly. All of 
them had corns. 





But the owners learned of 
Blue-jay. They applied it in 
a minute. There was no more 
pain. The corn was forgotten. 
And in two days the corn came 
out. 


Soon or late you will treat your 
corns in that way. You will stop 
the paring, stop the old-time treat- 
ments. You will deal with corns in 
a scientific way. 

You will take them out, with no 
soreness, no pain, no inconvenience. 


Nearly half the corns in the 
country are now ended by Blue-jay— 
a million corns a month. 


Why wait? Other ways, as you 
well know, don't really end a corn. 
Why don’t youtry this easy, painless, 
most effective way ? 


Why don’t you try it now? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents.~at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 














Make oie Soa 


Any one can make this high 


ap for 50c a Gallon 
liquid op. in 
Formula and full directions for making, sent for $ 


Dept. A, IDEAL LIQUID SOAP CO., Frederic, Md. | 


fn tie own home. 





Hair never falls from a health 

scalp. The use of a CLEA 

brash ar dandruff and 
other hair-destroying germs 
and scalp diseases. 


This FREE Booklet tells how 


en. 3 Simply ‘etdnene: 
SANITAX BRUSH CO., 2321 S. Wabash Ave., 





Chicago. 
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1913, but is still fully equal to or above | 
the like percentages in the years from 1911 | 
back to 1908, which were respectively 70.3 
per cent. in 1911, 73.9 per cent. in 1910, 
72.5 per cent. in 1909, and 62 per cent. in 
1908. 

‘*Leading causes of failure rather lost in 
influence in 1913 when compared with 1912. 
Thus Incompetence, which in 1912, for the | 
first time since these records were begun, 
surpassed Lack of Capital as a cause of 
failure, in 1913 fell back to second place, 
the proportions being 29.2 per cent. for 
Lack of Capital and 28.6 per cent. for 
Incompetence. Specific Conditions, the 
third most weighty cause of failure, 
furnished 15.3 per cent. of all failures. 
These three causes, which together ac- 
counted for 73.1 per cent. of all failures, 
each lost in compelling force from 1912, 
when they accounted for 76.4 per cent. of 
all, and were noticeable also for the fact 
that they showed shrinkages of importance; 


of the increase in number. 
Fraud figures most prominently in both 
number and percentage, with 11.1 per cent. 
credited thereto in 1913, as against 10.3 
per cent. in 1912; and furthermore, it 
accounted for 26 per cent. of the increase 
in number of all failures over the preceding 
year. Indeed, Fraud as a cause in 1913 
showed the largest number ever recorded, 
and its proportion was exceeded only four 
times in twenty-three years. 

“Other causes gaining in importance 
were Inexperience with 5.1 per cent., against 
4.6 per cent. in 1912; Unwise Credits with 
2.6 per cent., against 2 per cent. in 1912; 
Competition ‘with 2.3 per cent., against 1. 9 
per cent. in the preceding year; Failures 
of Others with 1.9 per cent., against 1.3 per 
cent.; while Speculation and Extrav agance, 
minor causes, furnished the balance of the 
increases in percentage. Neglect as a cause 
stood unchanged over the two years. In lia- 
bilities, the fluctuations in percentages were 
even more marked than in number. Thus 
Lack of Capital, Incompetence, Fraud, In- 
| experience, Speculation, Neglect, Extrava- 
jgane e, and Competition all declined in im- 
| portance in the creation of liabilities in 1913 
|as compared with 1912. Lack of (€ ‘apital 
| accounted for only 24.9 per cent., as against 
33.5 per cent. in 1912; Incompetence for 
18.4 per cent., as against 26.8 per cent., 
and Fraud for 8.4 per cent., as against 8.8 
per cent. in 1912. 

“On the other hand, Unwise Credits 
furnished 16 per cent. of the liabilities, as 
against 2.4 per cent. in 1912; Specific 
Conditions accounted for 14 per eent., as 
jagainst 13.8 per cent., and Failures of 
Others for 11.4 per cent., as against 4.9 
per cent. in 1912. Thus Unwise Credits 
and Failures of Others, which accounted 
for practically all the enlargement shown in 
| liabilities, together furnished 27.4 per cent. 
of the liabilities, as against only 7.5 per 
'cent.in 1912. Of the first-mentioned cause, 
Unwise Credits, it might be said that the 
expansion here shown is explained by a 
|ecomparatively small number of large 
banking suspensions, and the inference is 
possible that extensions of credit by banks 
sufficient to have exercised this effect 
bordered upon the domain of unsound or 
improper banking.” 








FURTHER INCREASES 


IN 
| HOLDERS 
| 


SHARE- 


During the inactivity on the stock ex- 


changes in 1913 observers often won- 


dered who were the purchasers of such | 


|stoecks as were actually sold. With the 
coming of the new year, however, and the 
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shortcomings, it will be seen, dropt — ———— EE 





‘HOLSTEIN COWS’ MILK 


WILL MAKE BABY 


STRONG AND VIGOROUS 


What if your baby must be nourished without breast 
milk! That is no reason why it should not thrive ang 
grow as plump and rosy as any breast fed baby. 

Give your baby clean tresh Holstein milk, modified 
| according to your doctor's directions, It will prevent ail 
| the digestive troubles that interfere with steady gains jy 
| weight and strength. 

Specialists order Holstein milk for Infant Feeding be. 
cause it is the nearest thing to breast milk. It contains 
only as much cream or butter fat as a little baby can digest, 
and the fat is in the form of small even globules. The curds 
formed are soft and flocculent and ‘yield rapidly to the 
action of the digestive fluids. In richer milk the fat 
globules are twice as large as in Holstein milk, and the 
curds formed are large and solid. 

Holstein cows are famous for their health and strength, 
Their milk will give your baby the vitality needed to buiid 
a strong constitution. 

If your milkman cannot supply you, write us, giving his 
name and address, and we wi!l help you secure a suppiy, 
Send for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


| 


while seven of the other eight causes, in | 
greater or less degree, accounted for most 
Of these seven, | 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
28L American Building, 


ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








(OF COURSE) 
BECAUSE “IT’S THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS | 

















Safe, powerful, brilliant, steady and cheap~ 
five reasons why you should replace expensive 
electricity, unpleasant oil, and wasteful gas with 
the most efficient of all lights—the “‘Best’’ light. 
Ag ents wanted everywhere. Write for catalog 
today showing omer 200 different styles. 
THE E EST LIGHT Co. 
92 East Sun St., Canton, O. 








Protect Nose 
and Throat 


4 against ills from 
wind and dust with 
Luden’s — just as 

goggles protect your 

eyes, 


LUDEN’S 
“anor” COUGH DROPS 


**GIVE QUICK RELIEF’’ 
from coughs, colds and throat strain. A 
wonderful throat ease. Make outdoor life 
more healthful ; breathing easier ; speak- 
ing clearer. 


‘‘Luden’s Have a Hundred Uses’’ 


Sold Everywhere— 
5c.—the yellow package. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Gcictedt tie tinndiaads 








READING, Pa. 


| publication of revised lists of stockholders | 
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in several corporations, it appears that | 
much of the stock then sold went into the 
hands of small purchasers who paid for it 
infull. One of the companies whose show- 
ing indicates this is the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in which has occurred a very | 
considerable increase in the number of its 
stockholders. 

There was also a large increase during 
the year in holders of Steel. That corpor- 
ation now has about 125,000 shareholders 
of record, the largest number it has ever 
had. Besides these shareholders of record, 
however, are Others in Steel who are 
represented by shares held by brokerage 
houses and foreign syndicates—shares 
actually owned by thousands of individuals 
and corporations being known only to 
brokerage houses and syndicates. If these 
were added to the 125,000 known holders, 
it is believed that a total of perhaps 150,000 
shareholders in Steel might be obtained. 
It is interesting to add that, among these 
stockholders, are over 40,000 employees of 
the corporation. It appears further that 
the average number of shares of preferred | 
stock held by these stockholders is 46.5 
and the average of common 109.3. In 
1901 the shareholders of Steel numbered 
only 32,000; in 1906 there were only 65,000, 
and so late as 1912 only 104,000 against 
125,000 now. The average holding of 
stock in 1901 was 318 shares, in 1906 it was 
133 shares, and in 1912, 53 shares. The 
average now, for preferred and common | 
both, is 70. 

The Wall Street Journal recently gave 
returns, showing the number of share- | 
holders in 265 corporations, having an 
aggregate capital stock of over $10,368,- | 
000,000. The number of stockholders in | 
these corporations is more than 1,000,000. | 
The figures on which the returns are based | 
are declared to be official. 


| 
NORTH SEA SHIPPING | 
| 


The rate war between the Hamburg- | jj 


American line and the other transatlantic | 
steamship lines—English, German, Dutch, 
French, and American—gives interest to a 
recent article in the London Economist, 
showing the enormous growth and great 
volume of the shipping of the North Sea. 
Considering its daily weight and value 
afloat, the North Sea is declared by this 
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“What Shall I Do”? 


Some day you must face this question—perhaps tomorrow. 
An accident happens, a bad cut, a jagged wound, a rusty nail 
thrust, any one of a thousand things—you know if it is not 
quickly attended to it will become inflamed and the danger of 
blood poisoning then becomes a vital, personal one. In every 
such emergency your first thought should be 


Dioxogen 


Better to apply it a thousand times when there is no real 
danger than to go without it once at the critical moment. 
The best and cheapest insurance you can 

buy is a bottle of Dioxogen. ~ 


Why Dioxogen? 


Because it is the one pure Peroxide of 
Hydrogen. It purifies by setting free 
Oxygen—nature’s own greatest purifier. 





Ask for Dioxogen by name and protect 
yourself against common, cheap peroxide, 
containing Acetanilid as a “preservative.” 

{ Think carefully when you see Acetanilid on 

— = a bottle—the Government prohibits its use 

204) 4| unless the exact quantity is plainly stated 
on the label. It is used to make cheap per- 
oxide KEEP—but it also makes it rank and 
gives it a disagreeable taste and smell. 








It is important that you ask for Dioxogen BY NAME 
The Oakland Chemical Co.,98 Front St., NewYork 


Dioxogen is always sold in a sealed container for your 
protection. See that this container is sealed when you buy. 


writer to be ‘‘by far the busiest and richest | === 


expanse of sea in the world.’’ The writer | 
can not better describe it than by saying | 
the North Sea is “‘the Trafalgar Square of 
shipping.” Mighty states and thriving 
towns are dependent upon it. While its 
whole seaboard can not be much more than 
4,000 miles long, it is probably correct to 
say that ‘‘seven-eighths of the ocean- 
going shipping of the whole world of 
foreign trade is owned and registered in 
countries which surround this sea.” It 
embraces waters which stretch from the 
Straits of Dover on the south to the Shet- 
land Islands and the coast of Norway on 
the north, and on the east is bounded by 
the mainland of Europe and by the Baltic 
Sea as entered through the Cattegat. Its 
length is over 600 miles, its maximum width 
400 miles. The countries bordering upon 
It are ‘‘the greatest seafaring nations of 
the world” —England, Germany, Norway. 
Its ports possess between them “half the 
mercantile tonnage of the world.’ Follow- 





Ing is a table of the tonnage of North Sea 
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comfort-lovers 


per, brass, aluminum, black and - . “Satisfaction 
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tions, new flies, spinners, rods, lines. ete. 2c stamp Be sure ‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 


The C. A. . Co., 1» Mase 
The John J. Hildebrandt Co,” Logeneport Ind., U.8. &. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, 
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CLUB INDEXES 


PLAYING CARDS idea PLAYING CARDS _ 


For Social Play CARD GAMES For General Play 
A card party—old friends ale hal: p-to-date Since Bicycle outlasts other 
meet—new friendships N : AM cards of equal price and out- 
formed. Dainty Congress wear many timesthose cost- 
Cards with their beautiful ing slightly less, Bicycle is 
backs add spirit and tone. the logical card to buy. 
Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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| vessels that have entered and cleared jj 
the foreign trade in the year 1911-1912. 


} Entered Cleared 


| 


| 

|- eet 
| 1911 1912 1911 1912 
| 


Net Tons | Net Tons | Net Tons 
2,985,658 11,173 
6,737,768 8 
360,000 


Net Tons 
9S 11,064,139 
7,819,965 


Middlesbrough* . 
Antwerp 13,233,677 13,686 4 
Ostend 1,117,206 1,104,078, 1,105,067 
Rotterdam. 10,624,499 12,126,581 10,609 
Amsterdam 2,002,862 1 
Bremen 3.192.737 
| Hamburg 11,868,709 
| Christiania. 1,541,555 


3,363,218 ‘ 
2,346,600 11,994, 12 
1,389,360 1,108,093 


* The statistics for these ports represent the tonnage “artiy. 
ing” and “departing,” which is slightly larger than th 
* entrances” and “clearances.” 


As will be seen in this table, the North 
Sea ports of chief importance are London, 
| Hamburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam. The’ 
|totals of foreign trade are close enough 
to one another to make them vigorous 
rivals for first place. It appears that both 
Antwerp and Hamburg have surpassed 
London in the tonnage of shipping entered 
and cleared in its foreign trade, whik 
Rotterdam is now “running a neck-and- 
neck race with London and threatens ty 
outstrip her three competitors.” Rotter 
dam in recent years has thrived under very 
progressive commercial activity, and Ant 
werp accordingly has suffered severely— 
especially in her grain trade; but Antwerp 
has undertaken, through the construction of 
| four new grain elevators and an extension 
of her port, to compete—and with better 
|sueeess thus far—with her rival. 
| The writer notes as curious the fact that 
Hamburg, during the last few years, has 
| made less progress than either Antwerp or 
Rotterdam—that is, the increase relatively 
has been greater in these ports of the 
Netherlands than in the great German 
port. The writer surmises that Antwerp, 
at the mouth of the Scheldt, and Rotter 


| 
| 





Double Grip 


NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
** Largest Clip Makers in the World.”’ 





—30 days 
a one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the *“*Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
AY for our big catalog showing 
— ee Our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful warae information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1914 modc!| Ranger furnished by us. 
st Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new speciale fers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A 172 CHICAGO, ILL. 








ay $17.50 


You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at half the price asked 
at retail stores. We build it in 
four sections—ship it to you at 
knock-down freight rates in com- 
pact crate. 


Buy Direct—Save 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 

etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
e save you all other unnecessary ex- 
penses, esell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own fac- 

tories direct to 

you. Back of 

this chair and 

every other 


eke) | 
For This 
Catalog 


SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACKT 


FURNITURE -- 


Piece is our 

guarantee. If 

you are not satisfied 

at any time within a full 
year, you mee ship it back, 
we immediately refund your 
money, including freight, 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skill of the old master cabinet makers—possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 

ht different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and den furniture 
—in sections—at 30% to 60% savings. Sent free—postpaid 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 219 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
ea SRS 


-dam, at the mouth of the Rhine. “have 
been found more convenient as _ shipping 
|eenters for the great industrial districts 
of Westphalia and southern Germany than 
the more northerly port at the mouth 
of the Elbe, admirably tho it may be 
situated for serving Berlin, Saxony, and 
Silesia.”’ 

While London, as a port of foreign 
shipping, is falling behind the three other 
great harbors of the North Sea, we are not 
to disregard the immense amount of coast- 
ing trade that converges in the Thames. 
Great Britain has a much greater coast-line 
in the North Sea than Belgium, or Holland, 
or Germany; hence the far greater volume 
of her coasting trade, which in 1912 pre 
duced a total in arriving vessels of 5,761, 
278 net tons, and in departing vessels of 
7,865,067 net tons. The same point might 
be made as to Neweastle, whence in 1912 
coasting-trade shipping worth 3,285,3% 
net tons departed. In the aggregate 1 
appears that about 20,000,000 net tons 
of coasting-trade shipping departed. last 
year from British North Sea ports. 





CLERGYMAN—* Will 
for thy lawful 


Useless Question. 
thou take this woman 
wedded wife? ”’ 

Prospective BripeGroom—* Well, wel 
d’yer think [I come ‘ere for? ’—Londo 
Tatler. 
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‘oe PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 287) 
I ever heard Mr. Pulitzer try to imitate 
—_ any one’s peculiarities of speech.) When 
~— fH | told him no, I didn’t, he said nothing, 

1912 but brought me food. 

re. “After I had eaten he pulled out a! 
ia plug of tobacco, bit off a large piece, and 
2 7.819 0% offered the plug to me. I thanked him, 
< Jom HB but declined. It took him some time to | 
5 13,6654 HE get over that, but at last he said, ‘Yer 
4 i mean ter tell me yer don’t chew!’ I said 
2) eee no, I didn’t. He dropt the subject and 
9 Ry. for an hour or so we talked about the war, 
13 1 5A5 i and the crops, and the proposed railroad. 

, “That man was a_ gentleman. He 
my didn’t take another drink or another chew 
: of tobacco all that time. The only sign 

he gave of his embarrassment was that | 
he North every now and then during a pause in the 

London, conversation he fell to shaking his head 
nm. The'r in a puzzled sort of way. Finally, before 
» enough he went to bed, he produced a pipe, filled it, 
Vigorous and handed the tobaeco to me; but I 
[hat both failed him again, and he put his own pipe | 
surpassed back in his poeket firmly, but sorrowfully. 
y entered “Well, my God! it was nearly half an | 
de, while hour before he spoke again, and I was 






neck-and- 
eatens to 
Rotter- 


beginning to think that I had really 
wounded his feelings by declining his 
hospitable offers, when he came over and 












nder very stood in front of me and looked down on 
and Ant me with an expression of profound pity. 
everely— I shall never forget his words. ‘Young 
Antwerp feller, he said, ‘you seem to be right smart 
ruction of and able for a furriner, but let me tell you, 
extension you'll never make a successful American 
ith better until yer learn to drink, and chew, and 





smoke.” 
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STRANGE STORY OF A WAR-TIME 
MYSTERY 







ts of the 
| Cerman *CORES of tales have been told of the 
Antwerp, 7 disappearance of the gold and silver 
id re taken away by President Jefferson Davis 
ne. 


and his official family when the Con- 
federate Government abandoned Rich- 
mond, bu’ for half a century seekers after 
historical facts have been unable to clear 
up the mystery. Large sums of money 
were spent by the banks to which the cash 
belonged in vain efforts to find the guilty 
men. Probably the reason the secret 
was kept for so long is that the friends 
of the looters had no particular desire 
to expose them. Anyway, it seems that 
nobody cared to tell a lucid, detailed story 
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mh of the incident until Judge Lewis Shepherd, 
of 5.76l+ a lawyer of Chattanooga, who served 
- vessels of ff through the war in the Confederate Army, 
point might # appeared in print the other day in an 
nee in 1912 : 





interview given Mrs. L. M. Cheshire, 














3,285,38 : 
alll it special corresfondent of the Nashville 
) net tons Banner. Mrs, Cheshire says Judge Eakin, 
yarted last # another prominent Chattanoogan, vouches 






orts. for Judge Shepherd’s story. We have 
«ie seen no denial of it, or further confirma- 
AN—* Wilt 


tion, and give it for what it may be worth. 


Here is the Tennessean’s account of the 
affair : 


When the Confederate Government 
abandoned Richmond as its capital all its 







thy lawful 


“ Well, wol 
?7__ London 
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Tell Your Friends About Holeproof 


Let your friends know if you want them. Six pairs of 
what Holeproof Hosiery Holeproof will wear half a year 
saves for you Show them without holes or tears. That is 


a guaranteed. If any of the six pairs 
| the style —let them feel fail in that time we will replace 
the ‘‘comfort. them with new hose free. See if 
there is a single wanted hosiery- 
advantage that you do not find in 


For every-day wear, travel, or 
exercise; for business men who walk 











Holeproofs. 
a great deal; for strenuous children; 
for women who want style with The genuine Holeproof is sold 
more than a day’s wear—Holeproof i your town. Write for the | 
is the gical hosiery. : dealers’ names. We ship direct 


where no dealer is near, charges 
Get the lightest, sheerest weights prepaid on receipt of remittance. 


* 
Ffolepreet Ffaesierg 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Comvany of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England (526 ) 





; — a — 


ffek an tite Soe. the free tose 
CPI about Holeproof si 
> Gloves, and ask for the 
“SilkGlor * name of the dealer who 
loves sells them. ese ure the 
s . durable stylishglovesthat 
SILK Holeproof Socks; of women’s ps tpg te terete 
SILK Holeproof Stockings, $8. Boxes every woman has wanted 


| A 
of silk guaranteed three months. ‘ese FOR WOMEE sea aan gene 


FAMOUS BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Which Have the Alluring Power of Carrying the Imagination 
of Stay-at-Home Folk Into the Far-Off Regions of the Earth 


$1.50 per box and up, for six pairs of 
men’s; of women’s :nd children’s $2.00 
andup; of infants’ (4 pairs) $1. Above 
boxes guaranteed six months. 

$2 ner box for three pairs of men’s 


























The Land of Veiled Women. Some Wanderings The Other Side of the Lantern. By Sir Freperickx 


in Algeria, Tunisia,and Morocco. By Joun Foster Treves, LL.D. An Account of a Commonplace ‘Tour 
Fraser. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.86. Around the World. Illustrated. Popular Edition, $2.25 
We travel from town to town, from scene to scene, as $43 by mail $2.40 ; Original Edition, $4.00 net, by mail 

. as tr! 21 

in a world of dreams. His informal manner of writing ae . : . : “on 
‘ F 4 A work which, owing to its delightful style and vivid 

gives the author a chance to introduce bits of personal déactplGe: has eons tare stiny crinteestoseeniy the 

experience, gaining something of the realism of a diary 


public demand. The author visited many places denied 
the tourist and met the men who were making the history 
The Desert Gateway. Biskra and Thereabouts. By of each country. 2 ' 
S$. H. Lezper. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.87. In the Heart of Africa. By ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, 
rai This book is he inal 9 bined sislitinie a Duke oF MECKLENBURG. Profusely illustrated. Net 


, 2 . - $5.00, postpaid $5.30. 
beautiful oasis which has for centuries held the Arab A description of what was undoubtedly the best 


with none of the limitations of that form. 


in thrall with its mysterious fascination. It is also the equipped expedition sent into Africa. The Duke’s experi- 
only accessible work of its kind to the region described in ences among the pigmy and giant tribes are full of living 
“The Garden of Allah.” interest. and hisadventures amongst wild beasts will thrill 


and enthrall. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 
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w&wARROW 
venng SHIRT 


\ \ YITH pique or plain patented bosoms 
put on the body of the shirt in 
such a way that no matter what position 


the wearer may assume, the bosom re- 
mains flat and in its place. $2.00 and up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of Arrow Collars, TROY. N.Y. 


archives and treasures were sent, under 
strong military escort, to Charlotte, N.C, 
The banks of Richmond sent away their 
treasure under protection of the same 
escort; President Davis and his Cabinet 
also came to Charlotte and established 
temporary headquarters. 

Before they reached Charlotte, Rich. 
mond and Petersburg had fallen and 
General Lee had surrendered, and in a 
very few days Sherman and Johnston 
had agreed upon an armistice by their 
celebrated paper under which it was 
proposed that peace should be made and 
that the seceding States should resume 
| their relations to the Government. This 
treaty, if it had been carried out, would 
Hhave obviated reconstruction, under what 
is known as the Reconstruction Acts of 
Congress, for it covered the entire subject 
of restoration of peace and return of the 
Southern States to the Union and of their 
Senators and Representatives to Congress, 
This armistice was repudiated by President 
Johnson and his Cabinet, on the ground 
that these military commanders had ex 
ceeded their powers in undertaking to 
settle the terms on which the erring States 
might resume their political functions with 
the general Government. 

It may be admitted that these generals 
went a little further than they had the 
right to go, but it can not be denied that 
they displayed a profound statesmanship 
in their comprehensive yet terse settlement 
of a question which afterward so sorely 
disturbed Congress, so nearly caused the 
conviction upon impeachment of the 
President, and so completely bankrupted 
the Southern States. 

Mr. Davis, being advised that President 
Johnson had brought an end to the armis- 
tice and repudiated the Sherman-Johnston 
treaty, immediately began efforts to pre- 
i nt the capture of himself and the treas- 
| 
| 
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ures of the Confederacy. The gold and 
silver of the Confederacy and that of the 
298) 
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REAL ESTATE— ‘FARMS 


“Gate City - the = 
minus A.C.L.R.K 
\verage Te — 
days. 279. 


Sor ve ter 
Death rate 3 per 1,000. 
Winter 64, summer 8l. Clear 
Booklet by Lee County Officials 
to homeseekers, t a ~ sportsmen, agricul- 
turists, or investors oard of Trade, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 


Tropics 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA, an empire of 
fertile lands along Seaboard Air Line Ruilway 
in States of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. Outdoor 
pursuits possible year round. Combination of 
soil and climate affords opportunity for suc- 
cession of good money crops. 
truck lands at low prices within easy reach of 
large markets. Splendid opportunities for 
stockraising, dairying and poultry. Write 
for descriptive literature. J. A. Pride.General 
Industrial Agent, Suite No. 361, Nortolk, Va. 





NATURE’S TREASURE GARDEN IS 
calling you—Come South and grow with the 
country. Land $15 an acre up, cheapest in 
America, 2 and 3 crops grown yearly, ample 

markets. Living costs low. C limate very 
healthful andagreeable. Farm lists, * *South- 

ern Field”’ magazine and State booklets 
free. 
Agent, Southern Railway, Room 57, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Fertile Virginia Farms, small and large, on 
railroad, $15 an_acre up. 
Write for list. Send names of two friends 
interested in Virginia and receive our beau- 
tiful magazine one year free. H. La 
Baume, Agrl. Agt.. Norfolk & W estern Ry., 
Room 301, N. & W. hearse , Roanoke, Va. 


HELP pais senha 


Wanted—A woman as Field ake toform 
Child Life Chapters. Position demands ex- 
ceptional qualifications and pays upwards of 
$1000.00 a year. Address, American Institute 
of Child Lite, 1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Rich fruit and | 


M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial | 


Easy payments | 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


*“ATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE. 
i URNED. Send sketci for tree report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT | 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised iree in Worid’s 
Progress: sample free 
VICTOR . J. EVANS 3 &CO. 
SPL ENDID OPPOR1 TUNITY to secure | 
contro!ling interest—live growin g lumber 
business—$246,000 net sales 1913—dividends | 
om t three years 25%—good reason for selling. 

. W. Young, Times Lidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- | 
itable. Send for “Pointers” today 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Washington 








TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 


| GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
vargain list and illustrated catalogue 10: L 

Peal ody, 286 Devonshire St., Bosto Tat 


PLAYS— ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vau deville Skete hes, alate Di- 
| alogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments forall occasions. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & 
Co., Dept. 34, Chicago 


HORTICULTURE 


GREEN’ Ss T REES AT H ALF PRIC E 
Everything for garden or orchard. Finest | 
grade stock. e sell direct—no agents. 
Write today for free catalog. GREEN’s 








Nursery Co., 26 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Travel and Resort Directory 


EUROPE. 


— annual series of Spring and Summer 

Tours to Europe covers the Continent thor 
oughly from the Mediterranean to the 

The attractive Itineraries include all routes 

| Best leadership; finest steamships. Complete 








Choice Tours to Europe’ 
Seventh Season. Experienced « —— 

Moderate cost. Send for bookle 

The Dean Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St. be Boston | 


ON range of fully-inclusive fares. The Acmedf 
PAINE TOURS, GL a FALLS, N. Y. | ease and comfort in pleasure travel. 
Reasonable Prices | |. 


ich Che Trawa tHE ORIENT 
EUROPE ise 


Limited Parties 
Harry G.Hoak,733 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland,0. | 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


33rd Season— Limited Parties 








Nile, Holy Land, Greece, etc. 
adership; ; Small private parties. 


Hos. COOK & SON 


5 Broadway, 264 Sth Ave., New York York 


Europe via Mediterranean April 25, $415 Comprehensive 


Summer Tour EUROPE 
Madeira, Algiers, Gibraltar, Naples. Small, | New York to Naples. University man leader. 
| private party in charge of an experienced trav- |0 Other popular trips. The Shelton Parties, 
|eler. Miss Pantlind, 646 Euclid, Cleveland. | Box X, 1049 Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


| Classified Columns 


;|PA TENTS AND ATTORNEYS MISCELLANEOUS 


| —— 
| PAT ENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
dvice and books tree. Highest reterences. 
|  seetvotin meh Promptness “assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. CoLteman, Was hington, D. Cc. 

















WE can place sev’ add ential 4 thouseal dol- 
lars, to net six per cent, in amounts varying 
from $2000.00 up. Gilt edge Real Estate 
Mortgages. We have loaned large amounts 
during the past ten years and never have 
had a mortgage foreclosed. References: Any 
bank in Asheville. 
MOALE & CHILES, Asheville, N.C 


—— 


PUBLICATIONS 


PAT ENT YOUR IDEAS. $9. 000 offered 

for Certain Inventions. Book ‘‘How to Ob- 
| tain a Patent” and “What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
} segeeaensee. We advertise your patent for 
| sale at our expense. Established 16 years. 

Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Epon 
| Attorneys, 9 940 F Street, Washington, D. ¢ 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg.,Washington.D.C. 








Mr. THINKER! Treat Your Intellect to Si 
William Crookes’ “Researches in Spiritua'; 
ism”; to ‘Marvelous Psychic Experiences. 
Sworn statements, in ‘‘ Reason, — ing 
Thot Magazine. Three months, 

Austin Publ. Co., Los pe 


Highest Class Tours including Eexpt the 
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When in 


EUROPE 


visit 


° s 
Aix-les-Bains 
8 hours from Paris on the main 

line to Italy of the 


Paris - Lyon -Mediterranee Ry, 
France’s Greatest Railway 
Climatic and Thermal Station of 
the first order. Splendid Hotels. 
Headquarters for the famous 
automoblile trips of the 


Route des Alpes 
Lake of Geneva to 
Nice by automobile. 
Fullinformation 
and descriptive pam- 
phlets from 
P.-L.-M. Gen. Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Corner 30th St.) 

























| We rent the best Automobiles for 

British and Continental touring at the 
lowest tariff in Europe, ‘Tour-book, 
containing tariffs, full information, 
10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
unique scheme of Personally Conduct- 
ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 


26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 















Pian your trip 1 now and 
let us help you. We will 
send you our “‘Parcel 
No. 4,’’ a special selec- 
tion of inspiring book- 
lets, a tourist map and 
our official Hotel Guide. 
Justsend Toc postagefor 
**Parcel No. 4”’ 
Official 
Information Bureau 
of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 





__ Particulars of our unique 
Inter: ~ foreign facilities gratis. 
TRAVEL Personal service is our spe- 


cialty. Write us your plans. 


“t T., a r..” 134 Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 


Aue a ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS I~ 





SWEDEN ann DENMARK * 
18 DROME NAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
. ADWAY, GEN 'L. AGENCY. NEW YORK ciID 
fs eel 





EUROPE—TOURS OF CHARACTER—1914 


Parties 


De sail Spring and Summer. Tours from 30 
ge Sted Mc pe Europe, Scandinavia, Eng- 


e Cost. Limited Parties. 
Anerican Travel Club, Box W, Wilmington, Del. 


be ’ 

OURISTS’ INSURANCE 
Personal effects insured against loss on land 
enna sea. Fire and theft included, 

R Europe—$500 for $6.25 
MONTHS | U.S. — ee “e 5-30 
SPECIAL ACCIDENT POLICY for TRAVELERS 

$5000 for $5.00 per year 
"Phone your order—7080 MURRAY HILL 


PRITCHARD, Co., Inc. 
5¢7 Fifth Avenu - New Y: York 

















































via the Baltimore-South- 
ampton-Bremen service of 
the N N orth German Lloyd means 
traveling in comfort and safety 
on large’ modern ONE CLASS 
me 88) IN steamers. Low 
3 saiee~Ebeliclons meals. 
~ Write today for rates and sailings 
Send 10c for valuable travel guide, 
““How to See Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland” — by P. G. 
Hilken, who tells with terseness 
and lucidity “‘what to see and how 
> to see it. 

& Weeks’ Vacation Tour to London, 
Paris and Kerlin incinding Rhine 
Trip for $175.90 
A. Schumacher & Co., Gen’! Agents 


164 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 













































EGYPT, TURKEY, PALESTINE and GREECE 
February 21, May 2, July 2. 
EUROPE 
April, May, June and July. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
June, September, November, 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


~ WALKING TOUR 


Through the Alps 


s Mailed fF -ee 

















Private party now eae (limited) from Genoa. 
May 30th, 85 days, $350 a: Part Tours from 17 
days, $98 u Send for Boo! 
Prof. - Case’ otti’s Tours, 136" 30 Carnegie Hall, } N. Zz. 
TOURS TO EUROPE 
From Presi: icome t= 110) 
248 Was 
EUROPE, , ORIENT, GREECE MIDNIGHT ‘SUN 
Long and short ‘tours sai jJune—July via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers. 
10th year. Illustrated booklet with ma 
Snowe teen. 08. Preston St., Baltimore 
JND AVEL MADE EAS ENT 
PART Y TRAVEL PERFECT ED 
> ° 
Babcock’s High Class Tours 
Parties limited to four. $700 up. No extras. 
Special tours—Naples to Scotland—S8 countries 
60 and 80 days. $350 and $450. No extras. 
BABCOCK’S — ae TOURS 
1137 Dean St., ae Est. 1900 
EMPLE Tee 
Sail in March, | May, rhe July. Best 
routes, best management, best testimonials, 
and lowest prices in the world. Address 
TOURS 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
ROYAL TOURS $82, Fok 
BOOKLETS 
Spring and Summer Tours de Luxe 
Vacation Tours. Motor Tours de Luxe 
Royal Tours, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
EUROPEAN TOUR: June 16—Sept. 20 
MR. and MRS. WILFORD S. CONROW 
All travel First Class. France. Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, England. Auto Trips. Many un- 
usual places visited. $690. Steamerextra. Write 
R. T. MOUNT, 27 William Street. New York City 


EUROPE Party of six sails April 25. 
Delightful route including 

the Dolomites. Experienced =. Send 

for itinerary. Four months, $100 

Miss AMES, 39 Newbury St., ee Mass. 


AGER TOURS 


Small select parties, Ee grade travel, 

inclusive prices. rient in 
Feb., March and April. acdovon cts to Europe. 
14th season. Special arrangements for private 
parties and independent travelers. 

Write for maps and booklets. 
d. J. Howard Eager & Co., 308 N.Charles St, -Baltimpre 





University Travel 
ANOTHER NILE CRUISE—S. 8. LOTUS 
The first cruise is filled ; the second leaves 
Cairo March 20. Our party sails from 
New York February 21. 
SPRING and SUMMER TOURS 
cae. Italy, Spain: Sailings in March 
and April. Norway, Germany, England: 
Sailings in May and June. 
Send for Announcement of 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY. T RAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 








European Travel 


Under the Most Favorable Conditions 





Either Escorted or Independent—Under 
BARTLETT MANAGEMENT INSURES : 
Baggage always at hand 


All details strictly first-class 
Reservations ever in advance 
The most superior hotels 
Leisurely sight-seeing plans 


Exclusive companionship and cul- 
tured escorts 





Truly marked deference every- 
where 

Thoroughly congenial but small 
parties 


If you contemplate visiting foreign lands, 
our “guide books will be sent free on re- 
quest ~— also itineraries of parties now 
being form 

BARTLETT TOURS Comrent 
202 S. 13th Street hiladelphia 

















Special Winter Trip 
$90 


combining visits to 


HAVANA 


Interesting and restful because of the fasci- 
nating charms of tropical life and climate. 


SANTIAGO 


Full of historic interest as battle-ground of 
the Spanish erican campaign. 


NASSAU 


The Seat of the British Colonial Government 
of the Bahamas, offers attractive social life. 
Brief or extended visits may be arranged, 
Excellent hotels. 

Golf, boating, bathing, and other outdoor 
recreations. 

Write for literature and further particulars 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 


Or any Railroad Ticket Office 
or Authorized Tourist Agency. 














| WORLD 





































1,306,819 
TONS 


Cruises 
West Indies 


Venezuela and the 
Panama Canal 


VICTORIA LUISE 


During February—March— April. 
Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by 
S.S. Cincinnati and S.S. Cleveland 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Naples, and Genoa 


Around the World 


via Panama Canal 
135 days—$900.00 and up 
The greatest and most at- 
tractive cruise ever planned. 
Leaving New York, jeer 31, 
1915, by S. S. CLE VELAND 
(17,000 tons) through o Canal 
arriving at San Francisco i: 
for the opening of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. Cost includes 
all necessary expenses afloat and 
ashore 
HW vite for iliustrated book 
giving full information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pitts 
burgh Chicago New Orleans 


Minneapolis St. Louis 
San Francises 
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RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


EUROPE 


Small parties under personal escort to the lands 
of the Mediterranean. Frequent departures, 
January to April. 


EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 


Turkey, Greece anc d Balkan States. Departures 
Feb. 21 and Mar. 7 






















Other tours to Panama and West Indies, 
Japan, China, the Philippines and Siberia. 


Ask for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 


Boston New York Phila San Fran 


















EUROPE 


Splendid new routes,in- 
cluding new series Vaca- 
tion Tours at Popular 






CLARK’S 
Prices for midsummer. 
High class tours, small mem- 


bership limit; frequent sailings end April to 
July. Rates $250 up, really inclusive. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK 








| OPEN ALL YEAR | 
fort THilliam Henry 
Hotel 


Lake George, N. Y. 


is a fireproof structure, 
modern in every detail and 
has accommodations for 
about 150 guests. 

The hotel will be oper- 
ated upon the European 


Plan. Booklet. 
ALBERT THIERIOT, Mgr. 











| 
| 





| *300 Australia .:",°135 Tahiti 











THE PILGRIM TOURS 






EUROPE 
Mediterranean tours to Italy, the Riviera and 
Switzerland. Winter, Spring and Swimmer. 
Also British Isles and Northern Countries. 





Moderate cost. Best management 


Also PENSION TOURS at low rates. 









Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co., Agts. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 











$500 AROUND THE WO 
HO HONOLULU .22°.7165 JAPAN cs 


and 





return 
All Tours First Class Throughout. Send for literature 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK 






Los Angeles, Cal, 


Free 


Expert escort. 
Spain in May. 





‘Travel Tours”’ 
A Tourist Magazine 


Select parties. Low rates. 
The Orient in Feb. 
Mediterranean Route in Apr 

May. June. July. Japan: Cherry Blos- 
som Tour; also unique Summer Tour. 15 
SummerToursto Europe. $250up. Also 
British Isles, Chateaux Coun- 
$7. watque ¢ Swiss Tours. Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark. Russia. Round 
the W —— Nov. & Dec. Booklets free 


E, KINPORTS & BEARD 

















GILLESPI 
1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 1115 Walnut St.. Phila. 
- (Ae oe ne mmm 

































THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 296) 
Richmond banks were loaded into wagons, 
and the President of the Confederate 
States, with his Cabinet Ministers, started 


|South with it, guarded by three brigades 


of eavalry—Dibrell’s, Vaughan’s, and 
Dyke’s. When we arrived at Washington, 
Ga., it beeame apparent to Mr. Davis that 
he could not with such a retinue escape the 


February 7, 194 


men of large wealth. Two others went tj 

| California, and with something more tha 
| $100,000 they embarked in business, (Qj 
of the wealthiest planters in Texas got hi 
start with money secured from those kegs 
and still another in the same State hy 
made good as a stockman, being now, 
| cattle king. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 





“Isn’t This Splendid!” 


There never was a trip to 
compare with these five 
delightful days at sea between 


New York and New Orleans 


on 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


10,600 tons; luxurious Suites, State- 
rooms, Baths and Promenade Decks. 


$40.00 one way; $70.00 round trip; 
one way rail if you wish, including 
berth and meals on steamer. At New 





Orleans board the 


“Sunset Limited”’ 
Every Day—No Extra Fare 


Solid Pullman Train, with through 
Dining and Observation Cars. 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Francisco 
“The Exposition Line—1915” 
Rock ballasted roadbed, oil burning 


locomotives, automatic electric bloc! 


signals, Write for illustrated booklets. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 


Room 26, 366 Broadway, at Franklin St., New York 
1158 Broadway, at 27th Street 
39 Broadway, near Rector Street 
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\for the Confederacy entitled them to a | 
| share of this gold and silver, provided they 


| Federal guard. With them the war was 
| not yet over, and they acted upon the idea 
that anything is 
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. : ° | 
4| | $4,000, while his companions had secured | } 





I j eo I . \ a T . turbed over his ill-luck and insisted that his | counsel. 
e j i p S more fortunate brothers divide their gold | 


Name on 
Every ‘ over the 
Pair 


bills in two. 


Toes of 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Shoes mean double 
wear—cut shoe 


vigilance of the Federal cavalry, which was | 
rapidly closing in on him from every , e Q 
direction, so the money kegs and boxes Pity, Isn't It?—A woman has pr 
belonging to the Confederate Government sented Cincinnati a painting worth $400, 
were opened and the silver divided among ! 00. And think of how many nitty 
the boys, each, without regard to rank, | fielders and star slab artists this sum would 
receiving $26.50, and they were granted|>Uy, and how much Cincinnati need 
indefinite furloughs. Mr. Davis and his | them.—Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 


family pushed on further South, and was a | —— 
Not Guilty—M otHerR—“ Well, Bobbie, 


few days afterward captured by the| 
Federals. | I hope you were a good boy at Mrs. Bond’ 
Meanwhile the officers of the banks | and didn’t ask for two pieces of pie.” 
sought the aid of the Federal commander| Bossir—‘t No, ma, I didn’t ask fo 
to return their specie to Richmond, and | two pieces; I only asked if there wasn't 
from them obtained a permit and also a| goin’ to be any.”’—Boston Transcript. 
guard of soldiers to protect it on its return 
trip. “Some of the officers and men of Tip to Transgressors.—‘ Ef, ez dey 
Vaughan’s brigade became apprized that a} say,’’ observed Br’er Williams, ‘ de devil 
train of specie was being carried North! invented de tango dance, sinners should 
under Federal escort, and they jumped to | practise it night an’ day, kaze it'll bea 
the conclusion that it was the property | life-saver ter "um w’en dey hits de ho 
of the Confederate Government which | pavement down below ter know how te 
the Federals had captured. They con-| hop high.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
cluded that their four years of hard service 


Dreaded.—LanpLorp (of. Dinketow 
Hotel)—** That feller who just swaggered 
past? Oh, that’s Lem Badgeley, an’ he’sa 
terror to autymobilists, I tell you!” 

Gvuest—“ Aha! the village constable, 
fair in war. They| eh?” 
organized an expedition with the view of | LANDLORD—‘‘ Worse; he’s the only auty 
eapturing this money, and followed the | repair man within ten miles.’’—Crescenl, 
| train until a favorable opportunity of Ed 
} attack presented itself. They charged the | Caught _—W irre—“* George, I 
|train, captured and disarmed the guard, | see that letter.”’ 
|and proceeded at once to knock the heads} Husspanp—‘‘ What letter, dear? ” 

out of the kegs and the lids off the boxes! Wuire—‘ That one you just opened. | 
containing the coin and to fill their forage | know by the handwriting it is from 4 
sacks with ten and twenty-dollar gold| woman, and you turned pale when yol 
pieces. Several of them got away with as read it. Hand it here, sir!” 
| much as $60,000; some were content with; Hussanp—‘ Here it is, dear. 
| $25,000, and still others with less amounts, | from your dressmaker.” —./ udge. 

| depending upon the carrying capacity of | : 

| their sacks and saddle-bags. _| Literal.—In one of the Brooklyn courts 
| One man began to fill his sack out of | 4 recent case required the testimony of & 
| the first keg he came to, which proved to be | young German immigrant. 

|a keg of silver. He was happy when he|” « Now, Britzmann, 
lugged off his bag of silver dollars, but when | ¢he plaintiff, ‘ 
he met his companions later in the rendez-| «+ Ah 
| vous, where they stopt to count their) witness. 
| money, he found that he had only about | 


could succeed in securing it from the 





want to 


It is 


said the lawyer for 
‘what do you do?” 

vos pretty vell,’’ replied the 
“T am not inquiring as to your health 
want to know what you do.” 
“Vork!” 

‘‘ Where do you work? ” continued the 


several times that sum in gold, while his 
was in silver. He became greatly dis- 


‘In a vaetory.”’ 
| with him. This they refused to do,and he} “ What kind of a factory? ” 

then determined to turn informer. Hewas| “It vos bretty big vactory.” 

as good as his word, and upon the informa-| * Your honor,” said the lawyer, turnilg 
tion furnished by this silver king several of lto the judge, “if this goes on we'll need 


the gold-bugs were apprehended and forced | an interpreter.’’ Then he turned to the 


Made of toughest ‘ give up their booty. But a number of | witness again. 


TEL 
TIL 


TIP destructible. 


Demand Shoes made with Tel- Til- Tips | who got some of the swag. T'wo of these 


when buying, or write us for name of | men went with their money, amounting to 
nearest dealer. 


Cost no more. 


leather, tanned by them were wise enough to keep going until | 


patentprocesswhich , they got safe away from the scene of their | in the factory? ’’ he asked. 
makes it almost in- | capture. 


“Now, Britzmann, what do you make 


“You vant to know vot I make in de 
| I personally know several of the men| vactory? ” : 
“Exactly! ‘Tell us what you make.’ 
** Right dollars a week.” 


more than $120,000, to Kansas City, Mo.,| Then the interpreter got a chance @ 


TEL-TIL-TIP CO., Dept. L2, Holland, Mich. | where they engaged in business, becoming | earn his daily bread.— Brooklyn Times. 
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3 Went ty 
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Ili at Ease.—‘‘ Is Boozer still on the! 
water wagon? ”’ 
“No, very restless.” —Boston Transcript. | 












Rarer. W 1Luin—“‘ Paw, is truth stranger 
than fiction? 

Paw—‘ Well, it is more of a stranger than 
fiction, my son.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


























Precaution—‘“‘ Why do those pipers 
keep walking up and down while they are 
playing? ”” 
* Because it makes them harder to hit.” 
-Yale Record, 
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Only One Danger.—Mr. Rocxs—*‘ So 






























































ati needs 
n. you want to marry my daughter. Well, 
young man, what are your prospects? ” 

i * Younc Man—* Excellent—if you don’t 
1, Bobbie spoil them.’’—J udge. 
rs. Bond's “ 
pie.” 
t ask for Three.—PROFESSOR AT AGRICULTURAL 
are wast't ScHoo.-*‘ What kinds of farming are 
cript. there? ”’ ' 

New STuDENT—‘ Extensive, intensive, 
OZ dey and pretensive.’’—IJndianapolis Star. 
* de devil ee 1: 
ers should 
it'll bea Unconscious Sarcasm.— MotHuer— 
its de ho ge” Helen, little girls must not talk all the 
w how te Me time at the table.”’ ; 
ey Heten-—** When will I be old enough 
to, mother? ’’—London Opinion. 

Dinketown See 
swaggerel All Made Clear.—CustomEr—“ I think 


, an’ he’sa 
Ty 
constable, 


this meat is spoiled.” 

Meat MARKET Proprirror—‘ Perhaps 
so, mum, but that meat came from a prize 
lamb and it may have been petted too 
much.” —/Ilinois Siren. 
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We're Wrong Again.—‘‘ Of course you 
have your little theory about the cause of | . . 
the high cost of living? ” Supai 


I want to 














ear?” \ 
‘opened I “| have,” replied Mr. Growcher: ‘ too 

fel many people are rit o make political 

is from 4 Y peoy trying to make politic: 





poem _, take the place of domestic On request will send 
economy.’ —Washington Star. Capyon” and “ To ¢ 





when you 
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Misfits. —It was Robert's first visit to | 
the Zoo. 





ee a | 
a thing of the past. See tt now at 


Grand Canyon 9Arzona 


Here the Indian truly belongs. His mode 
of life, his dress and religion, harmonize with 
the wide desert reaches and Arizona’s incom- 
parable chasm. 


One tribe, the Supais, live Canyon, as a side tour from 


three thousand feet beneath Santa Fe main line at Wil- 
the earth’s pie-crust, in a liams, Ariz., costs $35 to $40. 
ee ; ” 

tributary, gorge: fH miles | tye California Limited is a 
steel car train, daily the year 

To visit the Hopi pueblos ‘round — between Chicago, 
you cross the Painted Desert, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
an easy camping trip. Almost San Diego and San Francisco 
every month the Hopis have — exclusively for first-class 
ceremonial dances, travel —has a sleeper for 


The Navajos are nomads. Grand Canyon. 
They are noted blanket-weav- The Santa Fe de-Luxe — 
ers and silversmiths. once a week in winter season 
— extra fast, extra fine, extra 
fare — between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. 


Members of these three 
tribes frequently come to the 
Grand Canyon. Visiting Hopis 





are housed in a_ stone-adobe Three other daily trains — 
building, while “ hogans”’ are all classes of tickets honored 
provided for the Navajos. The —they carry standard and 
Supais camp out in the woods. tourist sleepers and chair cars. 

A three days’ stay at Grand Meal service by Fred Harvey. 


you our two illustrated travel books, “‘ Titan of Chasms — Grand 


‘alifornia over the Santa Fe Trail.” Address 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 


1064 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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klyn courts 
timony of & 


“What do you think of the animals? ”’ 





e lawyer for 
<a 


replied the 





“| think the kangaroo and the ele- 
phant should change tails.’’— Youngstown 
Telegram. 


your health. 






Exceptions.—Foote, the comedian, dined 
one day at a country inn, and the land- 
lord asked how he liked his fare. 
meat have dined as well as any man in 
England,” said Foote. 

“Except the mayor,” cried the landlerd. 


yntinued the 


” 


» “ 

. 3 | except nobody,” said he 

rver. turning ‘ reer ; 

vyer, t “But you must |” screamed the host. 
n we'll n 


‘rned to tt | won't !”’ 


inquired Unele Ben. | M i . 
After u critical inspection of the exhibit Queen argherita $s 


the boy replied: (Queen Dowager of Italy) 1S UPHOLSTERED WITH 

















St0.u 8 PaT ore 


MOTOR QUALITY 





“You must!” 

At length a petty magistrate took Foote 
hefore the mayor, who observed that. it 
had been customary in that town for a 
great number of years always to “ except No better evidence can be 













lo you make 
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make in det 
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custom. Upon this decision, Foote paid manufacturers have adopted it 





a chance 
(ne Times. 





that he thought the landlord the greatest 











Christian Register, 


the Mayor,’ and accordingly fined him a nating buyers, not because cheaper than hide leather, but because superior 
shilling for not conforming to ancient Water, heat, cold and light proof. Guarantéed one year against cracking or peeling. Several American 


Enough to cover a chair seat. 


Limousine 


sttered that Motor Quality Fabrikoid is the choice of discrimi; 


. Any automobile maker can furnish on your car if you so specify. 


the shilling, at the same time observing SEND 50c FOR SAMPLE 18x25 INCHES 
Mention this magazine and specify black .Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 


fool in Christendom—except the mayor.— DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Looks and feels like leather. 
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An Excellent Coffee 


and economical as well 


F you are not already a user of our 
coffee, permit us to send you a trial 
package. Then you cansee for your- 

self that it is not only better and purer, 
but that it costs less per cup than ordi- 
nary coffee, as it makes more cups to 
the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name and 
we will send you a trial can of 


Barrington Hall, enough to make 
six cups of delicious coffee, and booklet, 
“The Evolution of Barrington Hall.” 
This explains the three stages of prog- 
ress through which this famous coffee 
has passed. 


BarringtonHall| 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


At first Barrington Hall was sold whole 
or ground as ordinary coffee is today, 
then steel-cut with the bitter chaff re- 
moved, and finally Baker-ized, In it we 
have retained the good points of our 
older methods and adopted new features 
(explained in booklet) that make it 
economy without economizing. A lux- 
ury not at the expenseof health, but one 
that is an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality and in 
evenness of granulation when compared with 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall, but the chaff with 
its objectionable taste is removed from it also. 
It is far superiorto the so-called cut coffees 
that are offered in imitation of Baker-ized 
Coffee. 

Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all cities 
and most towns. Write for grocer near you 
who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


124 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
244 No. S d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Poor Heathen!—“I found a tribe in 
Afriea,’’ said the explorer, ‘that had 
absolutely no idea of morality or im- 
morality.” 

*“That’s interesting,” said the mild 
lunatic, “‘ but what did they do for plays? ”’ 
—Puck. 


His Rake-off.—Encuisu Guine (show- 
ing places of interest)—‘‘ It was in this 
very room, sir, that Wellington received 
his first commission.” 

AMERICAN Tourtst—‘‘ Indeed! And) 
how much commission did he get? “| 
Boston Transcript. 





His Best.—“ We miss’ President Wil-| 
son’s quiet and trenchant wit sadly here | 
at Princeton,”’ said an instructor in Greek. | 

““T remember at one of President Wil- 
son’s receptions, I complained of a man 
who boasted of his bad habits. | 

““* When a man,’ said the President, 
‘boasts of his bad habits, you may rest | 
assured that they’re the best he has.’ ’— | 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

es 

Keeping Posted.—‘‘ Do you think this | 
baseball war is likely to be serious? ”’ 

““T didn’t know there was a baseball 
war.” 

“For heaven's sake, man, don’t you| 
take any interest in affairs that are vital 
to the nation? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been busy watching the | 
progress of the Currency Bill, and I’m} 
mighty glad they’ve passed it.” 

*“When did that happen? ’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


For P. M. Duiy.—Senator Ollie James | 
told of a young man in Louisville who not | 
long since hung up his shingle as attorney-| 
at-law. | 

One afternoon a friend, upon entering 
the office, observed upon the desk of the 
new legal light a dollar alarm-clock. 

“That’s a good idea,” said the friend. 
““One is very apt to oversleep these fine | 
spring mornings.” | 

The youthful attorney smiled sadly. 
“ This alarm-clock was not bought for the | 
reason you mention,” said he. “I merely | 
keep it here to wake me when it is time} 
to go home.’’—Green Bag. 


Not a Knocker.—A worker in one of the| 
mission settlements was speaking to some 
water-front boys with reference to Roman 
history. He touched upon the doings of 
Nero, giving a vivid picture of the cruelty 
of the Emperor. It seemed to the speaker 
that he had fixt the idea of injustice and 
wickedness in the minds of his hearers. 
Then he began to ask a few questions. 

“* Boys, what do you think of Nero? ”’ 

Silence, broken only by an _ uneasy | 
shifting of the lads in their seats. 
| “Well, Clancy,” said the lecturer, 
| making an individual appeal, ‘‘ what do 
‘you think of Nero? Would you say he 
;was a good man? Would you like to| 

know him? ” 

Claney hesitated. Finally, after again | 
being urged to reply, he did so in these 
| words: 











Harper’s Magazine. 





“Well, he never done nothin’ to me.”’— | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 24.—The German _ Imperial 
ment passes an antimilitary resolution ang 
takes the first step toward initiating legis). 
tion which would prevent repetition of such 
incidents as that at Zabern. 


January 27.—The German Emperor celebrate 
his 55th birthday. 

The Portuguese Cabinet, headed by Dp; 
Alfonso Costa, resigns, owing to the h- 
position of the Senate majority. 


January 28.—Gen. Francisco Villa declares his 
loyalty to General Carranza and disclaing 
any ambition to become President of Mexig, 
Count Witte appeals to the Council of th 
Empire to stop the consumption of intoxicants 
in Russia. He says drink is ruining th 
country. 
Governor-General Count 
and the entire civil government 
Alsace-Lorraine resign as a_ result of the 
recent clash between the civil and military 
authorities at Zabern. ~ 


Charles von Wede 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


January 23.—The House, in commitiee of the 
whole, eliminates from the Post-office Ap 
propriation Bill the “rider’’ by which 2.4% 
assistant postmasters would be exclude 
from civil service. 

In a letter to Speaker Clark the recommend: 
tion is made by Secretary of Labor Wilsm 
that immigration tests be raised to the stand 
ard of the physical requirements of th 
United States Army, in order to exclude 
Asiatics, particularly Japanese and Hindus. 


January 25.—The Alaska Railway Bill, a 
thorizing the President to purchase or cop- 
struct 1,000 miles of railroad -at a cost nt 
exceeding $40,000,000, is passed by the 
Senate by a vote of 46 to 16. 

The House passes the Post-office Appropriation 
Bill, carrying the record-breaking total of 
$305,000,000. 


January 26.—Representative Palmer _ intro 
duces a bill designed to prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor. 


January 27.—Colonel Goethals is named fo 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone by 
President Wilson when he signs an ore 
creating a new ‘“‘permanent government” 
for the waterway. 

The Senate confirms the nomination of Henry 
M. Pindell as Ambassador to Russia and that 
of Winfred T. Denison to be a member of the 
Philippine Commission and Secretary of the 
Interior of the Philippines. 

The value of farm animals in the United States, 
as indicated in a report of the Department 
Agriculture, is $5,891,229,000, an increase of 
$389,446,000, or 7.1 per cent. over the figures 
of a year ago. 

The House adopts the resolution of _ 
sentative Keating, empowering the Mine 
and Miners Committee to make inquiry as” 
strike conditions in the coal-fields of Colorado 
and the copper-mines of Michigan. 


January 28.—The General Navy Board ask 
the House to provide for the building of fow 
battle-ships, instead of two, as recommended 
by Secretary Daniels. 

The Department of Commerce says $20,000,000 
worth of canned goods were exported in 1913. 


GENERAL 


January 22.—The United Mine Workers o 
America adopt a resolution declaring that th 
time has arrived for a political labor party, 
but refuses to indorse the Socialist party # 
the request of delegates affiliated with that 
party. 

Suit to recover $14,408,921 is brought in the 
Federal Court in St. Louis against_presell 
and former directors of the Frisco R 
Company. 

The lower house of the Mississippi legislatut 
defeats a resolution to amend the Constitutio 
so as to give full suffrage to women. 


January 26.—The convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America at Indianapolis it 
dorses the initiative, referendum, and real 
and the “gateway amendment” proposal 
Senator La Follette. 


January 28.—The United States Court of Ar 
peals at St. Louis upholds the O 
“Jim Crow” Law. 

Shelby M. Cullon, 85 years old and United 
States Senator from Illinois for six terms, 
in Washington. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard job 
consulted as arbiter. Diction 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“Wy. New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 
whether the word how may be omitted from the 
following sentence: ‘If you are not making 
progress it) your study of the piano or want to 
learn how to play well and get the full benefit 
of your lessons, drop a card and I will call and 
explain my system.’ 

or may not be used. It is purely a 
tyle. We would omit it. 


How m 
matter otf 

“E. C 
me the moaning of the word Asra. 

The ter isra in Arabic is the noontide hour of 
prayer observed by all faithful Mohammedans. 


“J, W. W.,"" Cleveland, Ohio.— Which is 
correct; ‘/’!case turn this job over to whomever 
ean best (> it,’ or ‘Please turn this job over to 
whoever Car: best do it?’”’ 

In the s -utence you cite, the pronoun in the 
nominativ: case is required—say ‘“‘Turn this 
job over to whoever_can_do it best.” 

“ww. ¥ .’ Ruddells, Ark.—‘ Please advise 
me which is proper—‘I afte my soup,’ or ‘I drank 
my soup.’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—‘' Kindly tell 


Soup is 
sentence, 

“R. L 
me if the 
ing sentenc 
other.’”’ 

Different ‘han is a survival of a use originated 
by Digby, .ho flourished in 1644. Shakespeare 
no sooner established different from (‘‘Comedy of 
Errors,” aci v, sc. 1, line 46) in 1590 than Dekker 
introduced different to in 1603. He was followed 
by Heywood with different against in 1624, and 
then came Digby with different than (1644). He 
gave way to the Earl of Monmouth, who in 1649 
introduced different with; but thanks to Addison 
different from was restored (Spectator, No. 159) 
in 1711, and held its own till Fielding revived 
different to in 1737, to be followed in 1769 by 
Goldsmith with different than. Colebrooke fol- 
lowed the example set by the Earl of Monmouth. 
and in his ‘‘Life’’ (1790) wrote “the different 
prosperity of the country .. . with 


aid to be eaten. Therefore, the 
ule my soup,”’ is the form to use. 
* Boston, Mass.—‘ Kindly inform 


1 than is used correctly in the follow- 
‘One thing is different than an- 


Cardinal Newman, who, 


Then came Thackeray with 
diferent ) (“Esmond,” vol. II, ch. 2, p. 169) 
in 1852, to be set right by the eminent educator, 


Mark Pattison, who in 1861 piloted us back to | 
is the NEW STANDARD | 


different’ from, whieh 


DICTIONAKY’s preference. 


“H. L Lawrence, Mass.—“‘ Please tell me 
the difference in’ meaning between suffragetle 
and suffragist.”” 


A suffragetle is a woman; a suffragist may be 
either a man or a woman. 


extension of suffrage to women. 


_ “E.R. W..” Boston, Mass.—‘‘Is a man born 
and raised in the United States (of foreign 
parents who have never been naturalized) a 
Clizen without being himself naturalized?” 

According to the Fourteenth Amendment. to 
the Constitution of the United States, ‘All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
aid subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
cilizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside.”’ 


"s E. H. M..” Hartford, Conn.—‘‘Is it correct 
“el It would be much easier for two or three 
for department managers to come East than 
Westone Of we department managers to go 


Eliminate the parenthetical words and see for 
yourself: “It would be much easier for (two or 
three of) you (department managers) to come 
Fast than for (fourteen of) us (department man- 
agers) lo gu West,"" 





that of | 
countries under English rule,’’ to be set aside by | 
notwithstanding the | 
purity of his style, gave preference to different | 
than in his ‘Loss and Gain,” published in 1848. | 
a preference for | 


, Both terms are some- | 
times used to designate persons who advocate the | 
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Travel on“A.B.A.” Cheques 


You can use these tourists’ cheques like 
actual money for hotel bills, purchases, 
railway and steamship fares, or cash 
them without charge at any one of 


50,000 banks. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are issued by 
thousands of American banks, 
under authority of the American 
Bankers Association. They are 
safe to carry, because they require 
your counter-signature to make 
them good and may be replaced 
if lost or stolen. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques afford you all 
the conveniences of an Interna- 
tional currency combined with the 
safety of bank drafts. No identifi- 
cation, beyond your counter-signa- 
ture, is required. 


Each $10 — $20 — $50 or $100 
“A.B.A.” Cheque is engraved with 
its value in the money of the prin- 
cipal nations. You know each day 
exactly how much you are spend- 
ing in American money as well as 
in foreign money. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only 
Travelers’ Cheques which can be 
accepted under the law for United 
States Customs Duties. They are 
making money matters simple and 
safe for American tourists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


Be sure that you get 


6 ¢ American 
A.B.A’ Beskers 
° ° Association 


Get them at your Bank. Ask for 
descriptive booklet. If your bank 
is not yet supplied with ‘‘A.B.A.”’ 
Cheques, write for information as 
to where they can be obtained in 
your vicinity. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


Reese 


Cheques 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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The Locomobile owner spends more time in his closed car 
than on train or shipboard. In fact, the closed car is used 
almost as much as the home. 

To make the ideal closed car like the ideal home has been 
our endeavor. . 

We have aimed to surround our closed cars with the 
luxury and repose of the home, to build into them the same 
comfort and safety that is built into the home. - 

Realizing the difficulty of achieving this ideal, we ex- 
tended our Organization to include artistic ability of national 
reputation. 

We felt that in order to proceed equally along mechanical 
and esthetic lines, extra effort and special development 
were necessary. We felt that the rdles of architect, builder 
and decorator should be combined in one organization. 

Another method adopted to achieve our ideal has been 
to eliminate distinguishing features that would advertise 
the car at the owner’s expense. As in the home, we have 
endeavored to create distinction without any savor of com- 
mercialism. Locomobile cars are essentially beautiful privately 


owned cars, first of all. The Locomobile carries no label. 





‘* Locomobile Opera Berline ’’ 


In The Car 


It acquires distinction through a lack of conspicuous features. 

Our policy to build the Locomobile in limited quantities, 
not more than Four Cars a Day, has been a potent influence 
in working out our ideal of the closed car. 

Only one Locomobile in seven is a closed car. It receives 
intimate personal attention and supervision, which gives 4 
distinct atmosphere to the completed product. Asan example, 
we cite the Locomobile ‘‘ Longchamps,”’ exhibited at the New 
York and Philadelphia Motor Shows, by permission of the 
The successful exhibition of this Locomobile resulted 
from our fundamental idea of extending the repose and beauty 
of the home into the car. 

The result of all these efforts has been an increase in the 
sale of Locomobile closed cars over any previous year. 

Locomobile closed cars are illustrated in a color book, 
which we will forward on application, together with photo- 
graphs from the Locomobile Studio, if the writer will kindly 
specify in which type of closed body he is particularly interested. 


owner. 


The Locomobile Company of America 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


February 4, iG) 
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BOSS OF THE ROAD 
A NEW PACKARD-THE «4-48” 


This latest Six is the larger consort of the Packard 
“2-38.” The “4-48” has all the refinement and 
luxury of the «2-38,” plus a bigger margin of reserve 
power. Twenty styles of bodies, open and enclosed. 


THE DOMINANT SIX FOR EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE 


PHE PACKARD «4-48 Six cylin- 
ders, cast in two blocks of three. 
Bore, 4% inches; stroke, 5% inches. 
'! heelbase, 144 inches. Tires, 37 by 
), front and rear, non-skids on rear. 
Seven- bearing crank shaft. Packard 
worm bevel driving gears. 


Standard equipment of the Packard 
“4-48” includes Packard one-man 
top, Packard windshield, Packard- 
Bijur electric lighting and starting 
system, Packard control board, 
speedometer and clock, power pump 


for inflating tires. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


Catalog on Request 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY CONTRIBUTOR 


The “1-48” Salon 

Touring Car, $4850 

This style, which is distinguished 

y individual front seats with 
Passugeway between, carries six passen- 
gers. The Standard Touring car seats seven. 
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The “2-38” Phaeton, $3750 
ne DOWS supporting one-man top are so arrange 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Continued) 
Letting the Guns into Mexico.... Lava-Castings of Trees 
The Railroads Still Rebating .... Wind and Vegetation 
The ‘‘ Monroe” Disaster 
Mr. Pindell’s Renunciation LETTERS AND ART: 
The Canadian Lure e4 
Promoting Farming Efficiency 























A Phrenological View of Burns 
Cudgeling the Dramatic Critics 
Our Bookless Men 
FOREIGN COMMENT: Up and Down the Music Scale 
York 

The Mexican Envoy in Japan..... eae a 

Turkey’s Reply to French Obloquy RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 

William of Wied’s Thorny Crown.......... : ert ’ 

The Cape-to-Cairo Railway 1913 in Religious History 

aie tad j Bible Study in North Dakota Schools. . 


The ‘‘ City with a Soul” 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION: Redebating Miracles 


Buddhist Versions of Christian Hymns 
CURRENT POETRY. 


Furs, True and False MISCELLANEOUS 
Cloth for Heating Purposes 


Fish That Change Their Clothes Nala INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


in 























\ SENZA, SESE The Uni . £ Chi 
3 SEA were e University of Chicago 
Zo <4 Fr Offers instruction during the 

i 4 Sy \ Summer Quarter on the same 

basis as during the othergquar 

ters of the oe yee 

The undergraduate ¢ 

the erachinte schools, and te! 

professional schools provi 


\ i/T D] 2) . q 2 yy A ” - } courses in Arts, Li 
} The Plant | ind * gh { Science, Commerce nd ad 


Ah : 
: YA ' ministration, Law, — 
po re Piano WA ! f | Strecton given by na 
—_ f/m oat et 


=>. =a WY ; members of the University] 
oes ee) ZZ SEN staff which is augmented 
F EVEN THE KEY BEDS Ane (2a) the summer by appointmental 

GLUED BY US —IN THE professors and instructors 

other institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1914 — © 
Ist Term, June 15—July 2 | 
2d Term, July 23——Aug. 28 
Detailed announcements will 

be sent upon application, 


The University of Chicago 
Mitchell Tower Chicago, Illinois 


GOOD OLD FASHIONED 
DEPENDABLE Way 
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EVERY BIT oF wooo = =a French, German, Spanish, I 
1S SAWED AND PLANED —aesveve — LUMBER 1 
UNDER OUR DIRECTION 


s Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantliyl 
PROPERLY SEASONED 4 


spare moments, in your own home 

the living voice of a native professor prom 
exch word and phrase. Ina surprisingly 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Me 


combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You can now use your own Dise or Cylingst 
talking machine to acquire a foreign Aimy 
guage. Send for Particulars and Booklet 


The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., 0 


WANTS 


SHAS 


Kranich €¥ Bach Carefulness Commences 
at the Lumber Yards 


In seeking evidence of the real quality of a piano journey—back to places that are dark and hot 
one must go further than gilded showrooms. The — and dusty, where whirling belts and hummingsteel 
appearance of an instrument furnishes no Aroo/ 


that it will be satisfactory. furnish the only music—‘here ts where the effort 
Back, far back, through myriad] processes of must start that gives permanent satisfaction to 
mechanical evolution, the truth seeker must the piano buyer. 


Branteh & Bach 
Grand, Upright and Player-Pianos 
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BRENAU (2!<5, 

Conservatory 
Gainesville, Ga., among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
lege of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation The Sow 
representative among national colleges for women. Students 
from 30 states. Catalogue and booklet, ‘*The Brenau Gitl, 
on request. 


“Home-Making, the New Professioi. 


is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home-study De 
Seience courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid 


Am. School of Home Economics., 525 W. 69th St., Chi .g 


— J 





HZ 


y_- are among the very few American-made instruments that are built 
, complete, from start to finish, under one roof. 


Their quality is the uniform excellence obtainable only where pianos 
are constructed in every detail (not assembled) under one supervising 
head. 


NS 


BS 





SA 


The name of Kranich & Bach on an instrument is assurance that 
its beauty and musical qualities are 
permanent and not of the fleeting, 
commercial kind. 
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What 15c Will Dé 


The little matter of Be in stamps will pring you the 
finder for 13 weeksontrial, The Pathfinder is anill 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; nwa 
2X st year of increasing success, ~The paper fills the bill 
emptying the purse; it costs but $l a year, If you want t@ 
posted on what is going on inthe world, at the least expensé of 
or money, this is your means, If you want a paper in your 
which «8 sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the J - 
finder is yours, Tf you would appreciate a paper which pe 
everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at last, send only ' 
to show that you might like such a paper. and we will send 0 
Pathfinder or: probation 2B weeks, The Lbe does net "hr 
pieienniiansne SA ln Pn i Na us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends, Or send pa Ae 
DUES ENS VAN AW PVF NV XPS full year: money back any time if not satis t. 
= N/V —S1—SNV = fs 


Address Pathfinder, Box L, Washington, D. 
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In addition to this assurance 
the seven floors of the Kranich & 
Bach factory furnish tangible proofs 
of quality such as no other piano 
establishment can surpass. 

* Where Piano Quality Is Made” is the title 
of a booklet that will be sent Sree on request 
KRANICH & BACH 


237 East 23d Street New York City 
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$150,000 Was Paid 
by the Public to Hear Just 


One of These Great Lectures 


Wendell Phillips, who delivered it, is dead ; he can never be heard again, but 

his marvelous oration has been preserved for you, together with the equally 

_ great efforts of hundreds of the most wonderful speakers and lecturers the 
ea world has ever known, in these 10 beautiful volumes of 


- 
> on be 
Y | a 

re 


A 


y Modern Eloquence 


2y_ Every speech, lecture, and address is complete; each one is acknowledged to be the 
NS Y greatest ever delivered on a particular subject. You'll find that this unequalled work 
contains the most entertaining and profitable reading ever gathered in one set of books. 


It voices the opinions, ideas and experiences of the leading intellects of their time ; it 
combines the brilliancy, fascination and style of the great classics, and, like them, the more 
often it is read the more interesting it becomes. 


Renowned statesmen, authors, scholars, scientists, explorers and soldiers, through its pages, deliver to 
you, whenever and wherever you wish, the epoch-making orations that moved audiences and nations, that 


gained them fame and fortune. 
without stirring from your chair. 





It’s like hearing the greatest speeches and lectures ever made 


“i ‘What This Great Work Contains A Wonderful 


300 After-Dinner Speeches 

* The brightest thoughts of the brightest 

minds and the wittiest sayings of the wit- 

> tiest men of the Nineteenth Century, all 

are here just as their celebrated speakers 

delivered them at distinguished gatherings 
and banquets. 


Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin. Disraeli, James G. Blaine, 
Wm. M. Evarts, John Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sir Tenry Irving, Chauncey M. Depew. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry W. y, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Robt. G, Ingersoll, Seth bert J. Beveridge, 
Woodrow Wilson, etc. 


150 Great Addresses 


Science and letters, biography, eulogy, commemorative ora- 
tions are some of the subjects here covered by the greatest 
authorities of their day. Many of these addresses have never 
efore been published ; in numerous instances they made fa- 
mous the men, the time and the occasion. 
Lyman Abbott, Charles. Dudley Warner, William Cullen Bryant, Rufus 
Vhoate, Theodore Roosevelt, Arthur J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
Edward Ezgleston, William E. Gladstone, Charles Francis Adams, John 
L. Spalding, Joseph Chamberlain, Grover Cleveland. Fisher Ames, Law 
rence Barrett, Henry Drummond, Hamilton Wright Mabie, William 
Jennings Bryan, etc. 


—-- 


60 Classic and Popular 


Lectures 

To read the uttera:.ces of the eminent 
thinkere named below constitutes an 
education in itself—the greatest author 
ities in their fields are represented. Be- 
sides the more serious addresses are in 
cluded those that have amused and enter- 
tained great audiences all over the world 
and made fortunes for their authors. 

Charles A. Dana. Robt. J Burdette, Russell H. 
Conwell, Canon Farrar, John B. Gough, Andrew 
Lang, Wendell Phillips, Josh Billings, John Tyn- 
dall, Geo. William Curtis, Artemus Ward, Paul 
DuChaillu, Jchn B.Gordon, Newell Dwigi't Hillis, 
John Morley. John Ruskin, Henry M. Stanley, 
Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


200 Short Stories and 


Anecdotes 

Every means has been employed to give 
only the freshest, wittiest. and most un 
hackneyed paragraphs. Anyone who 
expects to called upon for a toast or 
speech will find here just the material to 
set off his remarks. 

Mark Twain, Chauncey M. Depew. Horace 
Porter. Champ Clark. Joseph H. Choate, John 
M. Alien, ete. 


Modern Eloquence consists of 

1o large handsome volumes 
bound in rich, red three-quarters 
morocco, with a tasteful andat- 
tractive design stamped in gold 
leaf on the backs. Made origi- 
nally to sellat much more than 
we are now asking, they are as 
well made as men and money 
can do it. They are printed in 
clear, legible Caxton Old Style 
type on beautiful white paper 
ordered especially for this — 
pose. There are profuse illus- 
trations in photogravure on 
Japanese vellum and each vol- 
ume is gold topped. It’s a set 
that would prove a_ notable 
addition to the finest library 
in the land. 


Bargain 


50,000 sets of Modern Eloquence were sold 
at a figure much higher than ours before we 
secured the few remaining sets of the won- 
derful de Luxe edition ata sale. We are now 
offering these while they last at an insignificant 
price that you can easily afford to pay. Send 
us the attached coupon by return mail and 
we will name this price and tell you how you 
can get the books on easy monthly payments. 
We will also send you 


Henry W. Grady’s Great Lecture— 
**The Race Problem ’’—FREE 


Reprinted from the work itself. Champ Clark says—— 
**The most famous after-dinner speech with- 
in the memory of any living man.” Sending 
the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. If 
you are interested, tear it off and send it NOW. Don’t 
wait. The offer is limited. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
LECTURE LD 2-14 
GEO. L. SHUMAN & CoO., 
Dept. 16, Ohio Building, Chicago. 


description of Modern Eloquence with 
special prices and terms, 


Name 


4 
| Please send me free lecture and full 


Address 
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Don’t 
Grope 


or 


Words! 


You Can Easily Be a Master of Forceful, Convincing English 


What a joyous satisfaction it 
is to receive a letter that con- 
cisely and exactly expresses 
just what the writer intended 
to express, and that tingles 
with personality. You can 
write that kind of letter. You 
can acquire an easy, flowing 
style of dictation. Give 
Grenville Kleiser, famous 
Speech Specialist, fifteen min- 
utes of your time daily at 
your home or office. 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Ad- 


vertisements, Stories, Sermons, 


Treatises, etc.— 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 


tionalist— 
Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power and In- 


fluence in Your Community. 





He Will Give You a Command 


Men and women 
stages of educational devel- 


in all | Read of the 
| ror 


He does not offer old- 
fashioned wearisome rules of 
grammar to memorize, but 
by an entirely new plan you 
absorb and immediately apply 
the fruits of years of teach- 
ing experience which are 
comprest into twenty inti 
mate home lessons. His 
Course is delightfully human 
and holds the interest from 
first to last. 


of Language 





Those Whose Letters Appear 


Results He Has Accomplished 
Below 





“Largely Increased Facility in the Use 
of Language” 
“Itis my belief that your instruction has more 





opment, and in practically every 
branch of business and professional 
life, are deriving immense benefit 
from this interesting and practical 
Course. The enthusiastic letters 
reprinted below are only a few of 
many hundreds that we have on 
file. What this Course has done 
for thousands of others it can cer- 


tainly do for you. 


“*Profited Intellectually, Spiritually, and 
Materially” 

“T have profited much intellectually, spiritually, and 
materially by it, and I can conscientiously commend it 
very highly.”’—L. ALTHRR, Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, Treasury Department, Spokane, Wash. 





“Price Is Reasonable” 


“The price of the course is very reasonable consider- 
ing the value given.’”’-—J. WiLL1am CLemons, Pasade- 
na, Cal. 

“No Tedious Rules” 


“*T can not imagine a more useful and interesting study 
than your course. It should appeal to everyone, but 
particularly to the business and professional man who 
has not yet attained perfection in English; as the course 
is arranged in such a manner as to attract and hold your 
interest from the beginning until its completion, without 
any tedious rules | rammar to memorize.’”’—AuGuSsT 
Fast, Real Estate and Insurance, Silverton, Colo. 


“Sescly Repaid for Money and Time Spent” 


“Tl am sure that the knowledge I have gained since I 
started the course has more than repaid the money and 
time which I have qrpended upon it.”—T . Brrck- 
HEAD, Washington, D. C 


“*Lessons Clear and Highly Instructive” 


“Your lessons are so clear and highly instructive that 
a person with but a limited education can understand 
and remuneratively appreciate them, and the college 
graduate cannot misinterpret their value for commercial 
and literary application.””—OLiver W. Hoimgs, Har- 
vester Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York,N. Y. 


than repaid the money and time which I ex- 
pended upon it. Anyone following your valuable and 
helpful hints in the ones will fin largely increased 
facility in the use of the English language.”— HENRY 
J. Mvgtier. Pres. Mueller-Keller Candy Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


“‘Mind Now Grasps Larger Problems” 


“It has given"me confidence in my ability and in my 
future prospects. I find that my mind now grasps larger 
problems than formerly. I feel that the barriers have 
been set back several notches.”—ArTHUR H. Rupp, 
County Surveyur, Joseph, Ore. 


Sign and send us this Inquiry Blank 
/ It does not obligate you in ‘any way, and no agent will call. 
Everything is arranged by mail. But sign and send it NOW— 
before it becomes misiaid and probably forgotten. 





Funx & Waana.is Company, Dept. 988, New Yors. 
Please send full information regarding Grenville Kleiser's 


Correspondence Course in Practical English and Mental Effi- 
ciency. 


Local Address . se 
"Street and No. or -R. F. B.: 


Post Office 
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ated for three years) is already full and complete in every department. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


23d St. Store to be Discontinued 


Ys Entire Stock to he Sold Within a Few Weeks 


Weare discontinuing our 23d Street Store. 


We cannot transfer the stock to 45th Street, for that store (which we have oper- 


We are faced with the problem of disposing of this 


enormous stock during the few weeks remaining of our stay in 23d Street, where our retail business has been established for 


32 years. 


infact, every kind of book customers expect to find in a store such as ours. 
Of some there are varying quantities. 
of inspection, we will promptly answer any mail inquiries. 


most two or three. 


We have decided to make such drastic reductions from usual prices as to surely appeal to shrewd and intelligent 
buyers who appreciate real bargains. 


The books offered include the most desirable items in every branch of literature—His- 
tory, Biography, Travel, Essay, Theology, Fiction, Juvenile, Reference, Medicine, Science, Poetry, Drama, ‘Text Books; 


Here are some of the latter. 


*,* This advertisement is addressed specially to out-of-town bookish people,—those remote from book centers. 
Librarians, booksellers, and book-lovers are specially invited to examine this stock and pick out valuable books at absolute 


bargains. 


Here are a few specimen items. 


ya 


Special 


Regular 
ea Many of these are fully illustrated Price Price 


93 Four Victorian Poets. Stopford 
DOM hale eRe 9 os a o'g hwinne $1.75 $0.60 
15 Venetian Painters. Plates. Beren- 
Ra PRT eee 5.00 1.50 
37 Daumier Caricatures. Carey..... 3.75 -90 
19 Majestic Cook Book. Gallier..... 2.50 -60 
42 Epicof Fallof Man. Gurteen..... 2.50 -65 
65 Porfirio Diaz. Godoy 45 ele ae -50 
30 Memoirs of nm "Family. 
Rae Sarees eee 2.50 -75 
% Mirabeau, Great Frenchman. 
ES ER PPI er 2.50 1.00 
18 Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
hf WES ade rere 6.00 2.50 
14 The French Salon. Clergue....... 3.00 -90 
15 Charles II., Life. Brett.......... 3.50 1.25 
1 ening, ‘His Home and Friends. 
« cAG eee and eaeaie ky 2.50 -90 
15 Mada: ne, Mother of the Regent. 
AS FP OER Ae 3.00 -90 
16 Geo. Borrow. Life. Knapp. 2vols. 6.00 1.25 
88 Songs of England’s Glory. Leather. 1.25 -40 
2% Shakespeare Proverbs. Clarke. . 1.50 -50 
73 Lincoln Tribute Book, with Medal. 1.75 -50 
35 7, beastie 19th Century. 
gees ape ee 2.00 -75 
62 Short oe of Famous Men. 
OE Re # 1.00 -30 
89 Penal Servitude. W.B.N....... 1.00 -40 
19 Britain at Bay. Wilkinson.. 1.50 -£0 
43 Epic of Paradise Lost. Woodhull. 1.50 35 
§2 Kingdom of Light. Peck......... 1.00 40 
35 Where Ghosts Walk. New Series. 
EE ARR pO Sn aa a 2.50 -90 
31 Paul the Mystic. Campbell.. 1.50 -50 
2% Modern Christianity. J.P. Peters. 1.50 -50 
42 Religion of Christ in 20th Century. 1.50 -50 
18 Protestant Modernism. Torrey... 1.50 50 
§2 Evolution of Religion in Japan. 
OE SI e 1.50 -50 
23 Heavenly Heretics. Powell....... 1.25 -40 
88 Hist. of Christian Science. Powell. 1.25 -40 
% Christian Theism. Purinton...... 1.75 -60 
40 Bishop Potter’s Reminiscences . 2.00 -80 
15 Changed Cross and other Poems.. 1.50 -50 
2% Was Christ Born at Bethlehem?... 1.75 45 
19 Portents in Far East. . Cotes..... 2.50 -90 
19 Valley of Aosta. Ferrero......... 2.00 -70 
2 Idyllic Avon. Garrett........... 3.00 -90 
2 More Colonial Homesteads. 
NS PRES LE 3.00 -90 
80 Sportsman on Pacific Coast. 
ORL LE NEN 2.00 -75 
16 Palaces of Crete. Mosso......... 5.25 2.00 
18 Journey in Back Country. 
Olmsted. 2 vols.............. 5.00 1.50 
87 Journey in Slave States. Olmsted. 
DOB li ORME nome 36.0 «a 5.00 1.50 
20 Ayrshire Homes of Burns......... 1.40 -40 
18 Last Ride Together. Browning. 1.75 -65 
% Last Ride Together. Browning. 
ne SR tari 3.00 -90 
18 Sentimental aeew- Sterne. 
Colored PIMs oi... . ss ve wes 3.00 1.00 
2 The eng y RTS 
Colored Plates. . 2.50 1.00 
38 Christmas Carroll. Geo. Wither... 2.00 -90 
82 Holland’ . ). seaegerin and 
Sugges' 1.75 75 
3 Hollani's. g Oe Functions of | 
EE REA atone Seen 3.50 1.25 


Also 500 vols. of Biography at 50 to $1.75 ($2.00 to $5.00). 


Number of 
Copies Regular Special 
Offered Many of these are fully illustrated Price Price 
24 Oxford in 18th Century.......... $2.25 $0.75 
21 Earl of Orford, Life and Times.... 2.50 75 
19 i ». ay Life and Times. 
SERS SNe 2.75 1.25 
35 Jul” . Lespinasse. Jebb.. 3.50 1.00 
26 Memories of Eight Parliaments. 
EDs ce pad Dive siaieiea aus cts 2.50 -90 
17 iseneuen: of Austria. Tremayne.. 3.50 1.25 
22 Mary Wortley Montagu. Paston. - 4.50 1.50 
18 a Novikoff, ‘‘M. P. for Russia.” 
MENS a 55.55 o-oo so: ateleainie kes 7.50 2.75 
16 Willians Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
een ee een 9.00 3.50 
15 Sehdeees of the Old World. Price. 3.00 -90 
10 Petrarch. Life. Calthrop....... 3.50 1.40 
18 Comte de Rambuteau, — 3.50 1.25 
17 The English People. Boutm 2.50 -60 
16 Political Thoughts of Plate. ‘and 
Aristotle. . 3.50 1.40 
25 First Principles i in Politics. ’ Lilly.. 2.50 -75 
19 Institutions of the Old World. 
Preissig...... ar 2.50 -50 
20 Ocean Carriers. Smith...... 1.50 -40 
7 Samuel Adams, Works. 4 vols.... 20.00 6.00 
38 Factors in Modern History. 
Pollard. . 2.25 -90 
16 Geo. Washington, ‘Writings. ‘Evans 2.50 -80 
19 Civil War in U. S. 
Wood & Edmonds............ 3.50 1.50 
15 Gatty’s Parables from Nature...... 2.50 -75 
23 Philosophy of Comte. Bruhl..... 3.50 1.00 
24 Thinking, Feeling, Doing. 
Rb hs Seen 1.50 50 
16 Voleanoes, Their Structure, etc. 
| EE A Ee 2.00 -60 
18 Alex. Pope and His Time. Paston. 
j. eee ee 6.50 2.50 
23 Sir Walter Raleigh. Selincourt. . 3.50 1.00 
17 Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Macdonald. 2 vols............ 6.50 2.50 
1s George Sand. Life. Doumic.. 2.75 -75 
15 Rupert Prince Palatine. Scott. 2.00 -75 
11 Sir Philip Sidney. Addleshaw. . 3.50 1.25 
9 Jonathan Swift. Smith.......... 3.50 1.25 
16 Torquato Tasso. Boulting....... 2.75 1.00 
8 Louise de la Valliere. Lair...... 3.50 1.25 
13 Princess of Intrigue. Williams. 
i” | TRE re I ois 6.50 2.50 
5 Wordsworth and His Circle....... 3.00 1.25 
24 History of Bluebeard. Wilson.... 1.75 -40 
15 C.G. Leland. Pennell. 2 vols... 5.00 2.00 
5 Max Muller. Miuller. 2 vols.. 6.00 2.25 
7 Elizabeth Montague. 2 vols.. 8.00 3.25 
10 Uncle Sam, Trustee. Bangs...... 1.50 -25 
4 Matthews’ American Armoury .... 15.00 3.75 
3 International Who’s Who......... 5.00 1.50 
3 Scientific American Cyclopedia.... 5.00 2.00 
7 American Constitution. _—" 4.00 2.90 
5 Memoirs of Crispi. 2 vols........ 7.00 3.50 
15 Annals of Yorkshire House. 
| ae 10.00 3.00 
9 Beaux and Dandies. Jerrold..... 5.00 1.50 
4 Making of a King. Taylor.. 4.00 1.00 
4 Princess of Adventure. William.. 3.75 1.50 


30 Wonders of Plant Life. Herrick. . 

33 Interpretation of Nature. Morgan. 

15 Alcohol, Sanction for Its se. 
Starke. Sire 

25 Macaulay’, s Essays. "8 vols... 

22 Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. 

26 White’s Natural History of Selborne 


5.25 
1.75 


oR. 4 
wage as 


In many cases the prices are merely nominal, and bear no relation to original cost. 
If interested, order at once before the best stock is exhausted. 


a aa of 
Regular 
Othiea Many of these are fully illustrated Price 
62 Tennyson’s Early Poems... 
24 Gibbon’s Autobiography.. 
29 Life of Thomas Ellwood 
22 Dante’s Divine Comedy « in Italian. 
125 5 Literary = Med asia 
eray, ts) uincey 
vols | Flexible leather.. id 
30. Spirit of the Age. Hazlitt. Leather. 1 
32 Headlong H Peacock. Leather 1 
40 Rasselas. Johnson. Leather..... 1. 
25 The Doctor. Southey. Leather... 1 
38 Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin. Leather 1 
26 Tales from German. Zschokke. 
Leather...... 1 
23 Selections from Epictetus. Leather. 1 
19 Shakespeare. 500 Illust. 15 vols. 
oT Se eA ae 
30 — ~ A gereng Pocket edition. 


npieivibivs 
OVO NN 


o 


oe 


9 mom tas Columbus. Thacher. 
oa wus ae 7.00 
17 World's Orators. 10 vols......... 15.00 
6 Memoirs of Dukes of Urbino. 3 vols. 15.00 

5 The Merv Oasis. O’Donohue. 

DM oaiccs bs cpc sehen Gaieaoe 7.00 
5 Girlhood of Queen Victoria. 2 vols. 9.00 
6 Making ofaBook. Hitchcock. . 2.00 

12 Economic Beginnings of Far West. 
Sa SRS 4.00 

3 Herbert Spencer. Life. Duncan. 
eae ee ee 5.00 

5 Chaushens’ Cyclo. of 

English Literature. 3 vols..... 15.00 


Regular 
Here are a few sets selected from hundreds Price 
Walpole’s Letters. 9 vols. Half calf. ..$44.00 
Duruy’s Rome. 16 vols. Three- 
quarter moroceo.................. 250.00 
Social England. 12 vols. Three-quarter 
_ EAS en SS Sa 100.00 
Oxford Classics. 42 vols. Half mor... 
Brinkley’s Japan and China. 12 vols. 
Three-quarter levant.............. 120.00 


Schouler’s United States. 6 vols. 

Three-quarter calf. . .... 27.00 
Winston’s Glass Painting. 2 vols 

Three-quarter levant.............. .00 
Strickland’s Queens. 8 vols. Half mor. 39.00 
Disraeli’s Novels. 11 vols. Half calf.. 30.00 
De Quincey. 14 vols. Halfcalf....... 35.00 
Dryden (1808 edition). 18 vols. 


f ca! 68.0 
Roosevelt. 9 vols. Three-quarter calf. 45. 00 


Scott. 48 vols. Three-quarter calf... . 140.00 
Thackeray. 32 vols. Half mor...... 120.00 
Oscar Wilde. 15 vols. Halfmor...... 50.00 
Meredith. 18 vols. Half calf........ 48.00 
Wm. Morris. 8 vols. Boards........ 20.0 
Jesse’s Memoirs. 15 vols. Halt calf. . 68.00 
Ainsworth. 16 vols. Halfcalf........ 0 
Ainsworth. 20 vols. Half mor....... 60.00 
American Statesmen. 32 vols. 
RSS, Ee ...112.00 
Borrow. 5 vols. Three-quarter calf.. 31.00 
Bulwer. 15 vols. Three-quarter calf.. 37.50 


Burroughs. 14 vols. Three-quarter calf. 45.00 
Cooper. 33 vols. Three-quarter calf. . 125.00 
Lamb. 7 vols. Three-quarter calf.... 30.00 


Of many titles there are only single copies or at 
If you can’t make a personal visit 


Special 
Price 
$0.75 

-75 
-75 
-90 


S 


suspssanes 
8888833833 8 


. 


BRS s 
8833s8 


19. 


Also mary choice sets from our stock of well-bound, 


second-hand sets of standard authors. 


50e; 250 Scientific Books at one-quarter regular price; 1100 vols. good Fiction at 48c; 1200 vols. good Fiction at 25c; 9)0 Text Books, 10c to 30¢e, ete., ete., ete. 
F This is quite different from the ordinary “Removal” Sale, and different from any previous offer by us during 78 years of Retail Business. 


Order from the above titles and ask us about any book you may want. 


500 Reference Books at one-quarter to one-third regular prices; 700 vols. Poetry at 25¢; 500 vols. Poetry at 





'o fill them promptly and at low prices. At no other time, however, will prices be as low as they are at this Removal Sale. 


25 pp. Circular describing some of this stock free on request. 


Putnams 








Carriage charges prepaid on purchases of $5.00 and over. 


27 and 29 West 23d Street 
Just West of Fifth Avenue. 


We pay special attention to mail orders and are well organized 


THE 


LITERARY 


DIGEST 





SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL BE 


~— CLOSED AT THE END OF MAY 
End of the Sale, Direct to the Public, of the 
New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Prices to be from $29 to $50 more 
Discontinuance of Monthly Payments 





THERE IS STILL TIME FOR YOU TO DECIDE 
Y = must have a general idea of the characteristics of the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, for it has been so much used and quoted 


and talked about that it is definitely classed as one of the greatest 


achievements of our day. 


But what you probably do not know is that it 





is a “different” kind of utility book from any that has ever been published ; 
different in get-up, different in contents, different in style, different in 
method of construction, different and better suited to your needs in the 


A Great Author 





fact that it was built for serrice—for your service. 


YOU CAN DECIDE How much the 
book will mean 
to you, or to your family, only after you 
have seen the prospectus (sent free by mail) 
or have called at one of our five offices to 
see the books themselves, their beautiful 
bindings in leather, and the wonderful. 
thin, strong India paper (described as an 
‘inspiration of genius’), upon which the 
28,150 pages of text are printed. 





SEND FOR THE PRO- You will then 
SPECTUS TODAY Pe in a posi- 
tion to settle 
the matter once for all. Any argument in 
favor of waiting until tomorrow is also an 
argument in favor of waiting until the 
price has been increased in America, as it 
was in England in December last, and that 
is surely the wrong course to take. For 
an inquiry form see the opposite page. 








58,000 SETS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD Itis ‘‘the most successful book of 
our time,’” and has been bought 
by all classes. The photographs of its owners on this ‘and the following page show 
some of the fields in which the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is performing its usual 
function of furthering the world’s work. . 


ON BEING “ALERT’”’ 
TX be ‘‘alert’’ of mind does not mean that one must jump 








a # 


A Foreman Bookbinder 


to a conclusion, but that when a conclusion has been 

formed, one must be in readiness to give instant effect to 

it. The word, indeed, comes from the old Italian ‘‘all’ erta!’’ 

**Go to the watch-tower!”’, the warning which, in the eventful 

Middle Ages, sent lookouts to their posts to see when rapid 
action would be necessary. 


The public have shown alertness in recognizing the merits of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica. Those who are alert enough to obtain it 
now will be just in time to avoid the higher price which is about to be 
charged for it. That alertness has already been displayed by more than 
fifty-eight thousand purchasers. 


If you become aware, today, for the first time, of the existence of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, you could not decide whether or not to 
purchase it without previously considering its merits. 
in that position. 








But you are not 
The desirability of the book has been demonstrated, as 


the pictures on these pages amply prove. 
of the new Encyclo- 


THE PRICE pacdis Britanniee A FEW WEEKS HENCE 


— $29 to $50 more than at present— will not be an extravagant 
price for the book; but it would be an extravagance for you to pay 
it needlessly, after neglecting this opportunity to pay less. 
Everyone who has the book is glad that he has it. 
Everyone who buys it now will be glad that he did not wait until it cost more 
--$29 to $50 more, according to binding. 













NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
4 120 West 32nd Street 945 Drexel Building Peoples Gas Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
(Sixth Floor) q 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


WHO’S WHO 


T may safely be said that no buyer of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica has purchased the work without first 
having asked himself: ‘‘Is this a good book ?’’ and then, 

‘Ts it a book that I ought to buy either for myself or my 
family?”’ 





among the 58,000 Buyers of an Indis- 
pensable Book of Universal Utility. 


An analysis of several thousand orders for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
shows in a rough way the proportion of buyers in different classes. 

Far the largest class, amounting to more than one-third of the total (just above 
34 per cent), is made up of members of the professions—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
authors, etc. A small part of this class is wealthy; the great majority of its numbers 
are in moderate circumstances. 

The next largest class, constituting more than one-sixth (over 17 per cent), is 
manufacturers and traders, large and small, wholesale and retail. In this class the 
small manufacturers far outnumber the large, and there are, of course, many more 
retail than wholesale merchants. 

Next in size and constituting nearly one-seventh (14 per cent), are persons in small 
businesses, or workers with comparatively small incomes—clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, salesmen, agents, artisans, farmers, etc. 

Very nearly as large (nearly 14 per cent of the total) is the class of universities, 
colleges, schools, and libraries, many being institutions with small appropriations 
for books. Se 

One-ninth (11 per cent) of the total is made up of women—mothers of families, — —— 
women in business, or the professions now so generally followed by women. A Great Business Man 

About one-twentieth (5 per cent) of the total of this classified subscription list are 
officials of government and public institutions; of these the greater part are, of 
course, on small salaries. 

One-twenty-fourth (4% per cent) are bankers and financiers. 

It is evident that the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is being sold, not merely to 
‘*bookish’’ people, nor to men who have already achieved success or fame, but 
principally to people who have their way to make in the world, and who cannot afford 
to do without it, even thouglf their incomes are small, because they recognize in it an 
aid to advancement. 


NOW-~—is The Time to Decide—NOW 


HETHER you are a business man, a farmer, a miner, or a professional man; 
whether you are a manager, or a worker in a factory, store, office or bank, 
you would certainly be interested 


A Farm Laborer 


A Great Educator 
~ iia 
| 


(1) in the story that is told in the prospec- 
tus of the preparation of this wonderful new 
work of universal knowledge; 


(2) the organization of its editorial staff; 
(3) the distribution of the work among 28 


the most elaborate and accurate card index 
systems ever installed; 

(6) the effort and success of editors and con- 
tributors to secure lucidity and simplicity of 
style: 

(7) the bold but successful idea to make the 


departments; 

(4) the writing of the 40,000 articles by the 
different experts all over the world best quali- 
fied in each branch of knowledge; 

(5) the editorial supervision and co-ordina- 
tion of these contributions by means of one of 


encyclopaedia easily and comfortably used by 
means of light, handy India paper volumes; 

(8) the plan to sell on installments and at 
low prices to ensure a rapid and large sale 
while the work was new: 

(9) the human interest and practical value 
of the work to all classes, 


There are three questions to consider: 


1. ‘Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclopaedia Britannica inmy home?” 
2. ‘“‘ShallI order it now while I can get it for $5 a month?” 


3. ‘Shall I wait, knowing that if I do purchase it later, it will cost me $29 
more and be sold for cash payment only?”’ 


LET THE PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 
44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 28,150 pages of text written by 1,500 contribu- 
tors, dealing with ‘‘everything under the sun,’’ with 8,000 full-page plates, text 
illustrations and maps, cannot be described in a few paragraphs, nor in a magazine 
advertisement. We have, therefore, prepared a large prospectus which will enable 


you to learn as much as you will need to know about the, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in case you wish to subscribe. , 


A Retail Grocer A Great Senator 





THE INEVITABLE CHANGE 


The impending increase in the price and the discontinuance of the monthly pay- 
Ment system are, of course, regrettable. But the change is inevitable, because the 
low price does not yield a profit commensurate with the large investment ($1,500,000) 
which the production of an entirely new inventory of all human knowledge 


hecessitated, 
WHY MANY HAVE WAITED 


It has been easy to say “the book will still be there, if I find I want it.”". But that 
cannot much longer be said. It will not be ““there”’—in its present accessible 
Position, It will be where you can get it if you pay $29 more than you need pay 
today, if you pay that higher price in cash instead of paying the $5, which is ail 
you need pay in cash today. 

The New Price will not be prohibitive. It will, on the contrary, be considerably 
less than the price ($7.50 per volume) at which former editions were published. But 
from another point of view, a price is relatively high or low according to who pays 
it; and the new price will be a high one for you to pay, because you now 
have the opportunity to pay so much less. 


Application for the Prospectus 


Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d Street, New York 





Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica with particulars of present prices, bindings, 
deferred payments, bookcases, etc. 

Lit. Dig. 2-14-14 
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for Fine Corre- 
spondence or Gen- 
eral Business Uses 
are America’s Best. 
They have given 
satisfaction to a 
multitude of users 
for nearly half a 
century. They are 
made in tints and 
surfaces to suit all 
tastes. You can get 
them at any first- 
class stationers. 
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THE TRADE MARK 


that, stands for 
quality in fine 
writin papers 


When you think of writing in quality and finish 
think of Whiting 





Wurttnc Parer Company ferent grades meet 
New York Philadelphia Chicago CVECTY requirement. 





WHITING’S / 

TYPEWRITER 

PAPERS i 
i 
h 





have the highest de- 
gree of excellence. 
They are made from 
the best selected 
stock and are so 
prepared as to give 
the finest results in 
typewriter work. 
The texture and 
surface in the dif- 














BOOK BARCAINS 


Delivered Free to over 42 Million People 


To nearly 40 Million others we stand half the delivery 
charges or more. Write for Special Sale List No. 105 
Gust issued) and full particulars; it contains hundrede of 
fine Library Books at discounts ranging up to 75 per cent; 
also the latest and best-selling Novels, Fine Stationery, etc. 
The Oldest and Largest Mail Order Book Establishment in 
the U.S. Founded in 1884. Books returnable at our 
expenseif not as represented. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Li pinesté'e Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. B ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Eseuwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


' How the Other Half Lives ! 


A Personally Conducted Tour around the world 
without leaving your armchair. 

And the Conductor, a man who not only presents 
what every tourist sees, Sut personally 
introduces you to the men who are 
making history in each country. 








Get a bird’s-eye view of the earth and its people—see 
what the rest of this busy world is doing—READ 


The Other Side 
of the Lantern 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, LL.D. 


As physician to the late King of England, Sir Frederick 
Treves was favored with letters of introduction which 
enabled him to see every phase of life (of court and 
people) in the various countries visited. 

A peculiarly graphic style enables him to 
these in most vivid form to the reader. 
ings have been called for. 
interest. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net; by 
mau $2.40. Original Edition, $4.00 net ; by mail $4.21. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


resent 
Several print- 
The truest measure of its 





'The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 
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to accuracy of thought?—1or training yourself to be tactful 
in poner track men to win them over to think as you do? 
Grenville Kleiser, lately of Yale Faculty, the well-known 
public-speaking coach and instructor, can give you these 
practical suggestions. His methods are the result of many 
years’ successful experience in teaching men to think on 
their feet. He insists on clearness and conciseness of 
statements, skill in the selection of words, and the cultiva- 
tion of a strong, forceful personality. What does it mean 
to the lawyer? —to the preacher?—to the business man ?— 
to the politician?—to the Salesman?—to YOU?—to be 
able to Argue and WIN! 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London. 


CONVERSATION 
What To Say and How To Say It 


A NEW B 
By MARY GREER CONKLIN 
“Not only points out conversational pitfalls, and breaches of 
propriety, at suggests pleasant and profitable paths to be 
tollowed.""—Philadelphia Telegraph 
r2mo, cloth, 75¢ net; by mail 82c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





New York 








FOR THE GARDEN 


This is buying time and you will be 

interested in the many offerings of 

reliable houses which we print in this 

issue. We refer you to folios 334-336. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 

















The Country of “The 





Ring And The Book”’ 








By SIR FREDERICK TREVES 


poem of “The Ring and the Book.” 


writer. 


8vo, cloth. 





Author of ‘‘The Other Side of the Lantern,’’ Etc., Ete. 


A VIVID book, describing the scene of a story of two 
hundred years ago—the story of the Franceschini, hus- 
band and wife,andef the priest who came between them. 
It is of these three that the taleis told in Browning's wondrous 
The present new volume 
is a great and beautiful book by a keen observer and a lucid 
Illustrated with a colored frontispiece and more than 
a hundred beautiful, full-page half-tones on super paper. 
$5.00 net; by mail, $5.22 


The London Times says: ‘‘The scheme 
of this book is like a Royal invitation—it 
is a command to be accepted and obeyed 
by every loyal lover of Browning's great 
poem. Behind the beauty and 
the fascination of the scene lurks the still 
deeper fascination of a tragedy sweeping 
from point to point through the act which 
preluded the final catastrophe."’ 

“Enthusiasm being infectious, lovers of 
the poem will become twice the lovers 
they were hefore. They will take this 
book to their hearts and enshrine it among 
their household gods, and they will be 
right."’"— m Standard. 

















All BROWNING Lovers 


will especially 
appreciate 
this volume. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


How to Argue and WIN! 


By Grenville Kleiser, Author of “‘ How to Speak in Public,” etc. 


Do you need concrete suggestions for training your mind | 
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The life of your car 


depends on what you 
know about its mech- 
anism, adjustment 
and operation. 





6000 pages each year devoted 
to the mechanical principles 
and developments of the car 
and its engineering problems, 
together with a vast amount 
of practical information of 
value to the owner who wants 
to know the particular function 
of every part—the correct 
solution of every problem. 


“AUTOMOBILE 


Expert Advice 
Valuable Cooperation 


Subscribers have at their ser- 
vice the entire editorial and 
engineering staff of THE 
AUTOMOBILE, Amer- 
ca's pioneer and authoritative 
journal, through which all 
subjects pertaining to motordom 
may be freely discussed. 


For its real interest value, 
and for the dollars and cents 
value, you should subscribe 
for THE AUTOMOBILE. 
Send one dollar for the next 
17 weekly issues. 


Every intelligent motorist, 
every engineer, and every good 


dealer needs THE AUTO- 
MOBILE. Its influence 1s 
direct and helpful. 


Address 


The Class Journal Company 
239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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puts this paid at the 
beautiful rate of $1.00 
set among amonth 
your books keeps it there 
































CUT-PRICE INVENTORY SALE 


@ Not long ago we manufactured for another publisher a special edition of Shakespeare’s works 
in ten cloth-bound library volumes, which we call the EDITION DE LUXE. This publisher now 
finds that he can not use quite as many sets as he originally supposed, and therefore, for his convenience 
and our own, we have decided to offer this very limited remainder of an edition at startling sacrifice 
prices to Literary Digest readers. Never before have we sold a set of Shakespeare at so low a figure, and 
never before have Digest readers been able to get anything like this value for their money. 

@ These books are strictly high-grade in every feature of their making. The binding is a durable 
art cloth with gold back-stamp, and a medallion portrait of Shakespeare on the front cover. The text 
is the standard Cambridge version, and the critical comments, critical and explanatory notes, study 
questions, etc., etc., are our own copyrighted material. The text is printed in bold, clear type from 
excellent plates on a well-proportioned page. The illustrations, forty in number, are in duotone ink 
on special India-tint inserts. 

@ This advertisement positively will not appear again, and you should send in the coupon now as 
the number of sets is extremely limited, and bargain hunters will take advantage of this anusual offer. 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: 








Critical Comments explaining the plays and Arguments giving a full story of each play 
characters, selected from the writings of emi- | in interesting, readable prose. 
nent Shakespearean scholars. Study Methods, consisting of study questions 


Glossaries Following Each Play, so that | and suggestions—the idea being to furnish a 
you do not have to turn to a separate volume | complete college course of Shakespearean study. 
to find the meaning of every obscure word. Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 

Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for | with critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and 
the general reader, and critical notes for the | other distinguished Shakespearean scholars and 














student or scholar. critics, 
. nt 
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You’ve Been Waiting For This—Get It Now Ta 
@ You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. ‘There is no reason for buying an edition that is incom- 

plete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The DeLuxe is worth half-a-dozen ordinary editions. The volumes The University 
are 744 x5% inches in size—convenient to hold in the hand, and contain on an average three plays each; they Society 
include a total of 7,000 pages, illustrated by 40 full-page color-plates and scores of wood-cuts in the text. You may send me, 


express prepaid, for ex- 


amination, a set of the 
SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE for YOUR EXAMINATION tg 
Roe gee cloth binding, for 


which I agree to pay you $100 


@ If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this advertisement, PP aaret Re em ong eeigo dh - tag 3 ponte 
we shall be glad to send you the complete set of the De Luxe Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for SATISFACTORY; otherwise I will 
your examination. We ask for no money now. We allow ample time for inspection. If you return it at your expense. 
are satisfied, you send $1 and retain possession of the books. ‘The balance may be paid at . 
the rate of $1 per month. No deposit is required; and if the books do not satisfy you they EGE gee ee AIR INES (OE Lda Ee eee 


may be returned at our expense. You incur absolutely no risk or liability. Under the 
present offer to readers of the Literary Digest we are placing the price at only $11. 
The low price and easy terms are more eloquent than any words of ours. 
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WHITE. MOTOR CARS 











JN the simple dignity of their design, in the 
a superior skill with which they are manu- 
factured, in the pride of enthusiastic ownership 
which they create, White Cars are distinctive. 
Metallurgy knows no higher application; body- 
building has no greater art; style recognizes no 
more fitting expression; the motor industry 
claims no manufacturer so firmly intrenched. 


The known economy of the White Engine is combined 
with abundant power of the widest range of flexibility. The 
White Electrical System of Starting and Lighting now in its 
third year provides positive starting, and furthermore, makes it 
an absolute impossibility to stall the engine. 


“Thirty”, “Forty” and “Sixty” Models 
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